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| _ My Lokp, 


HE treatiſe, which i is grown up 
under your Lordſhip's eye, and 
has ventured into the world by your 
order, does now, by à natural kind of 
right, come to your Lordſhip for that 
protection, which you ſeveral years 
ſince promiſed it, It is not that I think 
any name, how great ſoever, ſet at the 
beginning of a hook, will be able to 
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cover the faults that are to be found in 
it. Things in print muſt ſtand and fall 
by their own worth, or the reader's 
fancy. But there being nothing more 
to be deſired for Truth, than a fair 
unprejudiced hearing, nobody is more 
likely to procure me that than your 
Lordihip, who are allowed to have 
got ſo intimate an acquaintance with 
her, in her more retired receſſes. 
Your Lordſhip is known to have ſo 
far advanced your ſpeculations in the 
moſt abſtrat and general knowledge 
of things, beyond the ordinary reach 5 
or common methods, that your allow- 
ance and approbation of the deſign 
of this treatiſe will at leaſt preſerve 
it from being condemned without 
reading; and will prevail to have thoſe 
parts a little weighed, which might 
_ otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to 
deſerve no conſideration, for being 
ſomewhat out of the common road. 
The imputation of novehy is a ter- 
rible charge amongſt thoſe who judge 
of mens heads, as they do of their pe- 
rukes, by the falhion ; and can allow 
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none to be right, but the received doc- 
trines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carried 
it by vote any-where at its firſt ap- 
pearance: new opinions are always 
ſuſpected, and uſually oppoſed, with- 
out any other reaſon, but becaule they 
are not already common. But truth, 
like gold, is not the leſs ſo for being 
newly brought out of the mine. Its 
trial and examination muſt give it 
price, and not any antique falhion : 


and though it be not yet current by 


the public ſtamp; yet it may, for all 
that, be as old as nature, and is cer- 
tainly not the leſs genuine. Your 
Lordihip can give great and convin- 
cing inſtances of this, whenever you 
pleaſe to oblige the public with ſome 
of thoſe large and comprehenſive diſ- 
coveries you have made of truths hi- 
therto unknown, unleſs to ſome few, 


from whom your Lordſhip has been 


pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. 

This alone were a ſufficient reaſon, 

were there no other, why I ſhould 

dedicate this ESSAY to your Lordihip: 

and its having ſome little correſpou- 
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dence with ſome parts of that noblen 


and vaſt ſyſtem of the ſciences your 
Lordſhip has made fo new, exact, and 
inſtructive a draught of, I think it 


glory enough, it your Lordſhip per- 


mit me to boaſt, that here and there 
I have fallen into ſome thoughts not 


wholly different from your's. "If your N 


L ordihip think fit, that, by your en- 
couragement, this ſhould appear in 
the world, I hope it may be a reaſon, 
ſome time or other, to lead your Lord- 
ſhip farther; and you will allow me 
to lay, that you here give the world 
an earneſt of ſomething, that, if they 
can bear with this, will be truly worth 
their expectation. This, my Lord, 
ſhews what a preſent I here make to 
your Lordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor 
man does to his rich and great neigh- 
bour, by whom the baſket of flowers, 

or fruit, is not ill taken, though he has 

more plenty of his own growth, and in 
much greater perfection. Worthleſs 
things receive a value, when they are 
made the offerings of reſpect, eſteem, 


and gratitude: theſe you have given 
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me ſo mighty and peculiar reaſons to 
have, in the higheſt degree, for your 
Lordſhip, that it they can add a price to 
what they go along with, proportion- 
able to their own greatnels, I can with 
confidence brag, I here make your 
Lordſhip the richeſt preſent you ever 
received. This I am ſure, I am under 
the greateſt obligation to ſeek all occa- 
ſions to acknowledge along train of fa- 
vours I have received from your Lord- 
ſhip; favours, though great and im- 
portant in themſelves, vet made much 
more ſo by the forw ardneſs, concern, 
and kindneſs, and other obliging cir- 
cumſtances, that never failed to accom- 
pany them. To all this, you are plea- 
ſed to add that which gives yet more 
weight and relith to all the reſt: you 
vouchſafe to continue me in ſome de- 
grees of your eſteem, and allow me 
a place in your good thoughts; I had 
almoſt {aid friendihip. This, my Lord, 
your words and actions fo conſtantly 
ſhew on all occaſions, even to others 
when I am abſent, that it is vanity 
in me to mention what every body 
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knows ; but it would be want of good 
manners, not to acknowledge what 
ſo many are witneſſes of, and every 
day tell me, I am indebted to your 
Lordſhip for. I with they could as 
eaſily aſſiſt my gratitude, as they con- 
vince me of the great and growing 
engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 

This I am ſure, I ſhould write of the 
_ UNDERSTANDING Without having 
any, it I were not extremely ſenfible 
of them, and did not lay hold on this 
opportunity to teſtify to the world, 
how much I am obliged to be, and 
how much I am, 


My Lox, 
Four Lordſhip” 
Moſt humble, and 
Moſt obedient froam, 


| Donser Counr, ? 
May 24. 1689. 


Jonn Locke. 
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1 HERE put into thy 1 ak has been the 
diverfion of ſome of my idle and heavy hours : if 

it has the 2 luck to prove fo of any of thine, and 
thou haſt but half ſo much pleaſure in reading, as I 
bad in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy mo- 
ney, as I do my pains, ill beſtoged. Miſtake not 
this for a commendation of my work ; nor conclude, 


| becauſe I was pleaſed with the deing of it, that there- 


. fore I am fondly taken with it, now it is done. He 


that kawks at larks and ſparrows, has no leſs ſport, 
though a much leſs considerable quarry, than he that 
flies at nobler game: and he is little acquainted with 
the ſubject of this treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, 
who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevated 
faculty of the foul, fo it is employed with a greater 
and more conftant delight, than any of the other. Its 
' ſearches ofter truth are a fort of hawking and 

hunting, wherein the very purſuit makes a great 


Fart of the pleaſure. Every flep the mind takes in 
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its progreſs towards knowledge, makes ſome diſco- 
very, which is not only new, but the beſt too, for 
the time at leaſt. 

For the underſtanding, like the eye, judging of 
objects only by its own fight, cannot but be pleaſed 
_ with what it diſcovers, having leſs regret for what 
has eſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he who 
has raiſed himſelf above the alms-baſket, aud not con- 
tent to live lazily on ſcraps of begged opimons, ſets 
Bis own thoughts on work to find and fellow truth, 

vill ( whatever he lights on not miſs the hunter's a- 
 tisfaftion ; every moment of bis plurſuit will reward 
his pains with ſome delight, and he will have reaſon 
to think his time not ill ſpent, even when he cannot 

much boaſt of any great acqu tion. 

This, reader, is the entertainment. of theſe wha 
tet loefe their own thoughts, and follow them in wri= 
ting: which thou oughteft not to envy them, ſince 
they afford thee an opportunity of the like diverſe ſon, 
if thou wilt make uſe of thy own thoughts in read= 
ine. It is to them, if they are thy aun, that I re- 
fer myſelf : but if they are taken upon truſt from o- 
bert, it is no great matter what they are, they nat 
following truth, but eme meaner conſideration : 
Aud it 1s not worth while to be concerned what he 
ſays or thinks, who ſays or thinks only as he is di- 
rected by another. If thou judgeft for thyſelf, I know 
thou wilt judge candidly; and then I ſhall not be 
harmed or offended, whatever be thy cenſure. For 
though it be certain, that there is nothing in this trea- 
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liſe, of the truth whereof I am not fully perſuaded ; 
yet 1 conſider myſelf as liable to miſtakes as IT can 
think thee ; and know, that this loc muſt ſtand or 
fall with thee, not by any opinion T have of it, but by 
thy own. Af thou findeſt little in it new or inſtruc- 
tive to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It aua: 
nat meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this 
ſulject, and made a thorough acquaintance with their 
caun wunderſlanding ; but for my own information, 
and the ſatisfa&tion of a few friends, who acknows- 
| ledged themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. 
IWere it fit to trouble thee with the hiftory of this 
ESSAY, 4 ſhould tell thee, that five or fix friends 
meeting at my chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubject 
very remote from this, found themſelves quickly at 
a ftand, by the difficulties that roſe on every fide. 
After we had a white puzzled ourſeles, without 
coming any nearer a reſolution of thiſe doubts which 
perplexed us, it came into my thoughts, that awe 
took a ⁊vrong courſe ; and that, before wwe ſet our- 
ſelves upon inquiries of that nature, it was nereſ- 
{ary to examine our own abilities, and ſee what ab- 
jets our underſtandings were, or were not fitted to 
deal with. This I propoſed to the company, who all 
readily afſented ; and thereupon it was agreed, that 
this ſhould be our firft inquiry. Some haſty and un- 
digeſted thoughts on a ſubjeft I had never before con- 
ede red, which TI fet down againſt our next meeting, 
gave the firft entrance into this diſcourſe, which ha- 
wing been thus begun by chance, was continued by i in- 
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; zreaty „ written by incoberent parcels, and, after 
long intervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my hu- 
mour or occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in a retire- 
ment, where an attendance on my health gave me 
leifure, it was brought into that order Ba. now 
fot it. 

— as diſcontinued way f writing may have occa- 
froned, beſides others, two contrary faults, viz. that 
too little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou 
 findeft any thing wanting, 1 ſhall be glad, that what 

I have «writ gives thee any defire, that I ſhould have 
gone farther : if it ſvems too much to thee, thou muſt 
blame the ſubject; for when I firſt put pen to paper, 
I thought all I ſhould have to ſay on this matter, 
 avould have been contained in one ſheet of paper ; but 
the farther I went, the larger proſpeft I had : 
new diſcoveries led me flill on, and /o it grew inſen- 
 frbly to the bulk it now appears in. I will not deny, 
but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower com- 

paſs than it is ; and that ſome parts of it might be 
contracted: the way it has been writ in, by catches, 
and many long intervals of interruption, being apt 
to cauſe ſome repetitions. But to confeſs the truth, 
1 am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter. 

I am not igaorant how little I herein conſult my 
on reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a 
fault, % apt to diſg. i the moſt judicious, who are 
always the niceſt readers. But they who know ſloth 
ic apt to content itſelf with any excuſe, will pardon 
me, if mine has prevailed on me, where, I think, 1 
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have a very goed one. I will not therefore alledge in my 
defence, that the ſame nction, having different re- 
ſpets, may be convenient or neceſſary te prove or 
illuſtrate ſeveral parts of the ſame diſcourſe ; and that 
ſ it happened in many parts of this: but wa- 
_ ving that, I ſhall frankly avaw, that 1 have ſame- 
times dauelt long upon the ſame argument, and ex- 


pPereſſed it different ways, with a quite different de- 


ru. I pretend nat to publiſh this eſſay for the in- 


formation of men of large thoughts and quick appre= 


 henſions ; to ſuch maſters of knowledge, I profeſs my= 
{elf a ſcholar, and therefore warn them before-hand 
at to expect any thing here, but what, being ſpun 
out of my own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to men of my 
own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it will not be unaccept- 
able, that I have taken ſome pains to make plain and 
familiar to their thoughts ſome truths, which gſta- 
blifbed prejudice, or the abſtraftedneſs of the ideas 
themſelves, might render difficult. Some objects had 
need be turned on every fide; and when the notion 
i new, as 1 confeſs ſome of theſe are to me, or out 
of the ordinary road, as I ſuſpect they will appear 
to others, it is not one fimple view of it that will 
gain it admittance into every underſtanding, or fix 
it there with a clear and laſting impreſſion. Ther: 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in them- 
ſelves or others, that what in one way of propoſing 
was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has 
made very clear and intelligible : though afterward 
the mind found little difference in the phraſes, and 
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wondered why one failed to be underſtocd more 
than the other. But every thing does not hit alike 
upon every man's imagination. We have our under- 
Randings no leſs different. than our palates; and he 
. that thinks the ſame truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by 
every one in the ſame dreſs, may as well hope to 
| feaſt every one avith the ſame ſort of cookery : the 
meat may be the ſame, and ' the nouriſhment good, 
yet every one not be able to receive it with that ſea- 
' ſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you 
roll have it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong con- 
 flitutions. The truth is, thoſe awho adviſed me to 
publiſh it, adviſed me for this reaſon, to publiſh 
it as it is: and fince I have been brought to let it go 
abroad, I defire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 
gives himſelf the pains to read it. I have ſo little 
affection to be in print, that if I were not flattered, 
this efſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as I think 
it has been tome; 1 ſhould have confined it to the 
vie of ſome friends;- who gave the firſt occaſion to 
it. M y appearing therefore in print, being on pur- 
poſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to 
make what I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to 
61. forts of readers, as I can. And I had much rather 
the ſheculative and quick-fighted fhould complain of 
my being an ſome parts tedious, than that any one, 
not accuſtomed to aliſtract ſpeculeiions, or prepaſſeſ- 
fed with di ferent notions, ſhould 2 PO or not com- 
PYrehend my meaning. 


I. will poſi 400 be cenſured 2 4 . gue of va- 
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nity er inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this cur. 
knowing age, it amounting to little leſs, when 1 con, 
that I publiſh this eſſay with hopes it may be uſeful 
to others. But if it may be permitted to ſpeak free- 
ly of thoſe, who with a feigned modeſty condemn as 
uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, methinks it ſa- 
wours much more of wvaviity or inſelence, to publiſh a 
book for any ether end ; and he fuils very much of 
that reſpe he caves the public, <vho prints, and con 
ſequenily enpects men ſholild read that, wherein E * 
intends not they ſbould meet with any king of uſe 
to themſelves or others: and ſhould nothing elje be 
2 found allowable in this treat iſe, yet my deſign will 
not ceaſe to be ſo ; and the goodneſs of my intention 
- ought to be fome excuſe for the aworthleſſneſs of ny 
bpereſent. It is that chiefly which ſecures me from tbe 
Far of cenſure, which I expect nat to eſcape mare 
than belter writers. Mens principles, notions, and | 
reliſhes, are fo different, that it is hard to find a 
book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all men. I ac- 


knowledge the age we live in is not the leaſt knowing, 


J and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be ſatisfied, 
- If I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet no- 
| body ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell all 
q my readers, except half-a-dozen, this treatiſe was not 


at firſt intended for them ; and therefore they need 

not be at the trouble ts be of that number. But yet 
FV any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, be 
may do it ſecurely : for I ſpall find feme better way _ 
5 ſpending my time, than in ſuch kind Y converſa= 
32 
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8 ſhall always have the ſatiifaction to have 
aimed þ ncerely at truth and uſefulneſs, though in 
one of the meaneft ways. The commorruealth of 
learning is not at this time without maſter-builders, 
whoſe mighty deſigns, in advancing the ſciences, will 
leave laſting monuments to the admiration of poſie- 
rity : but every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a 
| Sydenham : and in an age that produces ſuch ma- 
fert, as the great—Huygenius, and the incompa- 
rable Mr Newton, with ſome other of that firain ; 
it is ambition enough to be employed as an under- 
| labourer in clearing ground a little, and removing 


me of the rubbiſh that lies in the way to knov- 4 
| ledge; which certainly had been very much more ad- 


vanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious 
and induſtrious men Bad not been much cumbered with _ 
the lekrned, but frivolous uſe of uncouth, affefted, ” 
or unintelligible terms introduced into the {ciences, 
and there made an art of, to that degree, that phi: 
leſophy, which is nothing but the true knowledge of 


things, was thought unfit, or incapable to be brought 


into well-bred company, and polite converſation. 
Vague and inſignificant forms of /peech, and abuſe 
of language, have ſo long paſſed for myſteries of ſci- 
ence; or hard or mi applied words, with little or 
no meaning, have, by preſcription, ſuch a right 1 
be miſtaken for deep learning, and heighth ſpecu- 
lation, that it will nat be eaſy to perſuade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they 
are but the covers of ignorance, and hiudrance of 
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true knowledge. To break in upon the ſanctuary of 


vanity and ignorance, wall be, I ſuppoſe, ſome ſer- 
vice to human underſtanding : though ſo few are 
api to think they deceive or are deceived in the uſe 
| of words ; or that the language of the ſect they are 

of, has any faults in it, which ought to be exami- 


ned or corrected that I hope Iſball be pardoned, if 1 


| have in the third book dwelt long on this ſubject, and 
endeavoured to make it ſo plain, that neither the in- 


veterateneſs of the miſchief, nor the prevalency of the 
faſhion, ſball be any excuſe for theſe who will not 
take care about the meaning of their own words, and 


will not ſuffer the /þ "x em y ＋ their —— ons o 


be inquired into. 


T have been told, that a ſhort epitome of this trea- = 


| riſe, which was printed 1688, was by fame con- 
demned without reading, becauſe innate ideas were 
denied in it; they too haſtily concluding, that if in- 
nate ideas awere not ſuppoſed, there would be little 
Lift, either of the nation or proof of ſpirits. If any 


ene take the like offence at the entrance of this trea- 


tiſe, I ſhall deſire him to read it through ; and then 


I hope he will be convinced, that the taking away = 


falſe foundations, is not to the prejudice, but advan- 
tage of truth ; awhich is never injured or endangered 
fo much, as when mixed with, or built on, faiſchood. 
In the ſecond edition, TI added as Fellowweth : 

The bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay ne- 
thing of this ſecond edition, awhich he has promiſed, 
4b we enen 9 it, Gall make ane 105 fer the 
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many faults committed in the former. H. deferes 
too, that it ſhould be known that it has one whole 
new chapter concerning Identity, and many addi- 
tions and amendments in other places. Theſe I muſt 
inform my reader are not all new matter, but moſt 
of them either farther confirmation of what I had 
aid, or explications, ta prevent others being mi- 
taken in the ſenſe of what was formerly printed, 
and not any variation in me from it; I muſt on- 
+ except the alterations I have made in book. 8 
chap. 2172. 
What 1 had the writ concerning liberty and 
the will, I thought deſerved as accurate à view, as 
I was capable of : theſe ſubjects having in all ages 
_ exerciſed the learned part of the world with que= _ 
tions and difficulties, that have not a little perplexed 
morality and divinity ; thoſe parts of knowledge that 
men are moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a clo- 
ſer inſpefion into the working of mens minds, anda 
Aricter examination of thoſe motives and views they 
are turned by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to al- 
ter the thoughts I formerly had concerning that, 
avhich gives the laſt determination to the will in all 
voluntary aftions. This I cannot forbear to ace 
 kn:wiedge to the world with as much freedom and rea- 
 dlineſs, as J at firſt publiſhed what then ſermed to me 
10 be right, thinking myſelf more concerned to quit 
and renounce any opinion of my own, than oppoſe 
that of another, when truth appears againſt it; for 
i! is truth alone 1 eh and Zhat will always be 
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welcome to me, when or - from w beer it 
comes. 
Bit what 3 ſeever 1 hove to r ef gn any 
opinion I have, or to recede from any thing T have ' 
writ, upon the firſi evidence of any error in it: yet 
| this I muſt own, that I have not had the good luck 
to receive any light from thoſe exceptions I have met 
with in print againſt any part of my book ; nor have, 
from any thing has been urged againſt it, found rea- 
ſon to alter my ſenſe, in any of the points that have been 
queſtioned. Whether the ſubject I have in hand re- 
quires often more thought and attention than cur- 
| fory readers, at leaſt ſuch as are prepeſſeſſed, are 
willing to allow ; or whether any obſcurity in ny 
 exprefſrons caſts a cloud over it, and theſe notions. 
are made difficult to others apprehenſion in my way 
: of treating them: ſo it is, that my meaning, I find, 
i often miſtaken, and I have not the good luck to be 
_ every-where rightly underſtood. There are ſo many 5 


#nflances of this, that I think it juſtice to my read= 


er and myſelf, ta conclude, that either my book is 
plainly enough written to be rightly underſtood by 
thoſe who peruſe it with that attention and indiffer- 
ency, which every one, who avill give himſelf the 

| pains to read, ought to employ in reading; or elſe, 
that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain 
15 go about to mend it. Which ever of theſe be thut 
truth, it is myſelf enly am aſfected thereby, and 
therefore T fhall be far from troubling my reader 

with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe 
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ſeveral objections I Abb met with, to paſſ ages here 
and there of my book : fince I perſuade myſelf, that 
he who thinks them cf moment enough to be concern= 
ed, ꝛbherber they are true or falſe, vill be able ts 
fee, that what is ſaid i is either not «well founded, or 
elſe not contrary to my doctrine, when I and my op- 

poſer come both to be well underſtood. 

If any, careful that none of their goed thoughts 
ſhould be loft, have publiſhed their cenſures of my 
Eſay, with this honour done te it, that they will not 
ſuffer it to be an Eſſay, I leave it to the public to 
value the obligation they have to their critical pens, 
and ſhall not waſte my reader's time in ſo idle or ill= 
natured an employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatiſ= 
Faction any one has in himſelf, or gives to others in 
_ fo haſty a confutation of what I have written. _ 

The bookſellers preparing for the fourth edition of 
my Eſſay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if 1 
Had leiſure, make any additions or alterations Ii] 
think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad. 
vertiſe the reader, that beſides ſeveral correftions 1 

had made here and there, t there was one alteration 
_avhich it was nec effary ta mention, becauſe it ran | 
through the whole book, and is of conſequence to be 
rightly under feos... . bat 1 e fern, WAas 
this: 

Clear and distinct ideas are . which though 
| familiar and frequent in mens mouths, I have rea- 
fon to think every one, aubo uſes, does not pe rjety 
wngerfland.. Hng poſt bly it is but here and there 
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ene, whe gives himſelf the trouble to confider them 
/e far as to know what he himſelf or others preciſely 
mean by them : I have therefore in moſt places choſe 
to put determinate er determined, inftead cf clear 
and diſtinct, as more likely to direct mens thoughts 
to my meaning in this matter. By theſe denomina- 
tions, I mean fome obje in the mind, and conſequent-= 
ly determined, 2. e. ſuch as it there ſeen and per- 
ceived to be. This, I think, may fitly be called a 
determinate or determined idea, when ſuch as it 1s 
at any time objeflively in the mind, and fo determi- 
ned there, it is annexed, and without variation de- 
termined to a name or articulate ſound, which is to 
be fleadily the fign of that very fame object of the 
mind, or deter minate idea. | 
To explain this a little more ee 'B y 
_ determinate, when applied to a femple idea, I mean 
that fimple appearance which the mind has in its 
view, or perceives in itſelf when that idea is ſaid 
to be in it: by determinate, when applied to a com- 
plex idea, I mean ſuch an one as conſfiſts of a deter- 
minate number of certain ſimple or leſs complex ideas, | 
joined in ſuch a proportion and ſituation, as the 
mind has before its view, ard ſees in itſelf when that 
idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when 
à man gives a name to it: I ſay ſhould be; be- 
_ cauſe it it not every one, nor perhaps any one, who 
is fo careful f his language, as to uſe. no word, tl 
he views in his mind the preciſe determined ideay 
wohich he reſolves to make it the fn of. The want 


— 
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of this, is the cauſe of no ſmall 000. rarity and confu= 
fron in mens thoughts and diſcourſes. 

I hnow there are not words enough in any lan- 
guage, to anſwer all the variety of ideas that en- 
ter into mens diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this 
hinders not, but that when any one uſes any term, 
he may have in his mind a determined idea, which 
Le makes it the fign of, and to which he ſhould 
keep it ſeadily annexed, during that preſent di if 


courſe, Where he does nct, or cannot ds this, he in 


vain pretends to clear and diſtinct ideas; it is plain 


| his are not ſo ; and therefore there can be expected 
nething but obſcurity and confuſion, where ſuch terms 
are mede uſe of 1 Baie nct ſuch a 2 deter- 
. 5 | 
Upon this 3 1 have thought determined 

| ideas a way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtale, than 
clear and diſtinct: and where men have got /uch 
determined ideas of all that they rea on, inquire, 
or argue about, they will find a great part of their 
doubts and diſputes at an end. The greateſt part 
| of the queſtions and controverſies that perplex man- 

kind, depending on the doubtful and uncertain u 
of words, or, which is the ſame, indetermined i- 
 deas, which they are made to fland far; I have 
made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 1. Some in- 
_ mediate a0ject of the mind, which it perceives and f 
Das before it, diflin& from the ſound it uſes as a 1 n 
Fit. 2. That this idea, thus determined, i. e. 


| which the mind has in ill, ond knows, and ſees 
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Were, be determined without an y change to that 


name, and that name determined to that preciſe idea. 
If men had ſuch determined ideas in their inquiries 


and diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far their 


orun inquiries and diſcourſes went, and avoid the 


greateſt part of the diſputes and wranglings they 


have with others. 
| Beſides this, the bookſeller will think it neceſſary 


I ſhould advertiſe the reader, that there is an addi- 


tion of two chapters wholly new ; the one, Of the Aſ- 
ſociation of Ideas, the other, Of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, 


_ with ſome other larger additions, never before print- 
ed, he has engaged to print by themſelves after the 


ame manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done | 


when this Eſſay had the ſecond impreſſion. 
In this fixth edition, there 1s very little added or 


altered, the greateſt part of what is new, ig con- 
tained in the twenty-firſt chapter of the ſecond book, 


which any one, if he thinks it worth awhile, may, 
with a very little labour, tranſcribe into the margin 
of the former edition. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK 1. 
Or INnNATE NoT10NnSsS. 


HAT. . 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


i 1. An inquiry into the underſlanding, pleaſunt 
and uſeful. 6 2. Defign. F 3. Method. $ 4. Uje- 
ful to know the entens of our comprebenſian. 
5. Our capacity ſuited to our ſtate and concerns. 
4 6. Knowledge of our capacity a cure of, ſcepti- 
ciſin, and idleneſs. $ 7. Occaſion og this L 


$ 8. What ns Jos or 
8˙5 and gives him all the advantage and domi— 
TR nion which he has over them; it is cer- 
tainly a ſubject, even for its nobleneſs, worth our 
labour to inquire into. The underitanding, like 
the eye, whilit it makes us ſee, and perceive all 
Other things, takes no notice cf itfelf: and it re- 
quires art and pains to fet it at a diſtance, and 
make it its own object. But whatever be the dif- 
hculties that lie in the way of this 1 inquiry; what- 
ever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the dark to 
ourleives; ſure I am, that all the light we can re 
in upon our own minds, all the acquaintance we 
can make with Cur own underitandings, will not 


IN co E it is the UNDERSTANDING that 
ſets man above the reſt of ſenſible beings, 
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only be very pleaſant, but bring us great advan- 


tage, in directing our thoughts 1 in the [earch of 


. A things. 


( 2. This, therefore, being my PURPOSE, to in- 
quirc into the original, certainty, and extent of 


human knowlede, together with the grounds and 
degrees of belief, opinion, and aſſent; I ſhall not 


at preſent meddle with tlie phylical conſtderaticn. 


of the mind, or trouble mylclt to cxamine where- 
im its eſerice conſiſts, or by what motions of our 


ſpirits, or alteration of our bodies, we come to 


have any ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in 
Hur underſtandings; ; and whether thoſe ideas do 
in their formation, any, or all of them, depend 
on matter or no: theſe are {pcculations, which, 


| however curious and entertaining, I ſhall decline; 3 
as lying out of my way, in the deſign I am now 


upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent purpoſe, to 
conſider the diſcerning facultics of a man, as they 


are employed about the object which they have 
to do with: and I thall imagine I have not whol- _ 


ly miſemployed myſelf in the thoughts I ſhall have 

on this occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical plain me- 
thod, I can give any account of the ways where- 
by our underſtandings come to attain thoſe no- 
tions of things we have, and can fet down any mea- 


ſures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the - 
grounds of thoſe perſu; uions, which are to be found 
amongſt men, ſo various, different, and wholly 
contradictory and yet afſerted fomew here Or o- 


ther with fork aflurance and confidence, that he 
that ſhall take a view of the opinions of mankind, 


obſerve their oppoſition, and at the ſame time 
_ conſider the fondneſs and devotion wherewith 
they are embraced, the reſolution and eagernets, 
5 where: with they are. maintaincd, may perhaps 
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have reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no ſuch 
thing as truth at all; or that mankind hath no 
ſullicient means to attain a certain knowledge of 
. 

93. It is A worth while to fearch out 
the bounds between opinion and knowledge; and 
examine by what meaſures, in things whereof we 
have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate 
_ our afient, and moderate our perſuaſions. In or- 
der whereunto, I mall purſue this following me- 
thod. 2 5 

I. Ifhall i inquire into the eriginal of thoſe ideas, 
notions, or whatever elte you pleaſe to call them, 
which a man obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf 
he has in his mind; and the ways whereby the 
_ underilanding comes to be furnithed with them. 
II. I thall endeavour to ſhew, what knowledge 
the underitanding hath by thoſe ideas; and the 
certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 
III. I thall make ſome i inquiry into the nature of 
the grounds of faith or cpinion; whereby I mean 
that aſſent which we give to any Propoſition as 
true, of whoſe truth yet we have no certain know 
ledge: and here we ſhall have oecaſion to examine 

the reaſons and degrees of aſſent. 

94. If by this inquiry into the nature of un- 
derſtanding, I can diſcover the powers thereof; 
how far they reach; to what things they are in 
any degree proportionate z and w here they fail us, 
I ſuppoſe it may be of ufc, to prevail with the 
buſy mind of man to be more cautious in med- 
aling with things exceeding its comprehenſion ; 
to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt extent of its te- 
ther; and to fit down in a quiet ignorance of the ſe 
things, which, upon examination, are found to 
be beyond the reach of our capacities. We ould 
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not then W be ſo forward, out of an affec- 
tation of an univerſal know ledge, to raiſe queſtions, 
and perplex curſelves and others with diſputes a- 
bout things, to which our underſtandings are not 
ſiuited; and ot which we cannot frame in our minds 
any clear or diſtinct perceptions, or whereof (as 
it has perhaps too Often happened) we have not 
any notion at all. If we can find out, how far 
the uaderitanding can extend its view, how far 
it has faculties — attain certainty, and in what 
caſes it can only judge and gueſs; we may learn 
A content ourſelves with w hat i is attainable by us 
in this ſtate. | 
$ 5. For though the comprehenſion af; our un- 
derſtandings comes exceeding thort of the vaſt 
extent of things; yet, we thall have cauſe enough - 
to magnify the bountiful Author of our being, for- 
that proportion and degres of knowledge he has 
beſtowed on us, fo far above all the reſt of the in- 
habitants of this our manſion. Men have reaſon 
to be well ſatisfied with what Gov hath thought 
fit for them, ſince he hath given them, as St Peter 
ſays, TATE T9) / x tvuorConn, W. D atfocve t is ne- 
ceſlary for the conveniencies of liſe, and infor- 
mation of virtue; and has put within the reach 
of their diſcovery the comfortable proviſion for 
this life, and the way that le >ads to a better. How 
ſhort ſocver their knowledge may come of an uni- 
verſal or perfect comprehenſion of whatſoever is, 
it yet ſecures their great concernments that the 
have licht enough to lead them to the knowledge 
oft heir Maker, and the ſight of their own duties. 
Menu may lind matter ſuſhcient to buſy their heads, 
and employ their hands with variety, delight, and 
fatisfaction, if they will not boldly quarrel with 
their own conſtitution, and throw away the ble 
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ſings their hands are filled with, becauſe they are 
not big enough to graſp every thing. - We ihall 
not have much reaſon to complain of the narrow- 

neſs of our minds, if we will but employ them a- 
bout what may be of uſe to us; for of that they 
are very capable : and it will be an unpardonable, 
as well as childiſh peevithneſs, if we undervalue 
the advantages of our know ledge, and neglect to 

improve it to the ends for which it was given us, 
becauſe there are ſome things that are et out of 
the reach of it. It will be no excuſe to an idle 
and untoward ſervant, who will not attend his bu- 
ſineſs by candle-light, to plead that he had not 
bright ſun-thine. Ihe candle that is ſet up in us, 
Hines bright enough for all our purpoſes. he 
diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to fſatiſ- 
fy us: and we fhall then uſe our underſtandings 
right, when we entertain all objects in that way 
and proportion that they are ſuited to our facul- 
ties, and upon thoie grounds they are capable 
of being propoſed to us; and not peremptorily 
or intemperately require demonſtration, and de- 
mand certainty, where probability only is to be 


had, and which is futhcient to govern all our con- 


cernments. If we will aber e every thing, be- 
cauſe we cannot certainly know ail things; we thall 
do much what as wiſely as he, who w uk not ule 
his legs, but fit {till and peritn becauſe he had no 
wings to fly. | 

5 6. When we know our own ſtrength, we ſhall 
the better know what to undertake with hopes of 
ſucceſs: and when we have ewell ſurveyed the powe S 
of our own minds, and made forae eſtimate what 
we may expect from them, we thall not be ipcli- 
ned either to fit ltill, and not tet our thoughts on 

* ork 2 at all, in deſp zur of knowing any ching; nor, 
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on the other ſide, queſtion ev ery thing, and dif- 
claim ail knowledge, becauſe ſome things are not 
to be underitood. It is of great uſe to the ſailor 
to know the length of his line, though he cannot 
with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It 1s 
well he knows that it is long enough to reach 
the bottom, at ſuch places as are neceſſary to di- 
rect his voyage, and caution him againſt running 
upon fhoals, that may ruin him. Our buſineſs 
| here is not to know all things, but thoſe which 
concern our conduct. If we can find out thoſe 
meaſures whereby a rational creature put in that 
ſtate, which man is in in this world, may, and 
ought to govern his opinions and actions depend- 
ing thereon, we need not be troubled, that ſome 
other things eſcape our knowledge. 
. This was that which gave the firſt riſe to 
this eſſay concerning the underitanding. For L 
thought that the firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeve- 
ral inquiries the mind of man was very apt to 
run into, was to take a ſurvey of our own un- 
derſtandings, examine our own powers, and tee 
to what things they were adapted. Till that was 
Gone, I tuſpected we began at the w rong end, 
and in vain ks for ſatisfaction in a quiet and 
ſure poſteſſion of truths: that moſt concerned us, 
V» hilſt we let looſe our thoughts into the vaſt oce- 
an of being, as if all that boundleſs extent were 
the natural and undoubted poſſeſſion of our un- 
derſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt 
from its deciſions, or that eſcaped its comprehen- | 
fon. Thus me: 1, extending their inquiries be- 
Fond their capacities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into thoſe depths, where they can find no 
{ure footing; it is no wonder that they raiſe - 
queſtions, and multiply diſputes, which, never 
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coming ; to any clear reſolution, are proper only to 
continue and increaſe their doubts, and to confirm 
them at laſt in perfect ſecpticiſm. Whereas were 
the capacities of our underitandings well contt- 
dercd, the extent of our knowledge once diſcover- 
ed, and the horizon found, which ſets the bounds 
between the enlightened ah dark parts of things; 

between what is, and what is not comprehenſible 
by us; men would perhaps with lefs ſcruple ac- 
quicſce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and 
employ their thoughts and diſcourſe with more 
* — and fatisfaction in the other. 

Thus much 1 thought necelary to ſay con- 
3 the occaſion of this inquiry into human 
underſtanding. Put, before I procecd on to what 
I have thought on this tubject, I mult here in the 
entrance beg pard on of my reader for the fre- 
quent uic of the word IDEA, which be will find 
in the following treatiſe. It being that term, 
which, I think, ſerves beit to tand for w "ED 
ever 1s the object of the underſtanding, when a 
man thinks, 1 have uſed it to exprets whatever 1 
meant by pra a. 779 on, {pecie 4 or - wr hatever 
it is, which the mind can be en wpioyed about in 
thinking; and I could not avoid irequently uling 


it (3). 


In. modeſt apology of our avthor could not 
procure him the free uſe of the word 1Dr/, But 
grear offence has been taken at it, and it has becn ccu- 
{ured as of dangerous Camber e: rowhich you muy 
here ſee what he anſwers. The world, (ſaich the 
* biſhop of Worceſter % hath been ſtrangely amuſed 
© with 1ÞF As of late; and we have been told. that 
tr ange things night be done by the help of ideas ; 


 * Anſwer to Mr Locka's 
. . 


firſt letter, p. 93. 
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I preſume it will be eafily granted me, that 
| there are ſuch ideas in mens minds ; every one is 


and yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only com- 


in our reaſoning. You (i. e. the author of the eſ- 
ſay on human underſtanding) fay in that chapter, a- 
bout the exiſtence of God, you thought it molt pro- 
per to expreſs yourſelf in the moſt uſual and fami- 
liar way, by common words and expreſſions. I would 
you had done ſo quite through your book ; for then 


S 


our faith to take up your new way of ideas, as an 
effectual battery, as they imagined, againſt the my- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian faith. But you might have 
enjoyed the ſatisfaction of your ideas long enough 
before I had taken notice of them, unleſs I had found 
them employed about doing miſchief.” 

To which our author replies“. It is plain, that 
that which your lordſhip apprehends, in my book, 
may be of dangerous conſequence to the article which 
vou lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is my intro- 
: ducing new terms ; that which your Lordlhip inſtances 
in, is that of 1D as. And the reaſon your lordſhip 
gives, in every of theſe places, why your lordſhip has 
ſuch an apprehenſion of ideas, that they may be of 
dangerous conſequence to that article of faith, which 
your lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe 
they have been applied to ſuch purpoſes. And I 
might, your lordſhip ſays, have enjoyed the ſatisfac- 
tion of my ideas long enough, before vou had taken 
notice of them, unleſs vour lordſhip had found them 
employed in doing miſchief. Which, at laſt, as I hum- 
_ bly conceive, amounts to thus mack, ond no more, 
vlg. that your lordſhip fears ideas, 2. 4 the term ide- 
as, may, ſome time or other, prove of very danger- 
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In his ccd letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, 
Pp 63, &c. | 


mon notions of things, which we muſt make uſe f 


you had never given that occaſion to the enemies of 


fend, it ſeems to me, I will bot fav a mew wy of _ 
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conſcious of them in himſelf, and mens words and 


actions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others 


' ous conſequence, to what your lordſhip has endea- 


voured to defend. becauſe they have been made uſe 
of in arguing againſt it. For I am ſure, your lord- 
ſhip does not mean, that you apprehended the things, 
ſignified by ideas, may be of dangerous confequence 
to the article of faith your lordthip endeavours to de- 
fend, becauſe they have been made uſe of againſt it: 
for (beſides that your lordſhip mentions terms) that 
would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that article, 
ſhould oppoſe it without any thoughts; for the things 
ſignified by ideas, are nothing but the immediate ob- 
jects of our minds in thinking: ſo that unleſs any one 
can oppoſe the article your lordihip defends, without 


thinking on ſomething, he mult uſe the things ſignified 


by ideas; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome imme- 


diate object of his nnd in thinking: i. e. mult have 


idens. 1 
But whether it be the name or thing, ideas in 
ſound, or ideas in ſignification, that your lordfhip 
apprehends ay be of dangerons conſequence to that 
article of faith, which your lerd{hip endeavours to de- 
reaſoning, for that belongs to me; but were it not 
vour lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary 


way of realoning, to write againſt a book, wherein 


your lordſhip acknowledges they are not uſed to bad 
purpoſes, nor employed to do miſchief; only becauſe 
You find that ideas are by thofe who oppoſe your lord- 
lp, employed to do miſchief ; and fo apprehend, they 
may be of daugereug conſequence to the article your 


lordibip has engaged in the defence of. For, whe- 


ther ideas as terms, or ideas as the immediate objects 


of the nünd, ſignifſied by thoſe terms, may be, in your 


lordilip's apprehenſion, of dangero:s Cconjeqiience tg 
hut article; | do not ſee how vour lordſhip's wri. 


Q 
| Hs . 
_— 
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Our firſt inquiry then ſhall be, how _y come 
into the mind. 


ting againſt the notions of ideas, as Nated in my book, 


will at all hinder your oppolers from e employing them 


in doing miſchief, as before. 

However, be that as it will, ſo it is that your 
Jordſhip apprehends theſe yew terms, thete ideas with 
which the world hath, of late, been % firangely a- 
muſed, (though at lalt they come to be only e 
tions of things, as your lord{hip owns), 7:ay Le * dau- 
gerous con/equence to that article. 

My lord, if any, in their aniwer to your lordſhip” 8 
ſermons, and in other pamphlets, wherein your lord— 
ſhip complains they have talked ſo much of ideas, 
have been troubleſome to your lordſhip with that term; 
it is not ſtrange that your lordſtip thould be tired v un 
that ſound : but how natural {ocver it be to our weak 
conſtitutions, to be affended with any ſound, where- 
v ich an importunateclintath been made about our ears; 
vet, my lord, I know your lordthin has a better opt- 
nion of the articles of our faith, than to think any of 
them can be overturned, or fo much as ſhaken, with 2 
breath formed into any found, or term whatſoever, 
Names are bat the arbitrary marks of conceptions ; 
and ſo they be ſuſſiciently appropriated to them in their 
uſe, I know no other difference any of them have in 
particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult pro- 
nunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant found ; and 
what particular antipathies there may be in men to 
ſome of them upon that account, is not ealy to be 
foreſeen. This I am ſure, no term whatſoever in it- 
ſelf bears, one more than another, any oppoſition to 
truth of any kind; they are only propolitions that 
do or can oppoſe the truth of any article or doctrine: 
and thus no term is privileged from being ſer in be 
polition to truth. 

There ! 13 no word to be found, which may not he 
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brought into a propolition, wherein the moſt ſacred 


and inoſt evident truths may be oppoled; but that is 


not a fault in tlie term, but him that uſes it. And 


therefore I cannot ealily perſuade myſelf (whatever 


your lordſhip hath ſaid in the heat of your concern) 
that you have beſtowed ſy much pains upon my book, 
becaule the word ice is to much uſed there. For, 
though upon my ſaying, in my chapter about the exiſt - 


ence of Go, that I {carce uled the word 1bEA in 


that chapter, your lord{hip wiſhes, that [ had done 


fo quite through my book. Yet, 1 muſt rather look 


upon that as a compliment to ine, wherein your lord. 


ſhip withed, that my book had been all through ſuited 


to vulgar readers, not uſed to that and the like terms, 
than that your lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of 
the word idea; or that there 1s any fuch harm in the 
ule of it, inſtead of the word 0tz92,, (with which your 
lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree inſignification), that 
your lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend 


any part of your valuable time and thoughts about my 


book, for having the word idea ſo often in it; for this 


would be to make your lordſhip to write only agaiutt 


an impropriety of {peech. LI own to your lordſtiip, it 


is a great condeſcenſion in your Jord!uip to have done 

it, it that word have ſuch a ſhare in what your lord- 
tip Las writ againſt my book, as ſome exprefiions 
would pe: Fuade one; and I would, for the fatisfac- 
tion of your lordſhip, change the term of idea for a bet- 
ter, it your lordibip, or any one, could help me to it. 
For that 0720/2 will not fo well tand for every unme- 
diate object of the mind in thinking, as idea does, I 
have, as I gueſs, fomewhcre given a reaſon in my 
book, by thev'ing that the term ten is more peculi- 
arly appropriated to a certain fort of thoſe objects, 


Wich I call mixed wed: 7; and, I thick, it would not 


ſound altogether ſo well, to ſav, the vj, of red, 


and the 67; 07: of a horſe ; as tie idea of red, and the 


idea , a 50%. But if any one thinks it will, I con- 
tend not; for I have no fondneſs for, uo antipathy io 
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any particular articulate ſounds: nor do I think there 
is any ſpell or faſcination in any of them. 
But the word idea, proper or improper, I do not ſee 
how it is the better or the worſe, becauſe iI nen have 
made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe of to . 
prirpoſes; for if that be a reaſon to condemn, or lay 
it by, we mult Jay by the terms, /cripture, reaſon, 


perception, diſtin, clear, &c. Nay, the name of 


__ Gop himſelf will not eſcape; for I do not think any 
one of thoſe, or any other term, can be produced, which 


\ hath not been made uſe of by ſuch men, and to ſuch - 5 


purpoſes. And therefore, if the Unitarians, in their 
late pamphlets, have talked very much of, and ſirangely 
amuſed the world with ideas; I cannot believe your 
lordſhip will think that word one jot the worſe, or the 


more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it ; any more than, 


for their uſe of them, you will think reaſon or /orip- 
ure terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your 
lordſhip ſays, in the bottom of this ninety-third page, 


that I might have enjoyed the ſatisfaftion of my ideas 


long enough before your lordſhip had taten notice of 
© then %, unleſs you had found them employed in doing 
miſchief ; will, I preſume, when your lordſhip has 
conſidered again of this matter, prevail with your 
lordſhip to let me enjoy (till the /- uisfattion I take 
in my ideas, i. e. as much ſatisfaction as I can take 
in Co ſmall a matter, as is the uſing of a proper term, 
notwithſtanding it /9u/d be 11. ed by others in do- 
ing miſchief. 


For, my lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my 
book, and ſubſtitute the word notion every-where inthe 


room of it; and every body elſe dy ſo too, (though 
your lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that I have 
the vanity to think they would follow my example), 


my book would, it ſeems, be the more to your lord- 
thip's liking ; but I do not ſee how this would one jot 
abate the miſchief your lordikip complains of. For 


the Unitarians might as much employ 2tions, as they 


d now bai, to do miſchief ; unleſs they are ſuch 


r 
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fools to think they can conjure with this notable word 
idea; and that the force of what they ſay, lies in the 


- ſound, and not in the ſignification of their terms. 


This 1 am ſure of, that the truths of the Chriſtian 
religion can be no more battered by one word than 


another; nor can they be beaten down nor endangered 


by any found whatſoever. And I am apt to tlatter 


myſelf, that your lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is no 
harm in the word ideas; becauſe you fay, you ſhonld 
not have taken any notice of my ideas, if the enemies 


of our faith had not taken up my new way of ideas, as 
an e ffectual battery aguin/t the myſleries of the Chri- 
ſttan faith. In which place, by new way of ideas, 


nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but 
.ny expreſſing myſelf by that of ideas; and not by o- 


ther more common words, and of antienter ſtanding 


in the Engliſh language. 


As to the objection, of the author's way by ideas 


| being anew Wy, he thus anſwers - | My new way of 
ideas, or my way by ideas, which often occurs in your | 


lordſhip's letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubtful. 


expreſſion ; and may, in the full latitude, comprehend 


my whole Eſſay; becanſe treating of the Underſtand- 


ing, which is nothing bur the faculty of thinking, I 


could not well treat of that faculty of the mind, which 


conſiſts in thinking, without conſidering the immediate 


objects of the mind in thinking, which I call 1b EAS: 
and therefore in treating of the Underſtanding, I gueſs 
it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt part of 


my book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe 


objects of the mind, in thinking, are; whence they 
come; what uſe the mind makes of them in its ſeve— 
ral ways of thinking; and what are the outward marks, 


whereby it ſignifies them to others, or records them 


for its own uſe. And this, in ſhort, is % w.y by 
ideas, that which your lordthip calls my new way 5y 
ideas; which, my lord, if it be ew, it is but a new 
hiſtory of an old thing. For I think it will not be 
doubted, that men always performed tlie actions of 
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bu, rerſaning, belicoing, and 47 wing, juſt after 
the ſame manner that they do now: though whether 

the ſame account has heretofore beeu given of the way 
how they performed thefe actions, or wherein they 
conſiſted, Ido not know. Were Jas well read as 
your lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gen- 


tle reprimand of your lord{lip's, for thinking my way 


of ideas SEW, for want of looking 1¹⁰ other - mens 
thoughts, which aft in their books. 

Your lordihip s words, as an acknowledgment of 
your ialtructions in the caſe, and as a warning to o- 


thers, who will be ſo bold adventurers as to /pin any 


thing barely out of their own thoughts, I ſhall fer down 
at large; and they run thus; Mhether you took this 
w.ry of 4. teas from the modern philoſopher, mentioned by 


Joi, is not at all material; but I intended no reflection 


2 in it, (er that you mean by u, commend:ng 
' as a fot lar of /0 great a m Hier), I never eg 


to tale from yo the honour of your own inventions : 


and I do believe you, when you ſay, that you wrote 


from Four own thou ts, and the ideas you had there. 


But many things may ſeem new to one, that converſes 
only with his wn ay which really are not jo ; 
as he my find, when he looks into the thoughts of o- 


ther men, which appear _ their 099Rs. Aud there- 


fore, although T have 27% lee fer the invention of 


ſich, who can ſpin volines barely out of their own. 


thoughts; get I am «pt i think, they would oblige the 


mer more, if, af after ney have thought [6 much thems 


ſeloes, they would examine what th: 2515 others have. 


had . fore them conc erning tho [ume oh; Ins ; that fn 


bl 


_ thoſe may not be thyugit iheir 64 ticveritions, which 


are common to themſcloes ard tthirs. If a man [ould 
try all the magneti-al experiments him/clf, and publiſh 
them as his ewn ths: phts, he might take himself to be 


the irventir of them : but he thut examines 5 con- 


2 them with what Ciòbert, and gthers have done 
* 1 bag ood "oy TILE h the 2 40 his dili- 
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with ether mens; by which the world would receive 
greater advantage, althorgh he loft the honour of Hei 
a Or. ginal. 

To alleviate my fault herein, I agree with your 
lordſhip, that many things may ſeem mt , to 1ne that 
conderſes only with his own thoughts, which are really 
not {4 + but I mult crave leave to ſuggeſt to your lord- 
ſhip, that if in ſpinning of them out of his own thoughts, 
they /eem new to him, he 1s certainly the inventor of 
them ; and they may as juitly be thought his ow2 in- 
vention, as any one's; and he is as certainly the 72. 
ventor of them, as any one who thought on them be- 
fore him: the diſtinction of invention, or not inven- 
tion, lying not in thinkingftirſt, or not firſt, but in bor- 
Towing, or not borrowing our thoughts from another: 
and he to whom, ſpinning them out of his own 
thoughts, they ſeem new, could. not certainly borrow 
them from another. So he truly invented printing in 
Furope, who, without any communication with the 
Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own thoughts; though it 
was ever fo true, that the Chine/e had the uſe of 
printing, nay, of printing in the very /ame way, among 
them, many ages before him. So that he that ſpins 
any thing out of his own thoughts, that ſeems new to 
him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own invention, ſhould 
he examine ever ſo far, what theughts others had: 
had before him concerning the ſame thing, and ſhould 
find, by examining, that they had the fame thoughts 
too. 

But what great obligation this would be to the world, 
or weighty cauſe of turning over and looking into 
| books, I confeſs I do not ſee. The great end to me, 
in converſing with my own or other mens thoughts, 

in matters of ſpeculation, is to find truth, without be- 
ing much concerned whether my own ſpinning of it 
out of mine, or their {pinning of it out of their own 
thoughts, helps me to it. And how little I affect the 
honour of an original, may he ſeen in that place of my 
book, where, if any- where, that itch of vain- -glory 
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was likelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been ſo over” 
run with it, as to need a cure. It is where ! {peak of 


certainty, in theſe following words, taken notice.of 
by your 10 dip! in another place: I think I fav: 


ſheuijit wherein it is that certainty, real certainty, con- 
{ifts, which, whatever it was to others, was, Ice, 
4% nn heretsſure, one of thoſe Fs lider ata, which 1 found 
great want of. 

Here, my lord, 1 neu this ſeemed to me, 


and the more ſo bee: aufe poilibly I had in vain haunted | 


for it in the % 4 of 0:9275; yet I ſpoke of it as new 
only to myſelf; I-aving others, in the undiſturbed 
poſition of what, either by invention or rexding, was 
theirs before; without affuming to myſelf any other 
honour, but that of my own ignorance, till that time, 
If others before 114d ſhewn w her in certunry lay. And 
| yer, my lord, if I had, upon this occalion, been for- 

ward to aſſime to myſelf the honor of an 64girnal, I 
think I had buen pretty fafe in ic; ſince 1 theuld have 
had your lordſhip for my guarautee and vindicator in 


that point, Wig are picalcd to Call It 22w 3 and, as 


ſuch, to write againſt it. 
And truly, my lord, in this reſpect, my book has 


had very unlucky {rars, bnce it hath had the misfor- 


tune to diſple fe „our lordſiiip v 1th 1many things init, 
for their novelty ; as a mew way of rea/cning ; Heu 
hy puthe ſis abuut reaſon ; nw ſort of em ve 
terms; new way of id as; new methed of ee 
&c. And yet, in other pie ces, 5 Gur 151 dtlüp ſcems 
to think it worthy in me of your ierdthip's reflection, 
for fa+ins but what gthers Lave ſaid before. As 
where | fav, In the d ferent make of mens tempers, 
aud upplication of their ilgughis, fume arguments pree 


vil more yn one, and ime an «2 0ther, fur the con- 


firmatinn of the ſame truth. Your lordihip alks, Whit 
ts this different from what men of underſianding have 
aid“ Again, L take it, 10ur lo:dthip meant not theſe 
words for a cOmmendar on of niy book, where 0 


ſay 3 But 7 136 Hille be tits Atst by, 50 the limple | ideas ; 
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that come in by ſenſation or reflection, and their 
being the to! \ndation of our knowledge, bur that or 
a0t:ons of t/ nys come in, either [rom our ſenſes, 0 or 


the exerciſe of our minds : as there is nuthing extra» 


ordinary iu the diſcovery, ſo gut lord{hip is fur enough 
from 0} fing that, wherein 10: think all mankind are 
agreew. f 
Ard again, But whit need all th: 's great naſe about 


ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by ideas; 


if, after ail, it comes only to this, that our. ideas only 
repreſent to us ſuch things, tr (172 whencs we bring ar- 
guments i prove the truth of things ? | 

But, The world hath been Hengel emuſed with 
ideas of lute; and we have 5:en told, that ſt range 
things might be don? by the 20 cf ideas, and yet theſe 
ideas, at laſt, come to be only commen notions uf 
things, which we mi'ft mike uſe of in our reuſoninge 
And to the like purpoſes | in other places. 

Whether, therefore, at lult, your lordſhip will re- 
ſolve, that it is 2c or no; or more faulty by its be 
ing new, mult be left to your lordſhip. This I find 
by it, that wy book cannot avoid being condemned on 


the one ſide or the other; nor do I fee a poſſibility 
to help it. If there be readers that like only ew 


thoughts; or, on the other ſide, others that can bear 
nothing but what can be juſtified by received authori- 
ties in print ; ; I muſt devre them to make themſelves 
amerds in Ie; part which they like, for the diſplea- 
ſure they receive in the other: hut if any ſhould be fo 
exact, as to lind fault with both, truly, I Know not 
well what to ſay to them. The caſe is a plain caſe, 


the book is all over nauaht, and there is nat a ſen- 


tence in it, that is not, either from its antiquity or 
novelty, to be od; and ſo there is a ſhort 
end of it. From your lordſhip ir.deed, in particular, [ 
can hope for ſomething b better ; * vour lordihip 
thinks the general deſign f it %% gd, that that, 1 
ſlatter myſelf, would prevail on pour loralup to pre- 
lerve it from the fire. 
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But as to the way your lordſhip thinks I ſhould | 
have taken to prevent the having it thurght my tnven- 


tion, when it was common to me with others, it un- 


_ luckily fo tell out, in the ſubject of my 2 of bu— 
man underſtanding, that I could not look into the 
thoughts of other men to inform myſelf. For my de. 
lign being, as well as I could, to copy nature, and to 
give an account of the o perations ok the mind in think- 
ing; I could look into no body's underſtanding but my 


on, to fee how it wrought ; nor have a proſpect in. 


to other mens minds, to view their thoughts there, 
and obſerve what ſteps and motions they took, and 
by what gradations they proceeded in their acquaint- 
ing themſelves with truth, and their advance to know- 


ledge : what we find in their thoughts in books, is but 
the reſult of this, and not the progreſs and working 


of their minds, in coming to the opinions or conclu- 

| tions they ſet down and publiſhed. 

All, therefore, that I can fay of my book, is, that 
it is a copy of my own mind, in its ſeveral ways of 

| operation. And all that I can ſay for the publithing 


of it, 18, that I think the intellectual faculties are 


made, and operatea like in moſt men; and that ſome, 
that | ſhewed it to before! publiſhed it, likedit fo well, 
that I was confirmed in that opinion. And therefore, 
if it ſhould happen that it ſhould not be fo, but that 
ſome men ſhould have ways of thinking, reaſoning, or 


arriving at certainty, different from others, and above 


_ thoſe that I find my mind to ufe and acquieſce in, I 
do not fee of what ufe my book can be to them. | 
can only make it my humble requeſt, in wy own 
name, and jn the name of thoſe that are of my lie, 
who find their minds work, reaſon, and know in the 
fume low way that mine res. that thofe men of a 
more happy genius would ſhew us the way of their 
nobler fligſite: and particularly would diſeover to us 
their ſlior ter or ſurer way to certainty, than bv ideas, 
and tlie obſerving their agreement or diſagreement. 


* 
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Your lordſhip adds, But now it ſeems, nithing is 
intelligible bt what ſuite wiih the new way of 3 


My lord, the new way of iders, and the old way of 


ſpeaking intellizibly , was 1 8, and ever will be, 


the fame: an if ! may take the liberty to declare my 


ſenſe of it, herein it conſiſts: 1. That a man uſe no 
words, but ſuch as he makes the fgns of certain de- 


termincd objects of bis mind in thinking, which he 


can make known tn another. IL. Next, that he 1 
the ſame word iteadily, for the nn of the fame im- 
mediate object of his mind in think ing. 3. That he 


| Join theſe words together in propeſitions, according. 
to the grammatical rules of that language he ſpeaks 
in. 4. That he unite thoſe {entences in a coherent 


diſcourſe. Thus, and thus Haly, I hambly conceive, 
any one may preſerve bimſelf trom the confines an 
ſuſpicion of jarzon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe 


immediate objects of his mind, which his worcs do, 


or thouls tand for, ideas or no. 


Mr Locke's third letter to the bichop of Worceſter 


p. 233, &C- 


vol. I. | - Þ 
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CMA p. u. 
- yo innate princ dies. in the mind. 


1 The away ſons how wwe come Þ any Enwledee, 
ſufficient to prove it nit innate. F 2. General. 
alſent the great argument. F 3. Univerſal con- 
ſent proves nothing innate. { 4+ What is, is; 
and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be, not univerſally afjented to. & 5. Net 
on the mind naturally imprinted, becauſe not 
known to children, idiots, &c. $ 6, 7 7. 7 hat 
men know them when they come to the uſe of rea- 
fon, enſavered. 9 8. If reaſon diſcovered them, 
that would not prove them innate. & 9, 10, 11. 3 
7s F fe that reaſs „1 diſcovers theme. {$ 12. The 
coming to the uſe of reaſon, not the time «ve 
cane t know theſe ms § 13. By this, they 
are nxt u tinguifhed from other ramble truths. 
d 14. F commg to the uſe of rec f11ty, were the 
lime of their diſcovery, it would nat on them 
innute. 15, 16. Fle eps by which the miad 
attains ſeveral truths. F 17. Afﬀe ig as fon 
as propoſed and underfiout, proves them net in- 
nate. $18. 1f ſuch an affent be a mark of in- 
nate, then that que and tabs are equal to three ; 
that faveetneſs is nit bultorneſs; and a ee 2 
the like, mujt be iunute. & 190. Such leg gene 
ral prep ofitions bugwn before thoſe uni 87 1 au- 
im. { 20. One and oc 8 al. 2 250, c. not 
general mr uſefidl, anfivercd. & 21. Th nA 
ams not being lust fone! hui, til, propefed,, proves 
them nat innate. $ 22. Inipiicitly knewn before 


propo/t ings SR] "eg {i * the wild 1s eafuble of 


C 
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© 5 23. The arguinent of ajjenting an firſt hearing, 
| 1s upon a falſe ſupp! ofrtion of 19 precedent teaching, 
\ 24. Not innate, becauſe not univerſally aſ= 
| ſented to. $ 25. Theſe maxims not the fi 1 
known,  $ 20. ind | nat innate. d 27. Net 


; : mnate, be aſe te y appear lect /t, qvhere mas 17 
„ ; innate [Teas 6 clear * A. 9 "285 Recapitul Jon 
3 | lion. 

„is an eſtabliſhed opinion amongſt ſome men, 
1 1 A that there are in the underlta ding certain in- 
nate principles; ſome primary notions. Kovac 
+ wor, Characters as it were, ſtamped upon the mind 


of man, which the ſoul receives in its very firſt 
4 being; and brings 1 into the world withit. It would 
&- | - be ſulbicient to convince the u! pre judiec -d read- 
3 ers of the falſene ſs of this ſuppolition, it 1 thould 


: | _ only thew (as 1 _ I tha!l in the following parts 
of this difcourte) how men, barely by the uſe of 
4 | their natural faculties, may attain to all the know- 

BN ledge they have, without the help oft any innate im- 
1 preilions; and may arrive at certainty, without any 
„ ſuch original notions or principle 8. For Ii imagine 
5 any one w:ll eaſily gra int, that it would be 1 imper- 
wy tinent to ſuppoſe the ideas of colours innate in 4 
i creature, to whom God hath given ſight, and a 
power to receive them by the eves, from external 
2 1 objects; and no lefs unreaſonable would 1t be to 
+ ottrivute rene truths to the impreiſions of na— 
. ture and inn ate characters, when we may ob- 
1 ſerve in ourſelves faculties fit to attain as ea\y and 
Kg certuin knowledge of th zem, as if they were origi- | 
„ nally imprinted on the mind. | 
1 But becauſe a man is not permitted without 
of 1 _ cenſure to follow his own thoughts in the ſearch 
0 of truth, w nen they lead him ever ſo little out of 
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the common road; I thal! ict dow n the reaſons 
that made me doubt of the truth of that opinion, 


as an excule for my r ICE; | if 1 be in one; which 


I ieave to be conſidere I by tnote, who, with me, 


x 


diſpoſe themfelves to. embrace truth, w nere ever 


tney tind it. 
92. There is nothing more commonly taken 
for granted, than that there are certain principles 


both ſpeculative and practical, for they [rears of 


both, univerſally agreed upon by all mankind; 


which therefore, they argue, mult needs be con- 


itant impreſſions, which the ſouls of men receive 
in their firſt beings, and which tacy bring into Low 


World with them, as neceſiarily and really as they | 


KO ny of their inherent faculties. 
$ 3- This argument, drawn from univerſal 
conient, has this misfortune i: it, that if it were 


true in matter of fact, that there were certain 


truths, wherein all mankind agreed, it would 
not prove them innate, if there can be any other 

way ſhown how men may come to that univerſal 
agreement, in the thin, FS they do Content in; 
which I preſume may be done. 


$ 4- But, which is worſe, this argument ot 


univerſal conſent, which is made uſe of to prove 
innate principles, ſeems to mea demonitration that 


there are none ſuch; becauſe there are none to 
which all mankind give an univerſal allent. I 


{hall begin with the ſpeculative, and inſtance in 
thoſe magnified principles Ofdemonſtration; {1 hats 
Jever is, is; and, I is impoſſible for the fume thing 


to be, and not to = which, of all others, I think 


have the moſt allowed title to innate. Theſe 
have ſo ſettled a reputation of maxims univerſally 


received, taat it will, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, 
if any one aould ſeem to queſtion it. Put yet [ 
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take liberty to ſay, thot theſe propoſitions are ſo 


far from having an univerſal allent, that there are 
a great part of mankind, to whom they are not o 
muck as known. | 

„For, firit it is evident; that all chiliing 
and Idiot have not the leaſt apprehenſion or 
thought of them : and the want of that is enough 
to deſtroy that univerfal aſſent, which mult needs 


be the neceſſary concomitant of ail innate truths: 
it ſeeming to me near a contradiction, to fay, that 
there are truths imprinted on the toul, which it 


perceives or underitands not: imprinting, if it 
ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe but the 
making certain truths to be percety ed. For, to 
impriot anything on the mind, without the mind's 
percciving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If 
therefore children and idiots have ſouls, have 


minds, with thoſe 1mpretiions upon them, they 
muſt unavoidably perecive them, and necellarily 


know and alient to theſe truths; which, ſince they 
do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch im- 
preſſions. For, if they are not notions naturally 
imprinted, how can they be innate? And it they 


are notions imprinted, how can they be unknown 2 


To ſay a notion is iraprinted on the mi; 1d, and 
at the tame time to ay, that the mind is igno- 


rant of it, and never yet took notice of it, 15 to- 


2 this imprethon nothing. No P? opoſition 

an be ſaid to be in the mind, winch it never yer 
hace » Which it was never yet conſcious of. For 
if any one may; then, by the ſame reaſon, all 


propohtions that are true, and the mind is ca- 


pable ever cf aflenting to, may be ſaid to be in the 
mind, and to be imprinted: fince, if any one can 
be {; ad to be in the mind, which it never yet 
knew, it mull, be only becauſe it is Copugic of 


7 
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knowing it; and ſo the mind is of all truths it e- 
ver ſhall know. Nay, thus truths may be imprint-— 


ed on the mind, which it never did, nor ever thall 
know: for a man may live long, and die at laſt in 


ignorance of many truths, which his mind was | 


capable of knowing, and that with certainty. 80 
that if the capacity of knowing be the natural 
impreſſion contended for, all the truths a man e- 


ver comes to know, will, by this account, be eve- 


ry one of them innate; and this great point will 
amount to no more, but only to a very impro- 
per way of ſpeaking 3 which whilit it pretends to 
afert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe 


who deny innate principles. For no-body, I think, 
ever denied, that the mind was capable of know- | 
ing ſeveral truths: 'The capacity, they ſay, is 


innate, the knowledge: acquired. But then to 


what end ſuch conteſt for certain maxims? If 
| truths can be imprinted on the underſtanding 
without being perceived, I can fee no difference 


_ there can be, between 2 truths the mind is ca- 
pable of knowing, in re 
they muſt all be innate, or all adventitious : In 


rain ſhall a man go about to diſtinguiſh them. 


He therefore that talks of innate notions in the 


underſtanding, cannot (it he intend thereby any 
diſtinct fort of truths) mean ſuch truths to be in 


the underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is 


vet wholly ignorant of. For if theſe words, to. 
be in the underſtanding, have any propriety, they 


fignify to be underſtood; fo that, tͤ be in the 
underſtanding, and not to be underſtood; to be 


in the mind and never to be perceived, is all one, 


as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the mind or 


underſtanding. If therefore theſe two propoſi- 
tions, I br: hoe ver. 105 i; on; 11 74 14po//ibe for + 
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the ſame thing to be and not to be, are by nature 
imprinted, children cannot be ignorant of them 
infants, and all that have ſouls, mutt neceſlarily 


have them in their underſtandings, know the 
truth of them, and aſlent to it. | 


6. To avoid this, it is uſually anſwered, 
That all men know and aſſent to them, when they 


come to the uſe of reaſon, and this is enough to 


prove them innate. I anſwer, . 

6 7. Doubtful exprettions, that have 1. arce 
any ſigniſication, go for clear reaſons to thoſe 
who, being ere fled, take not the pains to ex- 


amine even what they themſelves ſay. For to ap- 


ply this anſwer with any tolerable ſenſe to our pre- 
tent purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two 


things; either, that as ſoon men come to the 


uſe of reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native inſcriptions 


come to be known, and obſerved by them: or elſe, 


that the uſe and exerciſe of mens reaſons aſſiſts 
them in the diſcovery of theſe principles, and cer- 
tainly makes them known to them. 
98. If they mean, that by the % of wake 
men may diſcover theſe principles, and that this 
is ſuſicient to prove them innate; their way of 
arguing will ſtand thus, vis. that whatever truths 


reaſon can certainly ditcover to us, and make us 


firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted 


on the mind; fince that univerſal allent, which is 


made the a of them, amounts to no more but 
this; that by the uſe of reaſon, we are capable to 
come to a certain knowledge of, and aflent to 


them; and by this means there will be no differ- 
_ ence between the maxims of the mathematicians, 


and theorems they deduce from them: all muſt | 
be equally allowed innate; they being all diſcove- 


ries made by the uſe of rcaſon, and truths chat a 
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rational creature may ce: tainly come to know, if 
he apply his thoughts rightly that way, 
$ 9. But how can theſe men think the uſe of 
reaſ91 necellary to diſcover principles that are ſup- 
poſed innate, when reaſon, if we may believe 
them, is nothing clte but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from 6 or propoſitions 
that are already known ? That certainly can ne- 
ver be thought innate, which we have need of 
reaſon to difcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, we will 
have all the certain truths that reaion ever teaches 
us, to be innate. We may as well think the uſe 
of reaſon neceſtary to make our eyes difcover vi- 
_ ſible objects, as that there ſhould be need of rea- 
ſon, or the exerciſe thereof, to make the under- 
| ſtanding fee what is originally engraven in it, and 
cannot be in the underſtanding, before it is per- 
ceived by it. So that to make reaſon diſcover 
thoſe truths thus imprinted, 1s to fay, that the 
ule of reaſon diſcovers to a man, what he knew 
before; and men have thoſe innate, impreſſed 
truths originally, and before the uſe of reaſon, and 
yet are always ignorant of them. till they come 
to the uſe of reaſon, it is in eitect to fay, that 
men know, and know them not, at the ſame 
time. | 
6 10. It will perhat ps be ſaid, that mathemati- 
cal demonſtrations, and other truths that are 
not innate, are not ail: -nted to as ſoon as propo- 
_ fed, wherein they are diſtinzufthed from theſe 
maxims, and other innate truths. 1 thall have 
occation to ſpeak of afient upon the firſt propo- 
ſing, more particularly by and by. I ſhall here 
only, and that very readily, allow, ihac theſe ma- 
-. x1ms, and mat homatic ddemontras ons, are in thus 
different; that the one kas need of reaſon, uſing 
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of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our at- 
ſent; but the other, as ſoon as underilood, are, 
without any the leait reaſoning, conbraced and 


allented to. But I withal beg leave to obterve, 


that it lays open the weakneſs of this ſubterfuge, 


which requires the w/e of reaſon for the difcovery 
of theſe genera] truths: fince it muſt be confe {= 
fed, that in their diſcov cry there is no ule made 
of reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who ive 

this anſwer, will not be forw ard to allirm, that 
the knowledge of this maxim, That it is impeſſible 


Vr the fame thing to be, and not 15 Se, 1 is a deduction 


of our reaton. For this would be to deſtroy that 
bounty of nature they ſeem ſo fond of, wiulit 
they make the knowledge of thoſe principles to 


depend on the labour of our thoughts. For all 
reafoning is ſearch, and caſting about, and re- 
gquires pains and application. And how can it, 
With any tolerable ſenſe, be ſuppoſed, that what 


was imprinted by nature, as the foundation aud 


guide of our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe en 
fon to diſcover it? 


\ 11. Thoſe who will take the pains to reflect 


with a little attention on the operations of the un- 
Arrſtanding. will find, that this ready aſſent of 


the mind to fome tri * By de epends not e either on 
native inſcription, or the % of reaſon ; but on a 
faculty of the mind, quite diſtinct from both of 
them, as we ſhall he hereaitcr. Reaſon there- 
tore having nothing to do in procuring our atlent 
to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that men know and 

aſſent to them, when they came t2 the uf? of reaſon, | 


be meant, that the uſe of reuſon ailiſts us in the 
knowledge of theſe maxims, it is utterly falſe; ard 


were it true, would prove them not to be e | 
912. If by knowing and atſenting to them, 


frivolous. Firit, it is falſe 
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when awe come to the uſe of reaſun, be mcant, that 
this is the time when the y Come to be taken no- 


tice of by the mind; and that as ſoon as children 
come to the uſe of reaſon; they come alſo to know 


and ailent-w theſe maxims ; this alfo is ſalſe ard 


becauſe it is evident, 
theſe maxims are not 11 the mind ſo early as the 


ule of reaſon : and therefore the coming to the uſe 


of reaton is falſely aſſigned as the tim? of their dif 


COVETY. How many initances of the uic of reaton 
inay be oblerved in chi! dren, long time before 
they have e any knowledge Oi this maxim, That it 
ws iinpoſſible for the ſame thing t5 d, and nit to be? 
And a great part of illiterate pas le, © and iavages, 
paſs many years, even ot their rational age, with- 
out ever thinking on this, and the like general 
propoitio 13. I grant men come not to the know- 
ledge of thete ne, and mere abitract truths, 
which are thought innate, tit! they c ome to the 


uſe of reaſon; apd T add, nor then neither. Which 
is ſo, becauſe till after hey dome to the uſe of 


reaſon, thoſe genera : abit, ideas are not framed 
in the mind, about wh kich the te gendral maxims 
are, which are miliaten for in. de Drinciples, but 


are indeed difcov: eries made. and verities introdu- 


ced, and brought iato the mind! y tlie fame way, 


and ditcove red by the 8 80 1223, 2s feveral other 
Propoittiont, u Mich no-bedy Was ever 10 extrava- 
gant as to ſuppole ian e. Tits I hope to make 
plan in the que! | ©: this diſcourfe. I allow tnere- 
fore a neccihty, tlar men 0nd come to the ute 
of reaion, before tncy get tne Knowiedge of thoſe 
gencral truths but deny, that mens coming to 
the ule - reaton is the time of their diſcovery, 

F 12. In tne mean time, it is obſerravie, that 
this ſaying, tat men know and aſtent to thei 
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maxims, when they ceme o the uſe of reafin, n- 
mounts in reality of tact to no more but this, that 
they are never knou- ny nor taken notice On, be— 


fore the uſe of reaſon, but may poſſibly be aſ- 
ſented to ſome time after, during a man's life; but 


when, is uncertain : and to may all other Oo 
able hrs as well as theſe; which therefore 
have no advantage nor diflinction from others, 
by this note of being known when we come to the 
uſe of reuſon; nor are thereby proved to be 1 in- 


nate, but quite the contrary. 


$ 14. But lecondly, were it true, that the pre- 
ciſe time of their being known, and aſſented to, 
were, when men come to the uſe of reaſon ; nei- 


ther would that prove them innate. This w ay 


of arguing is as frivolous, as the ſuppoſition itſelf 
is falſe. For | by whar kind of logic will it ppc. rs 
that any notion is originally by nature 1mprinted 


in the wind mn its firit conttitution, becauſe it 


comes firit to be obſerved 158 a! Ae to, when 


a faculty of the mind, which has a quite diſtinct 
province, begins to exert itſe 0 And theret fore, 


the coming to the uſe of ſpecch, if it were ſup- 
poſed the time that theſe max 5 are fliſt aflent- 
ed to, (whicl it may be with as much truth, as 


the time when men come to the ule of rea fe on), 
would be as good a proof that they were innate, 


as to lay, they are innate vecuuſe men aſſent to 
them, when they come to the ule oi reaton. 1 
aarce then with theſe men of innate principle „ 
that there is no knowledge of theſe general and 
ſelf- evident maxims in tue mind, til 1t comes to 
the exerciſe of reaſon: but I 517 that the chu: ng 
to the uſe of reaſon is the preciſe time when they 
are friſt taken notice of; and, if that were the 
preciſe time, I deny that it woud prove them in- 
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nate. All that can with any truth be meant b 

this propobrion, that men afſe „t to them awhen th ey 
con to the uſe of reaſon, is no more but this, that 
the making of general abſtract ideas, and the un- 
deritanding ot general names, being a concomitant 
of the rational faculty, and growing up with it, 
children commonly get not thote reneral ideas, 
nor learn the names that ſtand for them, till ha— 


ving for a good while exercifed their realcn about 


familiar and more particular ideas, they are, by 
their ordinary diſcourfe and actions with others, 
acknowledged to be capable of rational converſa- 
tion. It alenting to theſe maxims, when men come 
to the uſe of reaſon, can be true in any other 
tenſe, I defire it may be ſhown; or at leaſt, how 
in this, or any other ſenſe, it proves them innate. 

6 15. The ſenſes at firit let in particular ideas, 
and farnith the yet empty cabinet; and the mind 
by degrees growing familiar with ae of them, 
they are bod Ted in the memory, and names got to 
them. Afterwards the mind proceeding farther, 
abſtracts taem, and by degrees learns the uſe of 
general names. In this manner the mind comes 
to be furniihed with ideas and language, the ma- 


terials about which to exerciſc its diſcurſive facul- 
ty: and the ute of reatun becomes daily more vi- 


ſible, as theſe materials, that give it employment, 
1ncreale. but thouſth the having OL geperal ideas, 
and the uſe of general words, and reafon, uiually 
grow cogetner; yet I fee not how this any way 
proves them innate. The knowledge of fore truths, 
I confeſs, is very early in the mind; but in a way 
that ſhers them not to be innate. For. if we will 
obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about ideas, net 


innate, but acquired: it being about thoſe firſt, 
Ay 
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which infants have earlieſt to do, which make 


the moſt frequent impreſſions on their ſenſes. In 


ideas thus got, the mind diſcovers, that ſome a- 
gree, and others dilter, probably as foon as it 


has any uſe of memory; as ſoon as it is able to 


retain and receive diſtinct ideas. But whether it 
be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long be- 
fore it has the uſe of words, or comes to that 
which we commonly call the % of reaſon. For a 


child knows certainly, before it can fpeak, the 


diference between tlie ideas of ſweet and bitter, 
i. e. that ſweet is not bitter, as it knows aiter- 
wards, when it comes to ſpeak, that wormwood 
and ſugar-plumbs are not the ſame thing. 

(16. A child knows not that three and four 


are equal to ſeven, till he comes to be able to count 
to ſeven, and has got the name and idea of equy- 


lity : and then upon explaining thoſe words, be 

preſently ailents to, or rather percetves the truth 
of that propoſition. But neither does he then 
readily aſſent, becauſe it is an innate truth, nor 


was his affent wanting till then, becauſe he want- 


ed the uſe of reaſon; but the truth of it appears 
to him, as ſoon as hy bas fettled in his mind the 


clear and diſt inct ideas that theſe names wand for: 


and then he knows the truth of that propotition, 


upon the ſame grounds, and by the fame means, 
that he knew before that a rod and cherry are 


not the fame thing; and upon the ſame grounds 
aito, that he may come to know afte: warde, 7 hat 


it 15 poſſible for the fame ting 19 le und net to 


be, as all be more fuily {hew n wards 80 
that the later it is before anv ene comes to have 
thoſe general ideas, about which thoſe maxims 


are; or to know the 6gniiication of thoſe general 


terms that ſtand for tacm; or to put tog .cther in 
Vor 1 „ 
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his mind the ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo 
will it be before he comes to aflent to thoſe ma- 


xims, whoſe terms, with the ideas they ſtand for, 
being no more innate than thoſe of a cat or a 


weeſel, he mult ſtay till time and obſervation have 


acquainted him with them; and then he will be 
in a capacity to know the truth of theſe maxims, 
upon the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put 
together thoſe ideas in his mind, and obſerve 
whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 
preſſed in thoſe propoſitions. And therefore it is, 
that a man knows that eighteen and nineteen are 
equal to thirty- ſeven, by the fame ſelf- evidence that 
he knows one and two to be equal to three: yet 
a child knows.this not fo foon as the other; not 
for want of the uſe of reaſon; but becauſe the 


ideas the words eighteen, ninetcen, and thirty- | 


ſeven ſtand for, are not fo ſoon got, as thoſe 
which are ſignified by one, two, and three. 

$ 17. This evaſion therefore of general aſſent, 
when men come to ihe uſę of reaſon, failing as 
it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe 


ſuppoſed innate, and other truths, that are after- 
wards acquired and learned, men have endeavour- 
ed to ſecure an univerſil allent to mow ry call 


maxims, by ſaying, they are generally offented to 
as foon as propoſed, anc the terms they are propo- 


fed in underſtood: fſecins ail men, even children, 


as ſoon as they hear and underitand the terms, 


aſſent to theſe bropoſitio: 13, they think it is ſufli- 


cient to Prove -trem innate. For fince men ne- 
vec fail, after they have once underſtood the words, 


to acknowledge them for undoubted truths, they. 


_ would inter, that certainly theſe propotitions were 
ſirſt lodged in the a Gp which, without 


&11V teaching, the mine » at the Very lielt propoſal, | 
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immediately cloſes with, and aſſents to, and after 
that never doubts again. 


5 18. In anfwer to this, I demand, whether 


ready aſſent given tO a propoſition wpgn firſt hear- 


ing, and underſtanding the terms, be a certain 
mark of an innate principle? If it be not, ſuch 
a general aſſent is in vain urged as a proof ot 


them: if it be ſaid, that it is a mark of innate, they 


muſt then allow all ſuch propoſitions to be innate, 
which are generally aſſented to as ſoon as heard, 
whereby they will ind themſelves plentifully ſto— 
red with innate principles. For upon the ſame 
ground, viz. of aſſent at hrit hearing and un- 
derſtanding the terms, that men would have thoſe 


maxims paſs forinnate, they mult alſo admit ſeveral 


propoſitions about numbers to be innate: and 
thus, That ane and two are equal to three; that 


two and tau are equal to four; and a multitude 
of other the like propoſitions in numbers, that e- 


very body afſents to, at firſt hearing, and under- 
ſtanding the terms, mult have a place amongſt 


' thoſe innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative 


of numbers alone, and propoſitions made about 
ſeveral of them; but even natural philoſophy, and 
all the other ſciences, afford propoſitions, Which 
are ſure to meet with aſſent as foon as they are 
underitood. That two bodies cannot be in the ſame 
place, is a truth that no-body any more ſticks at, 
than at this maxim, T hat it is impoſſible for the ſame. 
thing to be and not to be; That white is not black; 
That a ſquare is not a circle; That yelloauneſs is not 
ſweetneſs : theſe and a million of other ſuch pro- 
poſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct i- 


deas of, every man in his wits, at firſt hearing, and 
knowing what the names ſtand for, mult necefſa- 


rily atfent to. If theſe men will be true to their 
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own rules and have affent, at h beorng and un- 


derſtanding the ter 1 to be am. + of innate, they | 


muſt allow, not only as many innate propoſitions 
25 men have diſtinct ideas, but as many 45 men 
can make propoſitions wherein different ideas are 
denied one of another. Since every propoſition, 
wherein one different idea is denied of another, 
will as certainly find aſſent at firſt hearing and un- 
derſt: ning the terms, as this general one, It is 
7mp3favle for the ſam? thing to be and nt to be; 

or that which is the foundation of it, and is the 
caſier underitood of the two, Thee is not dife 
erent; by which account, they will have legions 
of innate propoſitions of this one fort, without 
mentioning any other. But fince no propolition 
can be innate, unleſs the ideas about which it 1s 
be innate; this will be to ſuppoſe all our ideas 


of colours, founds, tatites, figures, &c. innate z 
than which, there cannot be any thing more op- 


polite to reaſon and experience. Univerſal and 


ready allent upon hearing and underſtanding the 


terms, is, I grant, a mark of ſelf- evidence: but 


ſelf- evidence, depending not on innate impreſ— 


fons, but on fomething lic, as we ſhall thew here- 
after, belongs to ſeveral propoſitions, which no-body 
was yet to extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 


$ 19. Nor let it be ſaid, that thoſe more par- 


ticular ſelf-evident propoſitions, which are aflent- 
ed to at firſt hearing, as, That on? and two ave e- 
qual ta three; That green is not red, 8c. are rc- 
ceived as the conſequences of thote more univer- 
ſal propoſitions, which are looked on as innate 
principles; fince any one, who will but take the 


pains to obſerve what paſſes in the: unde rſtanding, | 
will certainly find, that theſe, and the like lets ge- 
neral propoſitions are certainly Known and tir mly 
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aſſented to, by thoſe who are utterly ignorant of. 
thoſe more general maxims; and fo, being earlier 


in the es than thoſe, as they are called, firit 
principles, cannot owe to them the aſſent where- 


with they are received at firſt hearing. 


920. If it be ſaid, that theſe propoſitions, VIZ, 
Tau and tæbo are equal to four; Red is not blue, & c. 
are not general maxims, nor of any great uſe. 1 
anſwer, that makes nothing to the argument of 


univerſal aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding. 
For, if that be the certain mark of innate, what- 


ever propoſition can be found, that receives gene- 


rah afſent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that 
mult be admitted for an innate propoſition, as well 
as this maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 
bing to be, and not to be, they being upon this 
| a- equal. And as to the difference of being 
more general, that makes this maxim more re- 


mote from being innate; thoſe general and ab- 


ſtract ideas, being more ſtrangers to our firſt ap- 
prehenſions, than thoſe more particular ſelf-evi- 


dent propoſitions; and therefore, it is longer 


before they are admitted and aſſented to by the 
growing underſtanding. And as to the uſefulneſs 
of theſe magniſied maxims, that perhaps will not be 
| found lo great as it is generally conceived, when it 


comes in its due place to be more fully conſidered. 
„21. But we have not yet done with afferting 


to propoſitions at firſt hearing and underſtanding their 
terms; it is fit we firſt take notice, that this, in- 


ſtead of being a mark that they are innate, is a 
proof of the contrary: ſince it ſuppoſes, that ſe- 
veral, who underſtand and know other things, 
are ignorant of theſe principles, till they are pro- 
poſed to them; and that one may be unacquanmt= 
ed with theſe trucks, £1] he hears them from O- 
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thers. For if they were innate, what need they 
be propoſed, in order to gaining aſſent; when, 
by being in the underitanding, by a natural and 
original impreſſion, if there were any ſuch, the 
could not but be known before? Or doth the 
propoſing them, prune them clearer in the mind 
than nature did? If ſo, then the confequence 
will be, that a man knows them better, after he 
has been thus taught them, than he did before. 
Whence it will follow, that theſe principles may 


be made more evident to us by other teaching, 
than nature has made them by impreſſion; which 


will ill agree with the opinion of innate principles, 
and give but little authority to them; but on the 
_ contrary, makes them unfit to be the foundations 
of all our other knowledge, as they are pretended 
to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow 
firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident 
_ truths, upon their being propoſed : but it is clear 

that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, that be 
then begins to know a propoſition, which he 


knew not before; and which, from thenceforth, 


he never queſtions ; not becauſe it was innate, but 
becauſe the conſideration of the nature of the 
things contained in thofe words, would not ſuffer 
him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he 


is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever 


is aſſented to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding 


the terms, muſt pafs fer an innate principle, every 


well- grounded obſervation drawn from particular 
into a general rule, muſt be mnate. When yet 
it is certain, that not all, but only fagacious heads, 


light at firſt on theſe obſervations, and reduce them 


into general propoſitions, not innate, but collect- 


ed from a preceding acquaintance, and reflection 


on Particular inſtances, Theſe, when obſerving 
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men have made them, unobſerving men, when 
they are propoſed to them, cannot reſuſe their at- 


ſent to. 8 


922. If it be ſaid, the underſtanding hath an 
implicit knowledge of theſe principles, but not an 


explicit, before the firſt hearing, (as they muſt, 
who will fay, that they are in the underſtanding. 


before they are known), it will be hard to conceive 


what is meant by a principle 1mprinted on the 


underſtanding implicitly; unleſs it be this, that 


the mind is capable of underſtanding and aſſent- 
ing firmly to ſuch propolitions. And thus all ma- 


thematical demonitrations, as well as firit princi- 


ples, muſt be received as native impreſſions on 
the mind: which, 1 fear, they will ſcarce allow 
bl 5 


them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a 


propoſition, than atlent to it when demonſtrated. 
And few mathematicians will be forward to be- 

lieve, that all the diagrams they have drawn, 
were but copies of thoſe innate characters which 
nature had engraven upon their minds. 


23. There is, I fear, this farther weakneſs 


in the foregoing argument, which would perſuade 
us, that therefore thoſe maxims are to be thought 
innate, which men admit at firft kearing, becault 
they alilent to propoſitions which they are not. 
taught, nor do receive from the force of any argu- 
ment or demonſtration, but a bare explication or 


underſtanding of the terms. Under which, there 


ſeems to me to lie this fallacy; that men are ſup- 
poſed not to be taught, nor to learn any thing 


de novo; when, 1n truth, they are taught, and do 


learn ſomething they were ignorant of before. 
For firſt it is evident, they have learned the terms 
and their ſignification; neither of which was born 
with them. But this is not all the acquired know 
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ledge in the caſe: the ideas themſelves, about 
which the propoſition is, are not born with them, 


no more than their names, but got afterwards. 


So that in all propoſitions that are ailented to at 
firſt hearing, the terms of the propoſition, their 
ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the 1deas them- 


ſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 


innate, I would fain know what there is re- 
maining in ſuch propoſitions that is innate. For 


I would gladly have any one name that propo- 
fition, whoſe terms or ideas were either of them 


innate. We by degrees get ideas and names, 
and learn their appropriated connection one with 
another; and then to propoſitions, made in ſuch 


terms, whole ſignification we have learned, and 
_ wherein the agreement or diſagreement we can 
perceive in our ideas, when put together, is ex- 


preſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though to o- 


ther propofitions, in themſelves as certain and e- 
vident, but which are concerning ideas not ſo 


ſoon or ſo eafily got, we are at the ſame time no 
Way capable of afſenting. For though a child 
quickly afſents to this propoſition, That an apple 
19 not fire, when, by familiar acquaintance, he has 


got the ideas of thoſe two different things diſtin&- 


ly imprinted on his mind, and has learned that the 
names apple and fire ſtand for them; yet it will 
be ſome years after, perhaps, before the ſame 
child will aſſent to this propoſition, That it is im- 

poſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be : be- 
_ cauſe, that though, perhaps, the words are as ea- 
{ſy to be learned, yet the ſignification of them, be- 


ing more large, comprehenhve, and abſtract, than : 


of the names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns 


their preciſe meaning, and it requires more time 


3 


ciples. : 
$24. To conclude this argument of wniver/e/ 
conſent, | agree with theſe defenders of innate 
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lainly to form in his mind thoſe general ideas 
they {t ind for. Pill that be done, you will in vain 
endeavour to make any child aſſent to a propoh- 
tion made up of ſuch general terms: but as ſoon 
as ever he has got thoſe ideas, and learned their 


names, he forwardly cloſes with the one, as well 


as the other of the forementioned propoſitions z 
and with both for the ſame reaton, viz. becauic 
he finds the 1deas he has in his mind to agree or 


diſagree, according as the words ſtanding for them 
are athrmed or denied one of another in the pro- 
poſition. But if propoſitions be brought to him 


in words, which itand for ideas he has not vet in 


his mind; to fuch propoſitions, however evidently 
true or falſe in themtelves, he atfords neither a- 


ſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For words be— 


>, 


ing but empty ſounds, any farther than they are 
ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but aflent to them, 
as they correſpond to thoſe 1deas we have, but no 
farther than that. But the ſhewing by what 
ſteps and ways knowledge comes into our minds, 
and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of ailent, being 


the butineſs of the following difcourſe, it may 


ſuffice to have only touched on it here, as one 


eaſon that made me doubt of thoſe innate prin- 


principles, that if they are innate, they mult needs 
have univerſal aſſent. For that a truth thould be 


innate, and yet not affented to, is to me as unin- 


telligible, as for a man to know a truth, and be 


ignorant of it at the ſame time. But then, by 

| theſe mens own confeſſion, they cannot be innate; 
ſince they are not aſlented to by thoſe who under- 
ſtand not the terms, nor by a great part of thoſs 
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who do underſtand them, but have yet never 


heard nor thought of thoſe propoſitions ; which, 


I think, is at leaſt one half of mankind. But 


were the number far leſs, it would be enough to 


deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and thereby ſhew theſe 


propolitions not to be innate, if children alone 


were ignorant of them. 


6 25. But that I may not be accuſed to argue 


| from the thoughts of infants, which are unknown 
to us, and to conclude from what paſſes m their 
underſtandings before they expreſs it; I ſay next, 


that theſe two general propoſitions are not the 


truths that fr/? poſſeſs the minds of children; nor 


are antecedent to all acquired and advenciatons 


notions; which if they were innate, they mult 
needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, 


it matters not, there is certainly a time when chil 
_ dren begin to think, and their words and actions 


do aſſure us that they do ſo. When therefore 


they are capable of thought, of knowledge, of af- _ 
ſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can be 
ignorant of thoſe notions that nature has imprint= | 


ed, were there any ſuch ? Can it be imagined, 


with any appearance of reaſon, that they perceive 


the impreſſions from things without; and be at 


the ſame time 1gnorant of thoſe characters, which 
nature itſelf has taken care to ftamp within? Can 
they receive and aſſent to adventitious notions, and 
be ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven in- 
to the very principles of their being, and imprint- 
ed there in indelible characters, to be the founda- 


tion and guide of all their acquired knowledge, and 


future reaſonings? | 'This would be to make na- | 
ture take pains to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to 
write very ill; fince its characters could not be 


read by thoſe een which faw other things very 
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well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt 
parts of truth, and the foundations of all our 
knowledge, which are not firſt known, and with- 
out which the undoubted knowledge of ſeveral o- 
ther things may be had. The child certainly 
knows, that the nur/e that feeds it, is neither the 
cat it plays with, nor the blackmoor it is afraid of; 
that the wormſ/eed or muſtard it refuſes, is not the 
apple or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly and 
| undoubtedly aſſured of: but will any one fay, it 
is by virtue of this principle, That it is impoſſible | 1 
for the ſame thing to be and not to be, that it ſo 4 
firmly aſſents to theſe, and other parts of its know- 
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ledge? Or that the child has any notion or ap- 1 
prehenſion of that propoſition at an age, wherein by 
yet it is plain, it knows a great many other truths ? 1 


Hle that will ſay, children join theſe general ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations with their ſucking- bottles and 
their rattles, may perhaps, with juſtice be thought 
to have more paſſion and zeal for his opinion, but 
leſs ſincerity and truth than one of that age. 
926. Though therefore there be teveral gene- 
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ral propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and rea- I's 
dy afſent, as ſoon as propoſed to men grown up, j [ 
who have attained the uſe of more general and ab- | l 
ſitract ideas, and names ſtanding for them; yet i I i 
they not being to be found in thoſe of tender years, | 10 
who nevertheleſs know other things, they cannot 4 0 
pretend to univerſal aflent of intelligent perſons, ” bl 
and fo by no means can be ſuppoſed innate : it = 
being impoſlible, that any truth which is innate, | 
2 if there were any ſuch, ſhould be unknown, at iP 
leaſt to any one who knows any thing elſe. Since, =” 
if they are intate truths, they muſt be innate qt 
thoughts; there being nothing a trath in the 11 
mind that it has ncver thought on. Whercby 44 
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it is evident, if there be any innate truths in the 
| mind, they muſt neciſſurily be the firjt J any thought 


o the firſt that appear there. 

$ 27. That the general maxims we are Gif. 
courſing of, are not known to children, idiots, 
and a great part of mankind, we have already fut. 


ficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they have 


not an univerſal aſſent, nor are general impretſions, 
But there is this farther argument in it, againſt 
their being innate, that theſe characters, it they 
were native and original impreſſions, /bowld appear 
faireft and cleareſt in thoſe perſons, in whom yet 


we find no footiteps of them: and it is, in my 
opinion, a ſtrong preſumption that they are not 
11nate; ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in 
whom, if they were innate, they muſt needs ex= | 
ert themſelves with moſt force and vigour. For 
children, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate people, 
being of all others the leaſt corrupted by cuſtom 
or borrowed opinions; learning and education, 


having not caſt their native thoughts into new 
mould s, nor by ſuperinducing foreign and ftudicd 


_ doctrines, confounded thoſe fair characters na- 


ture had written there; one might reatonably 1 ima- 
gine, that in their minds theſe innate notions 


thould lie open fairly to every one's view, as it is 


certain the thoughts of children do. It might ve- 


ry well be expe Qed, that theſe principles ſhould 


be perfectly known to naturals, which being 
ſtamped immediately on the ſoul, as theſe men 
ſuppoſe, can have no dependence on the conſtitu- 


tions or organs of the body, the only coufeſſed 


difference between them and others. One would 
think, according to theſe mens principles, that all 
theſe native beams of light, were there any ſuch, 

mould! in thoſe, who have no referves, nd arts : of 
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concealment, ſhine out in their full luſtre, and 
| leave us in no more doubt of their being there, 


than we are of their love of pleaſure, and abhor- 


' rence of pain. But alas! amongſt children, idiots, 


ſavages, and the groſsly illiterate, what gene- 


ral maxims are to be found? what univerſal 


principles of knowledge? Their notions are fen 


and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe objects 


! they have had moſt to do with, and which have 


made ur on their ſenſes the frequenteſt and ſtrong- 
eſt impreſſions. A child knows his nurſe and his 
 eradle, and by degrees the play-things of a little 


more advanced age; and a young ſavage has, per- 


haps, his head filled with love and hunting, ae- 
cording to the faſhion of his tribe. But he that 


from a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of 
the woods, will expect theſe abſtract maxims and 


_ reputed principles of ſciences, will, I fear, find 
himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general propoſi- 


tions are ſeldom mentioned in the huts of Indians, 
much leſs are they to be found in the thoughts of 
children, or any impreſſions of them on the minds 


of naturals. They are the language and buſineſs 


| of the ſchools and academies of learned nations, | 


accuitomed to that iori of converiation, or learn- 
ing, where diſputes are frequent; thete maxims 
being ſuited to artificial argumentation, and uſe- 
ful for conviction; ; but not much conqducing to 


the diſcovery of truth, or advancement of KNOW= 


ledge. But of their mall uſc for the improvement 
of know: ledge, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
at large, ib. 4. cp. 7. 

$28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem 


to the maſters of demonitration ; and probably, 
it will hardly down with any body at firſt bear- 


ing. I mutt therefore beg a Üttle truce aich pre- 
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oy and the forbearance of cenſure, till I have 

n heard out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, be- 

i ing very willing to ſubmit to better judgments. 

And ſince I impartially ſearch after truth, I ſhall 

not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been too 

fond of my own notions; which I confeſs we are 

all apt to be, when application and ſtudy have 
warmed our heads with them. 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground 


to think theſe two famed ſpeculative maxims in- 


nate; ſince they are not univerſally aſſented to; 
and the aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other 
than what ſeveral propoſitions, not allowed to be 
innate, equally partake in with them: and ſince 
the aſſent that is given them, is produced another 


Way, and comes not from natural inſcription, as 


1 doubt not but to make appear in the following 
diſcourſe. And if theſe fat 4 principles of knowle dge Al 


and ſcience are found not to be innate, no other fpe= | 
culative maxims can, . with berter igt 


| pretend to be Jo. 5 
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CHAP. III. 
No innate practical Principles. 


0 1. No moral principles ſp clear and ſi generally ro- 


cerved, as ONTO ſpeculative maxims. 


| ( 2. Faith and juſlice not eavned as principles by all 
men. { 3. Obj. Though men deny them in their 


practice, yet they admit them in their thaughts, 


| anſwered. g 4. Moral rules need a proof, ergo, 


not innate. g. Inflance in keeping compactr. 


6 6. Virtue generally approved, net becauſe in- 
nate, but becauſe profitable. 9 7. Mens aftions 


cenviuce uu, that the rule of virtue is not their 
mities practiſed without remorſe. F 10. Men 
nations reject ſeveral moral rutes.  {$ 14. Thoſe 
avho maintain innate praftical principles, tell us 
nat what they are. F 15 - 10. Lord Herbert's 


innate principies examineit. 5 20. Obj. Innate 
principles may be corrupted, anſwered. $ 21. Con- 


eipies muſt be examined. 


H 2 


internal principle. 5 8. Conſcience no prof of = 


any innate moral rule. g . Inflances of enor- 


have contrary practical principles. $11—13. Nele 


trary principles in the world, $ 22—26. How 
men commonly come by their principles. $ 27. Prin- 


F tnoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof we diſ- 
courſed in the foregoing chapter, have not an 
actual univerfal aſſent from all mankind, as we © 

there proved, it is much more viſible concerning 
Pructicul principles, that they come ſhort of an uni- 

_ wverfal reception : and I think it will be hard to in- 
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ſtance any one moral rule which can pretend to ſo 


eneral and ready an aſſent as, What i is, iS; or to 
* ſo manifeſt a truth as this, That it is impo/ ble 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 
it is evident, that they are farther removed bm 


a title to be innate ;z and the doubt of their my 


native impreſſions on the mind, 1s ſtronger again 
theſe moral principles than the other. Not that 


it brings their truth at all in queſtion : the are 


equally true, though not equally evident. 'Thoſe 


ſpeculative maxims carry their own evidence with 


them: but moral principles require reaſoning and 


diſcourſe, and ſome exerciſe of the mind, to diſ- 
cover the certainty of their truth. They lie not | 


open as natural characters engraven on the mind; 


which, if any ſuch, were, they muſt needs be vi- 


ſible by themſelves, and by their own light be 
Certain and known to every body. But this is no 


derogation to their truth and certainty, no more 
than it is to the truth or certainty of the three | 
angles of a triangle being equal to two right ones, 


becauſe it is not ſo evident as the whole is bigger 


Zhan a part, nor fo apt to be aſſented to at firſt 
bearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral rules | 
are capable of demonſtration ; and therefore it is | 


our own fault if we come not to a certain know- 
ledge of them. But the ignorance wherein many 


men are of them, and the fowneſs of aſſent where= 0 
with others receive them, are manifeſt proofs 
that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer them= _ 


| ſelves to their view without ſearching. 


9 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral prin- | 
ciples, wherein all men do agree, I appeal to any | 
who have been but moderately converſant in the | 
hiſtory of mankind, and looked abroad beyond the | 
ſmoke of their own chimneys. Where is that 
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practical truth, that is univerſally received with- 
out doubt or queſtion, as it muſt be if innate? 
Juſtice, and keeping of contracts, is that which 


: y men ſeem to agree in. This is a principle, 


which is thought to extend itſelf to the dens of 


| thieves, and the confederacies of the greateſt vil- 

lains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards 

the putting off humanity itſelf, keep faith and 
rules of juſtice one with another. I grant that 

_ outlaws themſelves do this one amongſt another; 


but it is without receiving theſe as the innate laws 
of nature. They practiſe them as rules of conveni- 


"ence within their own communities: but it is im- 
| poſſible to conceive, that he embraces juſtice as a 
practical principle, who acts fairly with his fellow- 
highwaymen, and at the fame time plunders or 
kills the next honeſt man he meets with. Juſtice _ 
and truth are the common ties of ſociety; and 


therefore, even outlaws and robbers, who break 
with all the world beſides, muſt keep faith and 


rules of equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they 
cannot hold together. But will any one ſay, that 
thoſe that live by fraud and rapine have innate 
principles of truth and juttice which they allow 


and ailent to? 


3: 


{ 3. Perhaps it will be urged, that the facit 
aſſent of their minds agrees to what their practice 
contradits. 1 anſwer, firſt, I have always thought 
the actions of men the beſt interpreters of their 
thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that moit mens 
practice, and ſome mens open profeſſions, have 
either queſtioned or denied theſe princyples, it is 

- impoſſible to eſtablith an univerſal confent (though 
we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown men), 
without which, it is impoſſible to conclude them 
mnate. Secondly, It is very ſtrange and unrea- 
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ſonable to ſuppoſe innate practical principles, 
that terminate only in contemplation. Practical 
principles derived from nature, are there for ope- 
ration, and muſt produce conformity of action, 
not barely ſpeculative aſſent to their truth, or elſe 
they are in vain diſtinguithed from ſpeculative 
maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into man 
a deſire of happineſs, and an averſion to miſery: 

theſe indeed are innate practical principles, which, 
as practical principles ought, do continue con- 


ſtantly to operate and influence all our actions, 


without ceaſing: theſe may be obſerved, in all per- 
ſons and all ages, ſteady and univerſal; but theſe 
are inclinations of the appetite to good, not im- 


preſſions of truth on the underſtanding. I deny 


not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on 
the minds of men; and that, from the very firſt 
inſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are ſome 


things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to 


them; ſome things that they incline to, and o- 


thers that they fly: but this makes nothing for 


innate characters on the mind, which are to be 


the principles of knowledge, regulating our prac= | 
tice. Such natural impreſſions on the underſtand- 


ing, are fo far from being confirmed hereby, that 


this is an argument againſt them: ſince if there | 


were certain characters imprinted by nature on 
the underſtanding as the principles of knowledge, 


we could not but perceive them conſtantly ope= |}. 


rate in us, and influence our knowledge, as we do 


thoſe others on the will and appetite ; which ne- 


ver ceaſe to be the conſtant ſprings and motives of 


all our actions, to which we n feel them . 


ſtrongly impelling us. 
94. Another reaſon that makes me 4 of 


any innate practical principles is, that I think | 
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there cannot any one moral rule be propoſed, whereof 
8 manu may not juſtly demand a reaſon : which 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abturd, if they 
were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which e- 
very innate principle mult needs be, and not need 


auy proof to aſcertain its truth, nor want any rea- 


ſon to gain it approbation. He would be thought 


void of common ſenſe, who aſked, on the one fide 
or on the other fide, to give a reaſon, My it is in- 


poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It car- 
tries its own light and evidence with it, and needs 


no other proof: he that underſtands the terms, 
aſſents to it for its own fake, or elſe nothing will 


ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But 
ſhould that molt unſhaken rule of morality, and 

| fbould dg 
as be would be done unto, be propoſed to one who 
never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to un- 


foundation of all ſocial virtue, That one 


derſtand its meaning; might he not, without any 


abſurdity, aſk a reaſon why? And were not he 
| that propoſed it bound to make out the truth and 

_ _ reaſonableneſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhews _ 
it not to be innate ; for if it were, it could nei- 
| ther want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs 
(atleaſt, as ſoon as heard and underitood) be re- 
ceived and aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable truth, 
which a man can by no means doubt of. So that 


the truth of all theſe moral rules plainly depends 


| upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from 


which they mult be deduced ; which could not be, 


if either they were innate, or ſo much as ſelt- 


A - éñE„5„ 
95. That men ſhould keep their compacts, 


is certainly a great and undeniable rule in morali- 


ty: but yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of 
happineſs and miſery in another life, be aſked, why 


„ An r -Bookt 
a man muſt keep his word? he will give this as a 
_ reaſon ; becauſe Go D, who has the power of e- 


ternal life and death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hobbiſt be aſked, why? he will anſwer, becauſe 


the public requires it, and the Leviathan will pu- 


niſh you if you do not. And if one of the old 


heathen philoſophers had been aſked, he would | 
have anſwered, becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below | 
the dignity of a man, and oppoſite to virtue, the | 

higheſt perfection of human nature, to do other. 5 


wiſe. 

96. Hence naturally flows the FE variety of 
opinions concerning the moral rules, which are 
to be found among men, according to the differ- 


ent ſorts of happineſs they have a proſpect of, or 


propoſe to themſelves: which could not be if 


. practical principles were innate, and imprinted in 
our minds immediately by the hand of Gon. I 


grant the exiſtence of Gop is fo many ways 
manifeſt, and the obedience we owe him fo 


congruous to the light of reaſon, that a great 
part of mankind give teſtimony to the law of na-. 
ture; but yet I think it mult be allowed, that ſe- 

veral moral rules may receive from mankind a ve- _ 
ry general approbation, without either knowing 


or admitting the true ground of merality ; ; which 


can only be the will and law of a Gop, who ſees 


men 1n the dark, has in his hand rewards and pu- 
niſhments, and power enough to call to account 
the proudeft offender. For G0 having, by an 
inſeparable connection, joined virtue and public 


happinets together, and made the practice there- 
of neceſſary to the preſervation of ſociety, and vi- 


ſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man 


has to do; it is no wonder, that ev ery one ſhould 
not only allow, but recommend and magnify | 
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thoſe rules to others, from whoſe obſervance of 


them he is ſure to reap advantage to himſelf. He 


may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up 


that for ſacred, which if once trampled on and 
profaned, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. 
This, though it takes nothing from the moral and 


eternal obligation which theſe rules evidently have; 
yet it ſhews, that the outward acknowledyinent 


men pay them in their words, proves not that 
they are innate principles; nay, it proves not 10 


much, that men aſſent to them inwardly in their 
own minds, as the inviolable rules of their own 
practice: ſince we find that ſelf-intereſt, and the 


conveniencies of this life, make many men own 


an outward profeihon and approbation of them, 
whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, that they very 
little conſider the Lawgiver that preſcribed theſe 
rules, nor the hell he has ordained for the punith- 


ment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. 


97. For, if we will not in civility allow too 
much ſincerity to the profeſſions of moit men, but 
think their actions to be the interpreters of their 
thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch 
internal veneration for theſe rules, nor ſo full a 


perſuaſion of their certainty and obligation. 'The 


great principle of morality, To do as one would be 
dine to, is more commended than practiſed. But 
the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice, 


than to teach others, that it is no moral rule, nor 


_ obligatory, would be thought madneſs, and con- 

| trary to that intereſt men facrifice to, when they 

dreak it themſelves. Perhaps conſcience. will be 

- urged as checking us for ſuch breaches, and fo 
the internal obligation and eſtabliſhment of the 


ule be preſerved. 


98. To which I anſwer, that I doubt not, 
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but, without being written on their hearts, many 
men may, by the ſame way that they come to the 
knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeve- 
ral moral rules, and be convinced of their obliga- 


tion. Others alſo may come to be of the ſame 
mind, from their education, company, and cu- 


ſtoms of their country; which perſuaſion, how. | 


ever got, will ſerve to ſet conſcience on work, 
which is nothing elſe but our own opinion or 
judgment of the moral rectitude or pravity of our 


on actions. And if conſcience be a proof of in- 


nate principles, contraries may be innate prin- 


ciples; ſince ſome men, with the fame bent of | 


conicience, proſecute what others avoid. 
$9. But I cannot ſee how any men ſhould e- 


ver — thoſe moral rules, with confidence | 


and ſerenity, were they innate, and ſtamped up- 
on their mind. View but an army at the ſacking 
of a town, and ſee what obſcrvation, or ſenſe of 


moral principles, or what touch of conſcience for | 
all the outrages they do. Robberies, murders, | 
_ rapes, are the {ports of men ſet at liberty from pu- 
niſhment and cenſure. Have there not been whole | 

nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, a- 
mongſt whom the expoſing their children, and 


leaving them in the fields to periſh by want or 


wild beaſts, has been the practice, as little con- 

demned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do | 
they not ſtill, in ſome countries, put them into the 
| fame graves with their mothers, if they die in 


child-birth; or diſpatch them, if a pretended a- 


ſtrologer declares them to have unhappy ſtars? | 
And are there not places, where, at a certain age, | 
they kill, or expoſe their parents, without any re- 
morſe at all? Ina part of Aſia, the ſick, when | 
their caſe comes to be thought 9 are ca- 
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ned out and laid on the earth, before they are dead; 


and left there, expoſed to wind and weather, to 


riſh without afhiſtance or pity. It is familiar 
among the Mengrelians*, a people profeſſing Chri- 


ſtianity, to bury their children alive without ſeru- 


ple. There are places where they eat their own 
children. The Caribbees 3 were wont to geld their 
children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. And 


Garcilaſſo de la Veya + tells us of a people in Pe- 


ru, which were wont to fat and eat the children 


they got on their female captives, whom they 
t as concubines for that purpoſe; and when 


they were palt breeding, the mothers themſelves 
were killed too and eaten. The virtues 5, where- 


by the Tououpinambos believed they merited pa- 
nadiſe, were revenge, and eating abundance of 


their enemies. They have not ſo much as the 


name for Go p; no acknowledgment of any Gops, 
no religion, no worſhip. The ſaints, who are ca- 
nonized amongſt the Turks, lead lives, which one 
| cannot with modeſty relate. A remarkable paſſage 
ds this purpoſe, out of the voyage of Baumgarten, 
| which is a book not every day to be met with, 1 
| ſhall ſet down at large, in the language it is pu- 
bliſhed in. 75: (fc. prope Belbes in Ægypto) vidi- 
mus ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter arenarum c 
mulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſeden- 


| tem. Mos e, ut didicimus, Mahometiftir, ut ese 


| qut amantes, et fine ratione ſunt, pro ſandis caluut 


Gruber apud Thevenot, part iv. p. 13. 
Lambert apud Thevenot, p. 38. | 
Voſſius de Nili Origine, cap. xviii, xix. 


P. Mart. Deo. 
Hilt. des Incas, lib. i. cap. 12. 
6 Lery, cap. xvi. p. 231. 
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et venerentur. Inſuper et eos qui cum diu vitam e- 
gerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum pæni- 
tentiam et paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos depu- 
tant. Ejuſmodi vero genus hominum libertatem 
quandam effranem habent, domos quas volunt intran- 
di, edendi, bibendi, et quod majus eſt, concumbendi; 

ex quo concubitu, fi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſuncta ſimi- 
liter habetur. His ergo homimibus, dum vivunt, 
mag nos exhibent honores ; mortuis vero vel templa P 
vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque contin 
gere ac ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Au- 


_ divimus hec difta et dicenda per interpretem a Mu. 


crelo noftro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loc 
vidimus, publicitus apprime commendari, eum eſſe 
 hominem ſan&um, divinum ac integritate pracipuum ; 
eo quod, nec feminarum unquam eſſei, nec puerorum, 
ed tantum modo aſellorum concubitus atque mularum. 


Peregr. Baumgarten, I. ii. c. i. p. 73. More of 1 


the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious ſaints a- 
mongſt the Turks, may be ſcen in Pietro della Val- 
le, in his letter of the 25th of January 1616. 
Where then are thoſe innate principles of juſtice, 


: piety, gratitude, equity, chaſtity ? Or, where : 


is that univerſal content, that aſſures us there are 
ſuch inbred rules? Murders in duels, when fa- 
ſhion has made them honourable, are committed 
without remorſe of conſcience z nay, in many 
places, innocence in this caſe is the greateſt igno- 


miny. And if we look abroad, to take a view of 


men, as they are, we ſhall 5 that they have 
remorſe in one place, for doing or omitting that, | 
which others, in another place, think —7 me- 
rit by. 5 


110. He that will carefully peruſe the hiſtory 


of mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral | 


tribes of men, and with inditterency ſurvey their * 
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actions, will be able to ſatisfy hiniſelf, that there 
is ſcarce that principle of morality to be named, 

or rules of virtue to be thought on, (thoſe only CX= 
cepted that are ablvlutely neccilary to held tocic- 
ty together, which commonly too are neglected 
betwixt diſtingt tocieties) which is not, ſomew here 


or other, ſhghted and condemned by the general 
faſhion of whole ſocicties oi men, governed by 


8 
practical opinions, and rules of living, yon on- 


polite to others. 

F 11. Here, perhaps, it will be opjected, that 
it is no argument, that the rule is nat known, 
becauſe it is broken. I grant the objection good, 
where men, though they tranſgrets, vet diſovn 


not the law; where fear of ſhame, cenfure, or 
puniſhment, carries the mark of ſome awe it has 
upon them. But it is impoſlible to enen that 


a whole nation of men mould all“ public! iy reject 
and rencuace, what every one of them, CErt; unly 
and infallibly, knew to bea law: ſor fo they muit, 
who have 1t naturally grin on their minds. 


It is pollible men may tometimes own rules of 


5 morality, w hich, in their private thoughts, they 
do not belicve to be ti a only to Keep thenifcives 
in reputation and eltcor am Ingit thotc who: are 
perſuaded of their 5 ligation. Put it 15 not to be 
imagined, that a Whole fociety cf men fhould 


publicly and protelie: ty dilo keg? ns 42 nd Cail "ore 4 


rule, which they could not, in 3 own minds, 
but be intalli ibly certain Was a lau; nor be iꝑno- 


rant, that all men tl: EY Would have to 40 V. ich, 5 


knew 1t to be fuck : and therefere mut everyone 
of them apprehend from ochers, all the ' CORLEMPE 
and 1 Orrence due to one wh 0 peo! CiiCT5 hüntelf 
void of humanicy 5 Arn One, V tit) COntound ity 
the known aud natural meaſures of richt au 
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wrong, cannot but be looked on as the profeſſed 
enemy of their peace and happinets. Whatever 
practical principle is innate, cannot but be known 
to every one to be juſt File good. It 1s therefore 
little lefs than a contradiction, to ſuppoſe, that 
whole nations of men thould, both in their pro. 
feſſions and practice, unanimouſly and univerſal. 
ly give the lie to what, by the moſt invincible evi- 
dence, every one of them knew to be true, right, 
and good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that no 
practical rule, which is any-where univerſ; y, and 
with public approbation or allowance tranſgreſ- 
ſed, can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have ſome- 
thing farther to add, in anfwer to this objection. 
$ 12. The breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no 
argument that it is — grant it: but 
the generally al/gaved breach of it any-where, I fay, 
ts a proof that it is nit innate. For ex imple, let 
us take any of thefe rules, which being the molt 
obvious deductions of human reaſon, and conform- 


able to the natural inclination of the greateſt part | 


of men, feweit people have had the impudence to 
deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any can 
be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a fairer pretence to be inaate, 
than ERS Par ents, preſerve and cheri/\ your chil- 
dren. When therefore you fay, that this is an-in- 
nate rule, what do you mean? Either, that it 
is an innate principle, which, upon all occaſions, _ 
excites and directs the actions of all men; or as 5 
that it is a truth which all men have e imprint? d 

on their minds, aad which therefore taey know 
and ajtent to. Bat in neither of theſe ſenſes is it 
innate. %, That it is not a principle, which 
influences all mens actions, is what I have proved 1 
by the e exam, ples before cited; nor need we ſeek. 
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ſo far as Mengrelia or Peru, to find inſtances of 
ſuch as neglect, abutc, nay, and deſtroy their 
children; or look on it only as the more than bru- 
tality of ſome ſavage and barbarous nations, when 
we remember, that it was a familiar and uncon— 


demned practice among the Greeks and Romans, 


to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, their inno- 
cent infants. Secordiy, That It is an innate truth, 
known to all men, is 2lſo faite. For, Parents, 


preſerve your children, is fo far from an in- 


nate truth, that it is no truth at all; it being a 
command, and not a propclition, and ſv not ca- 


pable of truth or falichood. 'To make it capable of 
being aſlented to as true, it mult be reduced to 


ſome ſuch propoſition as this; 1 is the duty of pa- 


rents to preſerve their children. Fut what duty is, 
cannot be underitood without a law; nor a law 
be known or [uppoicd without a law-maker, or 


without reward and punithiment : ſo that it is im- 


ſhould be innate; i. e. be imprinted on the mind 
as a duty, without ſuppoling the ideas of Gop, 


cf law, of obligation, of puniſhment, of a life af- 
ter this, innate. Lor that puniſhment follows 
not, in this life, the breach of this rule; and con- 

ſequently, that it has not the force of a law in 


countries where the generally allowed practice 
runs Counter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe 
teas (which mult be all of them innate, if any 


thing as a duty be ſo) are fo far from being innate, 


that it is not every ſcudious or thinking man, much 
lets every one that is born, in whom they are to 
be found clear and diſtinct: and that one of them, 
which of ail others ſcems moſt likely to be innate, 
| not fo, (I mean the idea of Gov), I think, in 
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the next chapter, weill * very evident to any 
conſidering man. 

13. From what has been ſaid, 1 think we 
may fate conclude, that whatever e rule 
15, in any place, generatly ard <vith allowwence broken, 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate, it being impoiltble that 
_ ſhould, without thame or fear, confident. 

and ſerenely break a rule, which they could 
2 but evidently know that Gop had ſet up, 
and would certainly puniſh the breach (of which 
they mult, if it were innate) to a degree, to 
make it a very ill bargain to the tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a knowledge as this, a man can ne- 
ver be certain that any thing is his duty. Igno- 
rance or doubt of the law, hopes to eleape the 
knowledge or power of the lau- maker, or the like, 
may make men give way to a preſent appetite: but 
let any one ſee the fault, and the rod by it, and 
with the tranſgreſſion, 2 fire ready to punith it; 


a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the Almigh= _ ö 
ty viſibly held up, and prepared to take vengeance, | 


(tor this mult be the caſe, where any duty is im- 
printed on the mind), and then tell me, whether 
it be poſſible for people, with ſuch a proſpect, 
ſuch a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and 
without ſcruple, to offend againſt a law, which 


they carry about them in indeſible characters, and | 
that ſtares them in the face whiltt they are break= | 


ing it? Whether men, at the fame time that they 

feel in themſelves the imprinted edict; of an omni- 
potent Law-maker, can, with aflurance and gaiety, 
fight and trample under foot his moſt ſacred in- 


junctions? And laſtly, whether it be poſlible, oY >, 
that whilit a man thus openly bids defiance to this | 
innate law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all the by= | 
ſtanders, yea, even the n and rulers of the 
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people, full of the ſame ſenſe, both of the law and 
Jaw-maker, ſhould filently connive, without teſti- 


fying their diflike, or laying the lealt blame on it: 


Principles of actions indeed there are lodged in 


mens appetites; but theſe are fo far from being 


innate moral principles, that if they were left to 


their full ſwing, they would carry men to the 


overturning of all morality. Moral laws are ſet 


252 curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant defires, 


which they cannot be but by rewards and puniſh- 
ments, that will over-balance the ſatisfaction any 
one ſhall purpoſe to himſelf in the breach of the 
law. If therefore any thing be imprinted on the 
mind of all men as a law, all men muſt have a certain 


and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and una- 
voidable puniſhment vill attend the breach of it. For 
i men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is in- 
nate, innate principles are inſiſt d on, and urged to 
no purpoſe; truth and certainty, the things preten- 
ded, are not at all ſecured by them: but men are in 
the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with, as without 


them. An evident indubitable knowledge of una- 


voidable puniſhment, great enough to make the 
tranſgreſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an 
mnate law ;. unleſs with an innate law, they can ſup- 
poſe an innate goſpel too. 1 would not be here miſ- 
taken, as if, becauſe I d-ny an innate law, I thought 


there were none but politive laws. There is a great 
deal of difference between an innate law, and a law 


of nature; between ſomething imprinted on our 


minds in this very original, and fomething that 


ve being ignorant of, may attain to the knowledge 
of, by the uſe and duz application of our natural 


faculties. And, I think, they equally forſake the 
truth, who running into the contrary extremes, 


either affirm an innate law, or deny that there is 
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a law knowable by the light of nature; i. c. with- 
out the help of poſitive revelation. 

9 14. The difference there is amongſt men in 
their practical principles, is fo evident, that, I 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will 
be impollible to find any innate moral rules, by 
this mark of general aflent: and it is enough to 
make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch in- 
nate principles, is but an opinion taken up at plea- 
| ſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, 
are fo ſparing to tell us which they are. This 
might, with juſtice, be expected from thoſe men 
who lay ſtreſs upon this opinion: and it gives oc 


caſion to diſtrult either their knowledge or charity, | 


who. declaring, that Gop has imprinted on the 
minds of men the foundations of knowledge, and 
the rules of living, are yet ſo little favourable to 
the information of their neighbours, or the quiet 
of mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the variety men are diſtracted with. 
But in truth, were there any ſuch innate prin- 
_ ciples, there would be no need to teach them. 
Did men find ſuch innate propoſitions itamped on 


their minds, they would easily be able to diſtin- 


guiſh them from other truths, that they after- 
wards learned, and deduced from them; and 

there would de nothing more eaſy, than to know 
what, and how many they were. There could 
be no more doubt about their number, than there 
is about the number of our fingers; and it is like, 
then, every ſyſtem would be ready to give them 
us by tale. But ſince no-body, that I know, has 
ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, they 
cannot blame thoſe who doubt of the in nate prin- 
ciples; fince even they who require men to be- 
heve that there are fuch 1 16nate eee, do 
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not tell us what they are. It is eaſy to foreſee, 


that if different men of different ſects ſhould po 


about to give us a itt of thoſe mnate practical 
principles, they would {et gown only ſuch as ſuit- 
ed their diſtinct hypotheſis, and were fit to fup- 


ort the doctrines of their particular ſchools or 


churches: a plain evidence that there are no ſuch 
innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are ſo 
far from finding any tuch innate moral principles 
in themſelves, that by denying freedom to nian- 
kind, and thereby making men no other than bare 

machines, they take away not only innate, but all 


moral rules whatſoever, and leave not a pothibiliy_ 


to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot coneci e, 
how any thing can be capable of a law, that is 
not a free agent: and upon that ground, they 
mult necellarily reject all principles of virtue, who 


cannot put merality and mechaniſm together ; wanch 


are not very ray to be reconciled, or made con- 
| 2 = 
(1c. When I had writ than. be "i e 


nx my Lord Herbert had, in his books de Veritate, 


aſigned theſe innate priaciples, 1 preſently con- 
ſulted him, hoping to find, in a man of fo great 


parts, fomething that might fatisfy me in this 


point, and put an end to my inquiry. In his 
chapter de Inſtinqt Natur ali, P. 76. edit. 1656. 
| met with theſe fix marks of his notitiæ communes. 


I. Prieritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 


4. Certitudz. 5. Neceſſitus i. e. as he explains 
it, faciunt a Vini, converſationem. 6. Modus 
conformationis ; i. e. aſſenſus nulla nterpoſita mord. 


And at the latter end of his little treat! e, de Reli. 


gione Laici, he lays this of theſe innate principles; 


Adee ut nan uniuſe upufors religions confins archen- 
Pur que ubique vige mt veritates . Sunt enim in ipja 
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niente cœlitus deſcripte mulli/gue traditiontbus, five 
ſcriptis, Jive non ſcriptis, ol,, p. 3. And, 
Peritates noſteræ catholice, gre 4 indubia ; 
Dei ce in foro interiori diſt riptu. has having 
given the marks of the innate principles or com- 
mon notions, and aflerted their being imprinted 
on the minds of men by the Hind of GoD, he pro- 
ceeds to fet them down; and they are theſe: 
1. Eſſe aliqusd ſupremum numen. 2. Numen ulud_ 
coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunftam 
optimam eſſe rationem cultus divimi. 4. Refipiſcen- 
dum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari premium vel penam 
poſt hanc vitam tranſaftam. Though I allow theſe = 
to be clear truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explain- 


ed, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving his 


aſſent to; yet | think he is far from proving them 
innate imprethons in foro interiors delcr . For 
1 muſt take leave to obſerve, 

$ 16. Fit, That theſe five propoſitions are 


either not all, or more than all, thoſe common no- _ 


tions writ on our minds by the finger of Gop, if 
it were reaſonable to believe any at all to be fo 
written. Since there are other propoſitions, which, 
even by his own rules, have as juſt a pretence to 
ſuch an original, and may be as well admitted 
for innate principles, as, at leaſt, ſome of theſe 
five he enumerates, biz. Ds as thiu wouldjt be 
done unto : and perhaps ſome hundreds of others, 
when well conſidered. 

$ 17. Secondly, That all his marks are not. to 
be found in each of his five propulitions, 5. his 


tirſt, ſecond, and third marks, agree perfectly LE 


e ee ee and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fixth necks, agree but ill to his third, fourth, 


and fifth propoſitions. For, beiides that we are | 


 atſured from hittory | of many men, nay, whole 
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nations, who doubt or ditbelieve ſome or all of - 
them; I cannot fee how the third, viz. That vir- 


tue foined with piety, 1s the beſt worſhip of God, can 


be an innate principle, when the name, or found iN 


VIRTUE, is fo hard to be underſtood, liable to to 
much uncertainty in its fonification, and rhe 
thing it ſtands for ſo much contended about, and 


dithcult to be known. And therefore this can 


be but a very uncertam rule of human practice, 


and ſerve but 2 little to the conduct of our 
lives, and is therefore very unfit to be alligned as 


an innate practical principle. 


9 18. For let us conhder this propoſition as to 
its meaning, (for it is the ſenſe, and not found, 


that is and muſt be the principle and common no- 
tion), viz. Virtue is the beſt worſhip of God; i. e. is 


| moſt acceptable to him; which, if virtue be taken, 
as commonly it is, for thoſe actions, which, ac- 
cording to the ditterent opinions of ſeveral coun- 


tries, are accounted laudable, will be a propoſi- 


tion fo far from being certain, that it will not be 


true. If virtue be taken for actions conformable 


to Gop's will, or to the rule preſcribed by Gop, 
which is the true and only meature of virtue, when 


virtue is uſed to ſignify what is in its own nature 
right and good; then this propoſition, T hat vir- 


tue is the beji worſhip of Cod, will be moſt true and 


certain, but of very little ute in human life: ſince 
it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God 
ir pleaſed with the doing of what he commands ; 

which a man may certainly know to be true, 


without knowing what it is that Go bp doth com 


mand; and jo be as far from any rule or prin- 


_ eiples of his actions, as he was before: and I think 


very few will take a propoſition which amounts 


to no more than this, vis. That Gop is pleaſed 
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with the doing of what he himſelf commands, for 
an innate moral principle writ on the minds of all 


men, (however true and certain it may be), ſince 
it teaches ſo little. W hotoever does fo, will have 


reaſon to think hundreds of propoſitions innate 


principles, fince there are many, which have as 


good a title as this to be received for ſuch, which 
no- body yet ever put into chat rank of 1 innate prin- 


Ciples. | 
6 19. Nor is the bnd b Fs viz. Men 


muſt repent of their fins} much more inſtructive, 
till what thoſe actions are that are meant by fins 


be ſet down. For the word prccata or ſens, be- 


ing put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general ill 
actions, that will draw on punithment upon the | 
doers; what great principle of morality can that | 
be, to tell us we fliould be forry, and ceaſe to do 
that which will bring miſchief upon us, without 


knowing what thoſe particular actions are that 


will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true expoli- 


tion, and fit to be bud on, and received by 


thoſe, who are ſuppoſed to have been taught 
What actions in ail kinds are ſins; but neither this, | 
nor the former, can be imagined to be innate | 
principles, nor to be of any uſe if they were in- 


nate, unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds 
of all virtues and vices were engraven in mens 


minds, and were innate principles alfo, which I 


think is very much to be doubted. And there- 


fore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible that 
Gp ſhould engrave principles in mens minds, in 
words of uncertain fig 


2nifications, ſuch as virtues. 
and fins, which, amongſt different men, ſtand. 


for different things : nay, it cannot be ſuppoſed 8 
to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of | 


theſe Principles very general names, cannot be un- 
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derſtood, but by knowing the particulars com- 
prehended under them. Andinthe practical in- 


ſtances, the meaſures muſt be taken from the 
knowledge of the actions themſelves, and the rules 


of them abſtracted from words, and antecedent 
to the knowledge of names; which rules a man 
muſt know, what language ſoever he chance to 


learn, whether Englith or Japan, or it he thould 


learn no lang stage at all, or never thould under- 


ſtand the uſe of words, as happens in the caſe of 


dumb and deaf men. When it thall be made out, 


that men, ignorant of words, or untaught by the 
laws and cuſtoms of their country, know that it 
is part of the worſhip of Gop, not to kill another 
| man; not to know more women than one; not 


to procure abortion; not to expoſe their children; ; 
not to take from another what 1s his, though we 


want it ourſelves, but on the contrary, relieve 


and ſupply his wants: and whenever we have 


done the contrary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, 


and reſolve to do ſo no more: when, I ſay, all 
men ſhall be proved actually to know and allow 
all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch rules, all which 


come under theſe two general words made uſe of 


above, viz. virtutes et peccata, virtues and fins, 
there will be more reaſon for admitting theſe and 


the like, for common notions and practical prin- 


ciples; yet, after all, univerſal conſent (were there 
any in moral Pr rinciples) to truths, the knowledge 
_ whereof may be attained otherw ſe, would fearee 


prove ther to be innate; J which i is all I contend 
for. 


$ 20. Nor will it be oy much moment be re, to 


offer that very ready, but not very material an- 
ſwer, viz. [hat the innate princ;; tes of morality, 


my, by eduoation and cu Nom, al d the general abi- 
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uicn of * thoſe among ſi a hom ave cen re, be darken« 
ed, and at lajl quite worn out of the minds of men, 
Which aflertion of theirs, if true, quite takes a- 
way the argument of univertal content, by which 
this opinion of innate principles is endeavoured to 
be prov ed; unlets thvle men will think it reaſon- 
able, that their private periuations, or that of 
their party, mould pat for univerfal conient; a 
thing not unfrequently done, when men, preſu— 
ming gthemſelves to be the only maiters of right rea- 
fon, cait by the votes and opinions of the reſt of 
mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. And 
then their argument ſtands thus: The principles 
which all mankind allow for true, are innate; 
thoſe that men of right reaſon admit, are the prin- | 
ciples allowed by all mankind; we, and thoſe of | 
our own mind, are menof reaſon 3 therefore we a- 
© greeing, our priticiples are innate; which is a very 
pretty wov of arguing, and a ilioit cut to infalli- 


bility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to un- | 


derſtend, how there be ſome principles, which all 
men do acknowledge and agree in; and yet there 
are none of thoie princi ple les Which are 5 7, by de- 
praved ien and ill eauct . victied out , the 
minds of 11aHy neue WHICH is to fay, that all men ad- 
miit, but yer many men do deny, and diflent from 

them. And indeed the ſuppolition of ſuch firſt 
principles, will ferve us to very little purpoſe; 
and we thall be as much at a lois with, as with- 
out them, it chey may by any human power, ſuch 
as is the will of our teac 1Ers, or Opinions of our 
companions, be altered or loſt in us: and not- 

withitanding all this boaſt of firſt principle s, and 
in gate icht, we fhall be as much in the dark and 
uncertainty, as if there were no tuck thing at all: 
it being all one to have no rule, and one that 
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will warp any way, or amongſt various and contrary 
rules, not to know which is the right. But con- 


cerning innate principles, I detire theſe men to ſay, 


whether they can, or cannot, by education and 
cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out: if they can- 
not, we muil find them in all mankind alike, and 


they muſt be clear in every body: and if they 
may ſuffer variation from ac] ventitious notions, We 
muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicu— 
ous nearett the fountain, in children and illiterate 
people, who have received leaſt 1mpreſhon from 


foreign opinions. Let them take which fide they 
pleaſe, they will certainly ind it inconſiſtent with 


viſible matter of fact and daily obſervation. 
(21 Leaſily grant, that there are great num- 


bers of opinions, which, by men of different 
countries, educations, and tempers, are received 


and embraced as jirſt and unqueſtroenable principles ; 
many whereof, both for their abſurdity, as well as 
oppolitions one to another, it 7s ij e fh 


be true. But yet all thoſe propoſitions, how re- 


mote ſocver from reaſon, are fo ſacred forrewhere 
or other, that men, even of good underſtanding in 
other matters, will fooner part with their lives, 
and whatever is deareit to them, than infer chew— 


ſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the truth 
"of them. - : 8 
$ 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 


that which every day's experience contms; and 


will not, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we 


conſider the ways and ſteps by which it is brought 


about; and how really it may come to piſs, that 


doctrines, that have been derived from no better 


origmal than the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, or the 
authority of an old woman, may, by length of 
time, and conſent of neighbours, grow up to the 
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dignity ＋ principles in religion or morality. For 


fuch, who are careful, as they call it, to principle 
| inden well, (and lou there be who have not a 


ſet of thoſe principles for them, which they believe 5 


in), inſtil into the unwary, and, as yet, unpreju- 
diced underſtanding (for white paper receives any 

characters) thoſe doctrines they would have them 
retain and profeſs. Theſe bein taught them as 

ſoon as they have any 3 3 and ſtill as 
they grow up, confirmed to them, either by the 
open profeſhon or tacit conſent of all they have 
to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wiſ- 
dom, knowledge, and piety, they have an opinion, 
who never ſuffer thoſe propoſitions to be other- 


wiſe mentioned, but as the baſis and foundation } 


on which they build their religion or manners, 
come, by theſe means, to have the reputation of 
_unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate truths. |} 
9 23. To which we may add, that when men, 
ſo inſtructed, are grown up, and reflect on their 
_ own minds, they cannot find any thing more an- 
cient there, than thoſe opinions which were taught 
them before their memory began to keep a regiſter 
of their actions, cr date the time when any new | 
thing appeared to them; and therefore make no 
Teruple to conclude, That thoſe propoſe tions, of 
avhbcfe knowledge they can find in themſelves no origi- 
na!, were certainly the impreſs of Ged and nature 
upon their minds, and not taught them by any 
one elfe. "Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as 


many do to their parents, with veneration;z not | 


| becauſe it is natural; nor do children do it, where : 
they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been 
always ſo educated, and having no remembrance 


of the beginning of this 2 ans 9 1 think it is 2 
natural, 


the inclination; and ſome being taught, that they 
' _ ought not to examine; there are few to be found, 
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( 24- This will appear very likely, and al- 
moſt unavoidable to come to paſs, if we conſider 
the nature of mankind, and the conſtitution of 
human affairs; wherein m9? men unt live, with- 
out employing their time in the daily labowrs of their 
calling ; nor be at quiet in their minds, without ſome 
foundation or principles to ref? their theughts en. There 
is ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperhicialin his un- 
derſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenced propo- 
fitions, which are to him the principles on which 
he bottoms his reaſonings; and by which he judg- 
eth of truth and faiſchood, right and wrong; 
- which, ſome wanting ikill and leiſure, and others 


who are not expoſed, by their ignorance, lazineſs, 
education or precipitancy, to take them upon truſt. 
925. This is evidently the caſe of all children 
and young folks; and cuſtom, a greater power 
than Nature, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip 
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for divine, what ſhe hath inured them to bow their | 
minds and ſubmit their underſtandings to, it is 1 

no wonder that grown men, either perplexed in #1 
the neceſſary affairs of life, or hot in the purſuit 11 

of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly fit down to ex- | 


- 
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amine their own tenets ; efpectally when one of 

their principles is, That principles ought not to be 

queſtioned. And had men leiſure, parts, and will, 
whois there almoſt, that dare ſhake the foundation 

of all his paſt thoughts and actions, and endure 

to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having been a 
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long time wholly in miitake and error? Who is F 
there hardy enough to contend with the reproach, i 
_ which is every-where prepared for thoſe who dare | 
venture to diflent from the received opinions of Fl 

their country or party? And where is the man | 
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to be found, that can patiently prepare himſelf to 
bear the name of whimtiical, ſceptical, or Atheiſt, 
which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the 
leaſt ſcruple any of the common opinions? And 


he will be much more afraid to que/tion thoſe prin. 


_ ciples, when he ſhall think them, as molt men 
do, the ſtandards ſet up by Gor in his mind, to 
be the rule and touch- tone of all other opinions. 
And what can hinder him from thinking them ſa— 
cred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all his 
own thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by others? 

9 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means 
it comes to paſs, that men worſhip the idols that 
have been ſet up in their minds; grow fond of 
the notions they have been long acquainted with 
there; and amp the characters of divinity upon 
_ abſurdities and error, become zealous votaries to 
bulls and monkeys; and contend too, fight, and 
die in defence of their opinions. Dum felos credit 
habendos effe dect, quos igſe cclit. For fince the 
reaſoning faculties of the ſoul, which are almoſt 
conſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely, 


employed, would not know how to move, for | 


want of a foundation and tooting, in molt men, 
who, through lazineſs or avocation, do not, or 
for want of time, or true helps, or for other cau- 
tes, cannot penetrate into the principles of know- 
ledge, and trace truth to its fountain and original, 
it is natural for them, and almoit unavoidable, to 
take up with ſome borrowed principles; which be- 


ing reputed and preſumed to be the evident proofs 


of other things, are thought not to need any o- 


ther proots themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive | 


any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them 
there, with the reverence uſually paid to prin- 
ciples, never venturing to examine them, but 


_ 4th. þ 
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accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they 


are to be believed, may take up from his education, 
and the faſhions of his country, any abſurdity for 
innate principles; and by long poring on the {ame 
objects, ſo dim his ſight, as to take monſters lod- 


ged in his own brain, for theimages of the Deity, 


and the workmanſhip of his own hands. 
9 27. By this progreſs, how many there are, 
who arrive at principles, which they believe innate, 


may be eaſily obſerved in the variety of oppoſite 


principles held and contended for by all forts 


and degrees of men. And he that ſhall deny this 
to be the method wherein moſl men proceed to 
the aſſurance they have of the truth and evi- 
dence of their principles, will, perhaps, find it a 
hard matter any other way to account for the 


contrary tenets, which are firmly believed, con- 


| fidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are 
ready at any time to ſeal with their blood. And, 


indeed, if it be the privilege of innate principles 
to be received upon their own authority, without 


examination, I know not what may not be be- 
lieved, or how any one's principles can be que- 


ſtoned. If they may, and ought to be examined 
and tried, I defire to know how firlt any innate 
principles can be tried; or at leaſt it ig reaſonable 


to demand the marks and characters whereby the 


genuine, innate principles, may be diſtinguiſhed 


from others; that ſo, ,amid{t the great varicty of 
piretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in fo 
material a. point as this. When this is done, 1 


thall be ready to embrace ſuch welcorae and uſe- 


ful propoſitions ; and till then I may with mode- 
ſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal conſent, which 


is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a 


luſicient mark to direct my choice, and allure 
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me of any innate principles. From what has been 5 
ſaid, I think it pait doubt, that there are no Prac- 


tical principles wherem all men : Agree; and there. 
fore none innate. 


CH AP.. IV. 
Other Conſiderations concerning innate 
TYRES, both Jpeculative anc practical. 


6 ts Principles not innate,” unleſs their ideas be in- 
nate. {\ 2, 3. Ideas, eſpecially theſe — ip 1 
principles, not barn with children. $ 4, 5. Iden- 
_ tily, an idea not innate. 9 6. Whote 2d part 
not innate 1deas. $7 7. Idea of worſhip not in- 
nate. {( 8—11. Idea of God, not innate, 
$ 12. Suitable to God's goodneſs, that all men 
ſhould have an idea of him, therefore naturally 
* by him, ane tere. 9 13—16. Meas 
God, waricus in different men. § 17. If 

5 2 * of God be net innate, no other can 
Suppoſed innate. 5 18. Idea of Subſtance not in- 
=— - nate. 5 19. No Prope . tions can be innate, | . 
119 ideas are innate. $ 20. No innate ideas in 
| | the memory. 9 21. Principles not innate, be- 
F | | eauſe of little uſe, or little certainty. 5 22. Dif 
ference of mens diſcoveries depends 3 the 775 

ferent application of their faculties. 

muſt think and know for themſelves. 8 1 7 "bence 
the option * innate Principleve 6 25. Conclu- 


Ju. 


5 1. LIAD thoſe, who would perſuade us that 1 


there are innate principles, not taken | | 


them together | in grofs; but conkdered ſeparate- 
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I the parts out of which thoſe propoſitions are 
made, they would not, perhaps, have been fo 


- 


forward to belicve they were innate. Since, it 


the ideas, which made up thoſe truths, were not, 


it was impollible that the propolitions made up 
of them thould be innate, or our knowledge or 
them be born with us. For if the ideas be not 
innate, there was a time when the mind was with- 


out thoſe principles; and then they will not be 
innate, but be derived from ſome other original. 
For where the ideas themſelves are not, there can 


be no knowledge, no aſſent, no mental or verbal 


propoſitions about them. N 


5 2. If we will attentively conſider new- born 
children, we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that 
they bring many ideas into the world with them. 


For bating, perhaps, ſome faint ideas of hun- 


ger, and thirſt, and warmth, and fome pains 
which they may have felt in the womb, there is 


not the leatt appearance of any ſettled ideas at all 
in chem; eſpecially of ideas, anfwering the tener 


which make up theſe univerſal propoyſiticiis, that are 


elteemed innate principles. One may perceive. _ 


how, by degrees, afterwards ideas come into their 


minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, 


than what experience, and the obſervation of things 
that come in their way, furniſh them with; which 


might be enough to fatisfy us, that they are net 
original characters ſtamped on the mind. 


3. It ts impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 


and net to be, is certainly, if there be any ſuch, 
an innate principle. But can any one think, or 


will any one ſay, that impeſſibility and identity, are 
two innate ideas? Are they ſuch as all mankind 
have, and bring into the world with them? And 
are they thoſe that are the firſt in children, and 
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antecedent to all acquired ones? If they are in- 
nate, they mult needs be fo. Hath a child an idea 


of impoſſibility and identity, before it has of white | 


or black, ſweet or bitter? And is it from the 


knowledge of this principle, that it concludes, that 


wormwood rubbed on the nipple, hath not the 
ſame taſte that it uſed to receive from thence ? IB 
it the actual knowledge of imp?ſſibile eft idem efſe, 
et non eſſe, that makes a child diſtinguiſh between 


its mother and a ſtranger.? or that makes it fond 


of the one, and fly the other? Or does the mind 
regulate itfelf and its affent by ideas that it never 
yet had? or the underſtanding draw concluſions | 
from principles, which it never yet knew or un- 
derſtood ? The names impoſſibility and identity, 


ſtand for two ideas, ſo far from being mnate, or | 


born with us, that I think it requires great care 


and attention to form them Fight in our under- | 
ſtanding. They are ſo far from being brought in- 


S 1 
to the world with us; fo remote from the thoughts 


of infancy and childhood, that I believe, upon e-. 


amination, it will be found, that many grown 


men want them. © 
$ 4. If identity, to inſtance in that alone, be 


a native impreſſion, and conſequently ſo clear and 
obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even 
from our cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by 


one of ſeven, or ſeventy years old, whether a man, | 


being a creature conſiſting of ſoul and body, be 
the fame man when his body is changed? Whe- 
ther Euphorbus and Pythagoras, havin ig hai the 
ſame foul, were the ſame man, though they lived 
ſeveral ages aſunder ? Nay, whether the cock too, 


which had the fame ſoul, were not the ſame with 1 
both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will ap- | 


Pear, that aur idea of ſameneſs is not o fettled 
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and clear, as to deferve to be thought innate in 
us. For if thoſe innate ideas are not clear and di- 
ſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, and natus 


rally agreed on, they cannot be ſubjects of uni- 
verfal and undòubted truths ; but will be the un- 


avoidable occaſion of perpetual uncertainty. For, 
[ ſuppoſe, every one's idea of identity will not be 


| the ſame that Pythagoras, and thouſands others of 


his followers have : and which then ihall be the 


true? which innate? Or are there two different 


ideas of identity both innate ? 


5 5. Nor let any one think, that the queſtions | 


* 


: have here propoſed about the identity of man, 
are bare empty ſpeculations z which, it they were, 
would be enough to thew, that there was in the 


underſtandings of men mo innate idea of identity. 


He that (hall, with a little attention, refleQ on 
the reſurrection, and conſider, that divine juſtice 
ſhall bring to judgment, at the laſt day, the very 
| fame perſons to be happy or miſerable in the o- 
ther, who did well or ill in this life, will find it, 
perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with himfelf, what 
makes the fame man, or wherein identity conſiſts; 
and will not be forward to think he and every 


one, even children themſelves, have naturally a 


clear idea of it. 


96. Let us examine that principle of mathe- 
matics, viz. That the whole is bigger than a part. 


This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt innate prin- 
ciples. I am fure it has as good a title as any to 
be thought ſoz which yet no-body can think 


it to be, when he conſiders the ideas it compre- 


| kends in it, whole and part, are perfectly relative; 


but the poſitive ideas, to which they properly and 


immediately belong, are extenſion and number, 


of which alone, whole and part are relations. So 
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that if whole and part are innate ideas, extenſion 
and number mult be ſo too, it being impoſſible 
to have an idea of a relation, without having any 
at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in | 
which it is founded. Now, whether the minds 
of men have naturally imprinted on them the ideas 
of extenſion and number, I leave to be conſider. 
ed by thoſe who are the patrons of innate prin- 
ciples. 
. l worſhipped, 15 without 
doubt as great a truth as any can enter into the 
mind of man, and deſerves the firſt place amongit 
all practical principles. But yet, it can b 0 
means be thought i innate, unleſs the ideas of 
and worſhip are innate. That the idea, a 
term wwor/bip ſtands for, is not in the underitand. 
of children, and a character ſtamped on the 
5 A in its firſt original, I think, will be eafily 
granted by any one, that conſiders how few there 
be amongtt grown men, who have a clear and di- 
ſtinct notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there can- 


not be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, | 
that children have this practical principle innate, | 


| That God is % be worſhiped ; and yet, that they 
know not what that worthip of GoD is, which! Is 
their duty. But to pals by this. 

§ 8. If any idea can be imagined innate, the 
idea of GoD may, of all others, for many reaſons, 
be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how 
there ſhould be innate moral principles, without 
an innate idea of a Deity : without a notion of a 
 Jlaw-maker, it is impoſlible to have a notion of a 
law, and an obligation to obferve it. Beſides - 
the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the antients, 
and left branded upon the records of hiſtory, hath 


not navigazion diſcovered, in theſe latter ages, 1 


c 


8 K 4 


* 


and Hittoria culcus Sinenſium. 
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whole nations at the bay of Soldania, in Braſil , 
in Boranday *, andthe Caribbee ifſands *, &c. a- 


mongſt whom there was to be found no notion of 


a Gop, no religion? Nicholaus del Techo, in /i- 
teris, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum convert, 
| has theſe words! : Reper: eam geniem nullum no- 
men habere, quod Deum et hominis animam. igui- | 
Feet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla idola. "Theſe are in- 


ſtances of nations where uncultivated nature has 
been left to itſelf, without the help of letters and 


diſcipline, and the improvements of arts and ſci- 
ences. But there are others to be found, ho 


have enjoyed theſe in a very great meaſure, who 


yet, for want of a due application of their thoughts 


this way, want the idea and knowledge of Gop. 


It will, I doubt not, be a ſurpriſe to others, as it 


was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. 


But for this, let them conſult the king of France's 
late envoy thither, who gives no better account 
of the Chineſes themſelves 5. And if we will not 
| believe La Loubere ©, the miſſionaries of China, 
even the Jeſuits themſelves, the great encomi- 


aſts of the Chineſes, do all to a man agree 
and will convince us that the ſect of the li- 
terati, or learned, keeping to the old religion 
of China, and the ruling party there, are all of 


them Atheiſts 7. And perhaps, if we ſhould, 


: Rhoe apud Thevenot, pag. 2. 
Jo. de Lery, c. xvi. - 
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La Loubere du Royaume de Siam, tom. i C.. ix. 
915, &c. XX. 5 22, &c. xxX11. 8 6. | | | 
6 Ibid. tom. i. c. xx. $4, &c xxitl. 
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with attention, mind the lives and diſcourſes of 


people not ſo far oil, we ſhould have too much 
reaſon to fear that many, in more civilized coun- 
tries, have no very ſtrong and clear impreſſions 
of a Deity upon their minds; and that the com- 
plaints of atheiſm made from the pulpit are not 


without reaſon. And though only ſome profli- 
gate wretches own it too bare-facedly now ; vet, 


perhaps, we ſhould hear more than we do of it 
from hens, did not the fear of the magiltrate's 
ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up peo- 
ple's tongues, which, were the apprehenſions of 


_ puniſhment or ſhame taken away, would as o- 


penly proclaim their atheiſm as their lives do * 


On this reaſoning of the author againſt innate 
pus: great blame hath been laid; becauſe it ſeems 


to invalidate an argument commonly uſed to prove the 
being of a Gor, veg. „neu conſent. To which 


our author enſwers *. I think that the univerſal con- 
ſent of mankind, as to the being of a God, amounts to 


thus much, That the vaſily greater majority of man- 


kind have, in all age of the world, a&ially believed 


a Gud; ibat the major ity of the rem-ining part have 
ot aftually diſbe/teved it; and conſequently thoſe who + 


bave actually oppoſed the belief of a Cod, have truly 
been ery few. So that comparing thoſe that have 
actually diſbelieved with thoſe who have actually be- 
lieved a Gor, their number is ſo inconſiderable, that 


in reſpect of this incomparably greater majority of 
thoſe who have owned the belief of a Gon, it may 


be ſaid to be the wniver/al conſ21rt of mankind. 
This is all the zulverfal conſent which truth of 


matter of fact will allow; and therefore all that can 
be made uſe of to prove a Gop. But if any one 


uould extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for 


* In his third Jetter to the bitlop of Worceker, page 


147, &. 
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( 9. But had all mankind, every-where, a - 
tin of Ged, (whereof yet hiſtory tells us the con- 
trary), it would not from thence follow, that the 


idea of him was innate. For though no nation. 


were to be found without a name, and {ome few dark 


Gov; if this univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 


ſenſe, not for much the majority, but tor a general 


conſent of every one, even to a man, in all ages and 


countries ; this would mike it either no argument, 
or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceflary one. For if 


any one deny a Gop, ſuch a perfect univerſality of 
conſent is deſtroved; and if no-body does deny a 
God, what need of arguments to convince Atheiſts? 


I would crave leave to alk your lordſhip, were there 


ever in the world any Atheiſts or no? If there were 
not, what need is there of raiſing a queſtion about the 
being of a Go, when no-body queſtions it? What 


need of proviſional arguments againlt a fault, from 


which mankind are to wholly free, and which, by an 


 miverſal conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure 


from? If you fav, as I doubt not but you will, that 
there have been Atheiſts in the world, then your lord- 
ſhip's 2n;verſal conſent reduces itſelf to only a great 
majority; and then make that majority as great as you. 


will, what I have ſaid in the place quoted by your 


lordthip, leaves it in its full force; and I have not taid 


_ one word that does in the leaſt /nvalidule this argument 


fer a Cad. The argument I was upon there, was 0 


ſhew, that the idea of Gop was not innate; and 10 


my purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a les. 


number found in the world who had no idea of Cob, 
than your Jord:;hTp will allow there have been of pro- 
fefled Atheiits; for whatſoever is innate, mull be u- 
niverſal in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. One exception is a ſuf- 


ficient proof againſt it. So that all that I faid, and 


which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at ail 
tend, nor can be made uſe 
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notions of him; yet that would not prove them 


to be natural impreſſions on the mind, no more 
than the names of fire or the ſun, heat or num- 
ber, do prove the ideas they ſtand for to be in- 

nate; becauſe the names of thoſe things, and the 


ment for a Deity, grounded on ſach univerſal conſent, 


as your lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned majority: ſuch 


an univerſal conſent my argument there neither affirms 
nor requires to be leſs than you will be pleaſed to al- 
low it. Your lordſhip therefore might, without any 
prejudice to thoſe declarations of good-will and fa- 
vour you have for the author of the Eſſay of human 


underſtanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quo- | 


ting authors that are in print, for matters of fact to 
quite another purpoſe, as going about to invalidate 
the argument for a Deity from the univerſal conſent of 
mankind, ſince he leaves that univerſal conſent as en- 
tire and as large as you yourſelf do, or can own or 


ſuppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry that 
your lord ſhip has given me this occaſion for the vindi- 


cation of this paſſ1ge of my boot; if there ſhould be 


any one heſides your lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſ- 
take it, as to think it in the leaſt 77zvalidates the ar- 
gument for a Cod, from the wuverſal conſent of man- 


kind. 


But becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe au- 
thors I have quoted, which you ſay were very ill 
choſen, | will crave leave to ſay, that he whom I re- 


fied on for his teſtimony concerning the Hotentors of 


| Soldania, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from | 
the king of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe 


relation Monſieur Thevenot, no ill judge in the cafe, 


had fo great aneſteem, that he was at the pains to 


tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his (which is 


counted no injudicious) collection of Travels. But 5 


to jatercede with your lordſhip for a little more fa- 
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ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and 
known amongſt mankind. Nor, on the contrary, 
8 is the want of ſuch a name, or the abſence of ſuch 
Z notion out of mens minds, any argument againſt 
| the being of Gop, any more than it would bea 


vourable allowance of credit to Sir Thomas Roe's re- 
lation; Coore, an inhabitant of the country, who 
could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſured My Terry“, that they 
of Soldania had no Gop. Burt it he too have the ill 
luck to find no credit with yon, I hope you will be a2 
little more favourable to a divine of the Church of En- 
gland, now living, and admit of his teſtimony in con- 
firmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. This worthy gentle- 
man, in the relation of his voyage to Surat, printed 
but two years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame people, 
has theſe words , They are /unk even below idolatry, 
are deſiitute of both prieſt and temple, and ſaving a 
little ſhew cf rejoicing, which is made at the full and 
new moon, have loſt all kind of religious devotion. 
| Nature has fo richly provided for their convenience in 
this life, that they have drewned all ſenſe of the Cod 
of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. = 
But to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of a- 
theiſm in theſe people, you ſay, That the account given 
of them, makes them not fit to be a ſlandard for the = 
ſenſe of mankind. This, I think, may paſs for nothing, | | 
till ſomebody may be found that makes them to be a 
ſtandard for the ſenſe of mankind. All the uſel have made 
of them was to ſhew, that there were men in the world 
that had no innate idea of Gop. But to keep ſome- 
thing like an argument going (for, what will not that 
do?) you go near denying theſe Cafers to be men. 
What elſe do theſe words ſignify? A perple ſ firange- 
ty bereft of common ſenſe, that they can hardly be rcc- 


* Terry's Voyage, p- 17. and 23 
17 M. Ovington, p. 489. 
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proof that there was no loadſtone in the world, 
becauſe a great part of mankind had neither a no- 
tion of any ſuch thing, nor a name for it; or be 
any ſhew of argument to prove, that there are no 
diſtinct and various ſpecies of an; zels, or intelli— 
gent beings above us, becauſe we have no ideas of 
ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or names for them: for men 


being furniſhed with words by the common lan- 


' guage of their own countrics, can ſcarce avoid 
baving ſome kind of ideas of rhcfe things, whoſe 
names thoſe they converſe with have occaſion 
frequently to mention to them. And if it carry 


with it the notion of excellency, greatneſs, or ſome- 


thing extraordinary; if apprehenſion and concern- 


ment accompany it; if the fear of abſolute and ir- 
reſiſtible e let it on upon the mind, the idea | 


kened among abs. as appe. 7s by the beſt accounts 
of the Cafers of Soldania, & I hope if any of them | 
were called Peter, James, or John, it would be paſt 
ſcruple that they were men: however, Courwee, 


Wewena, and Couſheda, and thoſe others who had 


names, that had no places in your nomenclator, would | 


hardly paſs muſter with your lordthip. 


My lord, I ſhould nut mention this, but that what 


vou yourſelf ſay here, may be a mut ive to you to con- 
ider, that what you have laid fac a ſtrets on concern. 
ing the general nature of man, us a real being, and 


the ſubject of properties, amounts to nothing tor the 
diſtinguiſhing of /pecies, lince you yourſelf own, that 
there may be individyuats wherein there is a Common 
nature, with a particular ſubſiſience proper to each of 


them, whereby you are ſo little able to know of which 
of the ranks or forts they are, into which You [ay 


Cad has ordered beings, and which he hath diflimguilh- 


ed by eſſential prope erties, that you are in doubt whe- 
ther they o:ght to be reckoned among mum ind or g 
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is likely to ſink the deeper, and ſpread the farther; 
eſpecially if it be ſuch an ideaas is agreeable to 
the common light of reaſon, and naturally dedu- 
cible from every part of our knowledge, as that of 


aGop is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary 
wiſdom and power appear ſo plainly in all the 


works of the creation, that a rational creature, 


who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot 
miſs the diſcovery of a Deity : and the influence 
that the diſcovery of ſuch a being mult neceſſarily 


have on the minds of all, that have but once heard 


of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a weight of 
thought and communication with it, that it ſeems 
ſtranger to me, that a whole nation of men ſhould 


be any where found fo brutiſh, as to want the no- 


tion of a GoD, than that they ſhould be without 


any notion of numbers, or fire. _ 
$10. The name of Gop being once mention— 
ed in any part of the world, to expreſs a ſuperior, 


powerful, wiſe, inviſible being, the ſuitablenels 
of ſuch a notion to the principles of common rea- 


ſon, and the intereſt men will always have to men- 


tion it often, muit neceſſarily ſpread it far and 


wide; and continue it down to all generations; 
though yet the general reception of this name, and 
ſome imperfect and unſteady notions, conveyed there- 
by to the unthiniing part of mankind, prove nt 
_ the idea to be innate, but only that they who 
made the diſcovery had made a right uſe of their 


reaſon, thought maturely of the cauſes of things, 
and traced them to their original; from whom c- 

ther leſs conſidering people, having once received 
lo important a notion, it could not cafily be loit 


v IT. This is all could be inferred from the 
noten Gs a Cop, were it to be found univeriaily 
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'in all the tribes of mankind, and generally ac- 


knowledged by men grown to maturity in all coun- 


tries. For the generality of the acknowledging of 


a Gor, as Ii imagine, is extended no farther than 


th at; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the idea 


of God innate, will as well prove the idea of fire 


innate; ſince, [ think, it may be truly ſaid, that 
there is not a perſon in the world who has a no- 


tion of a Gop, who has not alſo the idea of fire. ! 
doubt not, but if a colony of young children 
ſhould be placed in an iſland where no fire was, 
they would certainly neither have any notion of 
4 a thing, nor name for it, how generally ſo- 
ever it were received and known in all the world 
beſides; and perhaps too, their apprehenhons 
would be as far removed from any name, or no- 
tion of a Gop, till ſome one amongſt them had 
employed his thoughts to inquire into the con- 
ſtitution and cauſes of things, which would eaſily 


ſuc 


lead him to the notion of a Gop; which having 


once taught to others, reaſon, and the natural 
propenſity of their own thoughts, would after- 


wards propagate, and continue amongſt them. 


$ 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is /uitab/e th the 


good neſr of God to imprint uben the minds of men, 


| Charatters and notions of himſelf, and not to leave 
them in the dark, and doubt, in fo grand a con- 
cernment; and * by that means to ſecure to 


himſelf the homage and veneration due from fo 


intelligent a creature as man; and therefore he 


haas done it. 
This argument, if it be of any force, will prove 


: 3 more than thoſe, Who uſe it in this caſe, 
expect from it. For if we may conclude, that 
Gop hath done for men all that men ſhall judge 


is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to bis yaw 
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| neſs fo to do, it will prove not only that Gon 
has imprinted on the minds of men an idea of 


himſelf ; but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, 


in fair characters, all that men ought to know 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in o- 


bedience to his will; and that he hath given them 
a will and affections conformable to it. This, no 


doubt, every one will think it better for men, 
than that they thould, in the dark, grope after 
knowledge, as St Paul tells us all nations did after 
_ Gop, Acts xvii. 27. than that their wills ſhould 


claſh with their underſtandings, and their appe- 


tites croſs their duty. The Romaniſts ſay, it is 


| beſt for men, and fo ſuitable to the goodneſs of 
God, that there ſhould be an infallible judge of 
_ controverſies on earth; and therefore there is one: 


and I, by the ſame reaſon, ſay, it is better for men, 


that every man himſelf thould be infallible. I leave 
them to conſider, whether by the force of this ar- 

gument they ſhall think, that every man is ſo. 1 

| think it a very good argument, to ſay, the infi- 


nitely wiſe God hath made it ſo: and therefore it 
is beſt. But it /cems to me a little tos much con- 


dence of our cn wiſdom, to fay, I think it beſt, 


and therefore God hath made it %; and in the mat- 


ter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from fuch _ 


a topic, that Go p hath done fo, when certain ex- 


perience ſhews us that he hath not. But the 


goodneſs of Go p hath not been wanting to men 


without ſuch original impreſſions of knowledge, or 


ideas ſtamped on the mind: ſince he hath furniſh- 


| ed man with thoſe faculties, which will ſerve for 
| the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requiſite to 
| the end of ſuch a being; and I doubt not but to 
thew, that a man, by the right uſe of his natural 
abilities, may, without any innate principles, at- 
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tain the knowledge of a God, and other things 


that concern him. GOD having endued man with 


| thoſe faculties of knowing, which he hath, was no 


more obliged by his goodneſs to implant thoſe 


innate notions in his mind, than that having gi- 
ven him reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould 
build him bridges, or houſes, which fome people 
in the world, however, of good parts, do either to. | 
tally want, or are but ill provided of, as well as 

others are wholly Ka Src. ideas o Gad, and prin- 


ciples of morality; or at leaſt have but very ill 


ones. The reaſon in both caſes being, that they 

never employed their parts, faculties, and powers, 

| induſtriouſſy that way, but contented themſelves 
with the opinions, faſhions, and things of their 


country, as they found them, without lookin 


any farther. Had you or I been born at the bay 


ol Soldania, poſſibly our thoughts and notions had 


not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots 
that inhabit there: and had the Virginia king 


Apochancana, been educated in England, he had, 


perhaps, been as knowing a divine, and as good 5 


a mathematician, as any in it. The difference be- 


tween him and a more improved Englithman, lying 
barely in this, that the exerciſe of his faculties was > 
bounded within the ways, modes, and notions of 


bis own country, and never directed to any other, 
or farther inquiries: and if he had not any idea 


of a Gop, it was only becauſe he purfued not 


thoſe thoughts that would have led bim to it. 
$ 13. I grant, that if there were any idea to 


be found imprinted on the minds of men, we have 
reaſon to expect ir ſhould be the notion of his Mater, 
as a mark Gop ſet on his own workm anihip, to 


mind man of his dependence and duty; and that 


| E erein hould appear the firit intanccs ol human 
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knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch ne- 
tion is diſcoverable in children? And when we 
find it there, how much more does it reſemble the 

opinion and notion of the teacher, than repreſent 
the true Gor? He that ſhall obſerve in children 
the progreſs, whereby their minds attain the know- 


ledge they have, will think that the objects they do 
rſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe 
that make the firſt impreſſions on their under- 


ſtanding: nor will he ſind the leaſt footſteps 
of any other. It is eaſy to take notice how their 
thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they come 


to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible 
objects, to retain the ideas of them in their me- 
mories, and to get the ſkill to compound and en- 


large them, and ſeveral ways put them together. 


Ho by theſe means they come to frame in their 


minds an idea men have of a Deity, I ſhall here- 
after ſhew. 8 EE e 


9 14. Can it be thought, that the ideas men 


have of Go p, are the characters, and marks of 


himſelf, engraven in their minds by his own fin- 

ger, when we ſee that in the ſame country, un- 
der one and the fame name, men have fur 5 

rent, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent ideas 


and conceptions of him * Their agreeing in a name, 


or found, will fcarce prove an innate notion of 


him. 


$15. What true or tolerable notion of a Deity 


could they have, who acknowledged and worthip- 
ped hundreds? Every deity that they owned 


above one, was an infwlible evidence of their 
Ignorance of him, and a proof that they had no 
true notion of Gop, where unity, infinity, and 
eternity, were excluded. To which if we add 


their groſs conceptions of corporicty, exprefled in 
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their images and repreſentations of their deities; 


the amours, marriages, copulations, luſts, quar. 


rels, and other mean qualities attributed by them 
to their gods; we thall have little reaſon to think 
that the heathen world, i. c. the greateſt part of 
mankind, had ſuch idcas of God in their minds, 
as he bimſelf, out of care that they ſhould not be 


miſtaken about him, was author of. And this u- 
niverſa lity of conſent, ſo much urged, if it prove 
any native impreſſions, it will be only this: that 


_ Gop imprinted on the minds of all men, ſpeaking 


the ſame language, a name for himſelf, but not 
any idea: ſince thoſe people, who azrreed 3 in the 
name, at the fame time, had far different 1 „ 
ſions about the thing ſignified. If they ſay, that 
the variety of deities, worſhipped by the heathen | 


world, were but figurative ways of expreſſing the 


ſeveral attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, 
or ſeveral parts of his providence: I anſwer, what 
5 they might be in the original, I will not here in- 


quire; but that they were ſo in the thoughts of 
the vulgar, I think no- body will affirm: and he 


that will conſult the voyage of the biſhop of Be- 
ryte, c. xiii. (not to mention other teſtimonies) 


will find, that the theolgy of the Siamites pro- 


feſſedly owns a plurality of gods: or, as the 
Abbe de Choiſy more judicioufly remarks? , it con- 


ſiſts properly in acknowledging no Gop at all. 


915. If it be faid, that 2 men of all nations 
came to have true conception of the unity and infi= 


nity of ihe Deity, IJ grant it. But then this, 


If, Excludes , univerſality of conſent in any 


thing, but the name; for thoſe wife men bein 


very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this uni- 


| verſality 1 13 very narrow. | 
1 In his mars. di Fecege ds Siam, : 
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2dly It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the 


trtueſt and beſt notions men had of Go, were not 
imprinted, but acquired by thought and medita- 
tion, and a right uſe of their faculties : fince the 


_ wiſe and conſiderate men of the world, by a right 
and careful employment of their thoughts and 


' reaſon, attained true notions in this, as well as o- 


ther things; whilſt the lazy and inconfiderate 
part of men, making che far greater number, took 
up their notion by chance, from common tra- 


dition and vulgar conceptions, without much 
beating their heads about them. And if it be a 


reaſon to think the nction of God innate, becauſe all 


wiſe men had it, virtue too muſt be thought in- 
nate, for that alſo wife men have always had. 
( 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Gen- 
tiliſm: nor hath, even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, 
and Mahometans, whoacknowledge but one Gop, 
ttmhis doctrine, and the care is taken in thoſe na- 
tions to teach men to have true notions of a Gov, 
_ prevailed fo far as to make men to have the ſame, 
and true ideas of him. How many, even amongſt 


us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him in 
the ſhape of a man fitting in heaven; and to have 


many other abſurd and unfit conceptions of him? 
Chriſtians, as well as 'Turks, have had whole ſects 


_ owning, and contending earneitly for it, that the 


Deity was corporeal, and of human ſhape : and 
though we find few amongſt us, who profeſs _ 
themſelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome 1 


have met with that own it), yet, I believe, he that 


will make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ig 
norant, and uninſtructed Chriitians, many of that 
opinion. Talk but with country-people, almoſt 
of any age; or young people, almoſt of any con- 

dition, and you ſhall find, that though the name 
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of Gop be frequently in their mouths; yet the 
_ notions they apply this name to, are ſo odd, low, 


and pitiful, that no-body can imagine the! 
were taught by rational men, much leſs that they 
were characters writ by the finger of Gop him- 


| ſelf. Nor do ] ſee how it derogates more from the 


goodneſs of Gon, that he has 5 given us minds un- 


| furniſhed with theſe ideas of himſelf, than that F 


he hath ſent us into the world with bodies un- 


_ clothed; and that there is no art or ſkill born 
with us. For being fitted with faculties to at- 
tain theſe, it is want of induſtry and conſidera- 
tion in us, and not of bounty in him, if we have 


them not. It is as certain that there is a Gop, as 


that the oppoſite angles, made by the interſection 
of two ftreight lines, are equal. There never | 
was any rational creature that ſet himſelf fincerely | 
to examine the truth of theſe propoſitions, that 

could fail to aſſent to them: though yet it be paſt 


doubt that chere are many mea, who, having not 


applied their thoughts that way, are ignorant both | 
of the one an: | the other. If any one think fit to 


call this, which is the utmoſt of its extent, uni- 


verſal conſent, ſuch an one I eaſily allow: but 


ſuch an univerſal content as this proves not the 


idea of God, no more than it does the idea of ſuch _ 


| angles, innate. 


917. Since then, thoagh the naw. doe of a 
GoDp be the moit natural ad overy of human rea- 


fon, Jet the idea of him 1s not innal!, as, I think, 


is evident from what has been ſaid; J imagine 
there will be ſcarce any « other idea "WS that can 
pretend to ig: fince if God had fet any impreſ- 
hon, any character on the underſtan: ding of men, 
it is moſt r2aſonable to ex Peck it ſhould have been 
ſome clear and uniform idea of hirafe it, as far as 
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our weak capacities were capable to receive ſo in- 
comprehenſible and infinite an object. But our 
minds being, at firſt, void of that idea, which we 
are moſt concerned to have, it is a flrong preſumę- 
tion agaiy/ all other innate charafters, I mutt 

own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, and 

- would be glad to be informed by any other. | 
F. 18. I confets there is another idea which 
would be of general uſe for mankind to have, as 
it is of general talk, as if they had it; and that is 
the idea of ſubſtance, which we neither have, nor 
can have, by ſenſation or reflection. If nature 
took care to provide us any idea, we might well ex- 

_ peCct it thould be ſuch, as by our own faculties Wwe 
cannot procure to ourſelves : but we ſee, on the 
cContrary, that ſince by thoſe ways, whereby other 
ideas are brought into our minds, this is not, we 
have no ſuch clear idea at all, and therefore ſig- 
nnify nothing by the word /,, but only an 

. uncertain ſuppoſition of we know not what (I. e. 

of ſome thing whereof we have no particular di- 
ſtinct poſitive) idea, which we take to be the /#6- 

ftratum, or ſupport of thoſe ideas we do know. 

9 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, either 
ſpeculative or praFical principles, it may, with as 
much probability, be ſaid, that a man hath 1co /. 

| ſterling in his pocket, and yet denied that he hath 
either penny, ſhilling, crown, or any other coin, 
out of which the fum is to be made up; as to 

thiak, that certain propoſitions are innate, when 
the ideas about which they are can by no means 
be ſuppoſed to be fo. Ihe general receytion and 
aſſent that is given, doth not at all prove that the 

ideas expreſſed in them are innate : for in many 
| Cates, however the ideas came there, the 2ilcent-to 
| Words expreiling the agreement or diſagrecnien 
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of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one 


that hath a true idea of Gop and worthip, will 5 


aſſent to this propoſition, That God is to be wor. 


ſhipped, when expreſſed in a language he un- 1 
derſtands: and every rational man, that hath 


not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent 
to this propoſition to-morrow ; and yet millions 
of men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, or 


both thoſe ideas to-day. For if we will allow fa- |. 
vages, and moſt country-people, to have ideas of 
So and worſhip, (which converſation with them 
will not make one forward to believe); yet I think 
few children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas; | 
which, therefore, they mult begin to have ſome | 
time or other; and when they will alſo begin to 
aſſent to that propoſition, and make very little | 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon | 
hearing, no more proves the ideas to be innate, 
than it does, that one born blind (with cataracts, | 
which will be couched to-morrow) had the innate | 
ideas of the ſun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow; | 
becauſe when his fight is cleared, he will certain= | 
Iy aſſent to this propoſition, That the fun is lucid, 
or that ſaffron is yellow : and therefore if ſuch aſ- 
ſent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, _ 
it can much leſs the propoſitions made up of thoſe 
ideas. If they have any innate ideas, I would be 


glad to be told what, and how many they are. 


$ 20. To which let me add: if there be any 


innate ideas, any ideas in the mind, which the 
mind does not actually think on, they mult be 
lodged in the memory, and from thence muſt be 


brought into view by remembrance; i. e. muſt _ 
be known, when they are remembered, to have 


been perceptions in the mind before, unlcia re- 


membrance can be without remembrance. For 
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to remember, is to perceive any thing with me- 
| mory, or with a conicioufneſs that it was Known 
or perceived before; without this, whatever idea 
comes into the mind, is new, and not remember- 
| ed: this conſciouſneſs of its having been in the 
mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes re- 
membering from all other ways of thinking. What- 
ever idea was never perceived by the mind, was 
never. in the mind. Whatever idea is in the mind, 
z either an actual perception, or elſe having been 
nun actual perception, is fo in the mind, that by 
the memory it can be muoe an actual perception 
again. Whenever there is the actual percep- 
tion of an idea without memory, the idea ap- 
pears perfectly new and unknown before to the 
underſtanding. Whenever the memory brings . 
any idea into actual view, it is with a conſciout- — 


nels that it had been there before, and was not i 
wholly a ſtranger to the mind. Whether this be 1 
not ſo, I appeal to every one's obſervation: and i 
then I deſire an inſtance of an idea, pretended to 1 


be innate, Which (before any impreſſion of it, 
by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could 
_ revive and remember as an idea he had former- 
ly known; without which conſciouſneſs of a 
former perception, there is no remembrance; _ i 
and whatever idea comes into the mind without + 
that confciouſnets, is not remembered, or comes b 
not out of the memory, nor can be faid to be 
in the mind before that appearance. For what 
is not either actually in view, or in the memory, 
is in the mind no way at all, and is all one as if 
it never had been there. Zuppoſe a child had 
the uſe of his eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes 
colours; but then cataracts ſhut the windows, 
nd he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the dark; 
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of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Ex ery one 
that hath a true idea of Go and worthip, will 


aſſent to this propoſition, That Gad is to be wor- 
| ſhipped, when expreſſed in a language he un- 


derſtands: and every rational man, that hath { 
not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aflent 
to this propoſition to-morrow ;z and yet millions 


of men may be well fuppoſed to want one, or 


both thoſe ideas to-day. For if we will allow fa- | 


vages, and moſt country-people, to have 1deas of 
_ Gop and worſhip, (which converſation with them 


will not make one forward to believe); yet I think. 
few children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas; 


which, therefore, they mult begin to have ſome 
time or other; and when they will alſo begin to 


aſſent to that propoſition, and make very little | 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon 


hearing, no more proves the ideas to be innate, 
than it does, that one born blind (with cataracts, 


which will be couched to-morrow) had the innate _ 
ideas of the fun, or hight, or ſaffron, or yellow; 
becauſe when his ſight is cleared, he will certam- 


Iy aſſent to this propoſition, That the ſun 1s lucid, 
or that ſaffron is yellow : and therefore if ſuch aſ- 
ſent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, 


it can much leſs the propoſitions made up of thoſe | 
ideas. If they have any innate ideas, I would be 


glad to be told what, and how many they are. 

9 20. To which let me add: if there be any 
innate ideas, any ideas in the mind, which the 
mind does not actually think on, they mult be 
lodged in the memory, and from thence mult be 
brought into view by remembrance z i. e. mult 


I known, when they are remembered, to have 
been perceptions in the mind before, nd ſs re- 
me mbrance can be without remembrance. . For 
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to remember, 1s to perceive any thing. with me- 


mory, or with a contcioufneſs that it was known 
or perceived before; without this, whatever idea 


comes into the mind, is ne . a and not remember- 


ed: this confcioutneſs of its having been in the 
id before, being that which giſtinguiſhes re- 
| nemberibe from all other ways of thinking. What- 


ever idea was never perceived by the mind, was 


never. in the mind. Whatever idea is in tlie mind. 


þ either an actual perception, or elſe having been 


an actual perception, is fo in the mind, that by 
the memory it can be inne an actual perception 


again. Whenever there is the actual percep- 
tion of an idea without memory, the idea ap- 


pears perfectly new and unknown before to the 


underſtanding. W henever the memory brings - 


any idea into actual view, it is with a conſciout- 
nels that it had been there before, and was not 
wholly a ſtranger to the mind. W hether this be 
not ſo, I appeal to every one's obſervation : and 


then I defire an inſtance of an idea, pretendec to 


be innate, Which (before any impreſſion of it, 
by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could 
revive and remember as an idea he had former- 
ly known ; without which confciouſneſs of a 


former perception, there is no remembrance; 
and whatever idea comes into the mind without 


that confciouſnets, is not remembered, or comes 


not out of the memory, nor can be faid to be 
in the mind before that appearance. For what 
is not either actually in view, or in the memory, 


is in the mind no way at all, and is all one as if 
it never had been there. Soppofe a child had 
the uſe of his eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes 


colours; but then cataracts ſhut th 1e window 3, 


| and he 1s zorty or fifty years perfectly in the dark 
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and in chat time perfectly loſes all memory of the 


ideas of colours he once had. This was the caſe 


of a blind man I once talked with, who loft his 
ſight by the ſmall-pox, when he was a child, and 
had no more notion of colours than one born 
blind. I aſk, whether any one can ſay this man 
had then any ideas of colours in his mind, any 
more than one born blind? And I think no-body 
Will fay, that either of them had in his mind: any 
idea of colours at all. His cataracts are couched, 
and then he has the ideas, which he remembers 
not, of colours, de nv, by his reſtored fight, 
conveyed to his mind, and that without any con- 
ſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance. And theſe 


no he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. | 
In this caſe all theſe ideas of colours, which, when 


out of view, can be revived with a conſciouſneſs - 


of a former acquaintance, being thus in the me- 
mory, are ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe I | 
make of this is, that Whatever idea, being not actu- 
ally in view, is in the mind, is there only by be- 
ing in the memory; and if it be not in the memo» | 
ry, it is not in the mind; and if it be in the |] 


| memory, it cannot, by the memory, be brought 
into actual view, without a perception that it 
comes out of the memory, which is this, that it 
had been known before, and is now remembered. 
If therefore there be any innate ideas, they mutt 
be in the memory, or eli2 no where in the mind; 
and if they be in the memory, they can be revi- 
ved without any impreſſion from without; aud 


whenever they are brought into the mind, they | 


are remembered, i. e. they bring with them a per- 
ception of their not being wholly new to it. This 


being a conſtant and diſtinguiſhing ditference be- 


twecn What! 155 and what i is not in the memory, or 
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inthe mind; that whatis notin the memory, when- 
ever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and 
unknown before; and what is in the memory, or 
in the mind, whenever i it is ſuggeſted by the me- 
mor y, appears not to be new, but the mind finds 
it in itſelf, and knows it was there before. By 
this it may be tried, whether there be any innate_ 
ideas in the mind, before impreſſion from /en/a- 
tion or reflection. 1 would fain meet with the 
man, who, when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or 
at any other time, remembered any of them; and 
to whom, after he was born, they were never 
new. If any one will ſay, there are ideas in the 
mind that are not in the memory; I defire him 
to explain himſelf, and make what he days intel- 
-: kpible.. - | 
_ Beſides what 1 kev 3 ſaid, there 
is another reaſon, why I doubt that e tl theſe, 
nor any other principles are innate. I, that am 
fully perſuaded that the infinitely wiſe Gov made 
all things in perfect wifdom, cannot ſatisfy my- 
ſelf, why he thouid be ſuppoſed to print, upon 
the minds of men, ſome univerſal principles; 


__ whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and . 


cern ſpeculation, are of no great uf» ; and thoſe that 
concern prafice, not ſelf-evident ; and neither of 
the ni dijtingu fable from ſome ir truths, not al- 
lowed to be innate. For, to what purpoſe ſhould 
characters be graven on the mind, by the finger 
of Gop, which are not clearer there than thoſe 
which are afterwards introduced, or cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed from them? If any one thinks there 
are ſuch innate ideas and propoſitions, which, by _ 
their clearneſs and uſefulnelo, are diſtinguiſhable 
from all that is adventitious in the mind, and ac- 
quired, it will not be a bard matter jor him to te 1 


N 3 
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us which they are; and then every one will be a 
fit judge whether they be fo or no. vince, if 


there be ſuch innate ideas and 1mpretions, plain- 


ly different from all other perceptions and know- 
| ledye, every one will ſind it true in himfelf. Of the 
evidence of theſe ſuppoted innate maxims, I have 
ſpoken already; of their uſefulnets I thall hare 
_ occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 
9 22. To conclude: fome ideas forwardly ob- 
fer themſelves to all mens underſtandings; ſome 
ſorts of truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as 
the mind puts them into propoſitions: other 
truths require a train of ideas placed in order, a 
due comparing of them, and deductions made 


with attention, before they can be diſcovered | 


and afſented to. Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe 5 
of their general and eaſy reception, have been miſ- 
taken for innate: but the truth is, ideas and no- 


tions are no more born with us than arts and ſci- 


ences, though ſome of them, indeed, offer them- 


ſelves to our faculties more readily than others, 


and therefore are more generally received; though 
that too be according as the organs of our bo- 


dies, and powers of cur minds, happen to be em- . | 
ployed; Gd having fitted men with faculties and 


means to diſcover, receive, and retain truths, ac- 
 cordingly as they are employed. The great differ- 
ence that is to be found in the notions of man- 
kind, is, from the different uſe they put their fa- 
culties to, whilſt ſome, and thoſe the moſt, taking 
things upon truſt, miſemploy their power of af- 
_ ſent, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dictates | 
and dominion of others, in doctrines which it is 
their duty carefully to examine; and not blindly, 
with an implicit faith, to faallow:: others em- 
ploying their thoughts only about ſome few thing, 


9 
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grow acquainted ſuſücientiy with them, attain 
great degrees of knowledge in them, and are igno- 
rant of all other, having never let their thoughts 

looſe in their ſearch of other inquiries. Thus, 

that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is a truth as certain as any thing 
can be; and, I think, more evident than many of 
thoſe propoſitions that go ſor principles; and yet 


there are millions, however expert in other things, 


who know not this at all, becauſe they never ſet 
their thoughts on work about ſuch angles: and 
he that certainly knows this propoſition, may yet 


be utterly ignorant of the truth of other propoti- 
tions in mathematics itſelf, which are as clear and 
evident as this; becaute in his ſearch of thoſe 


mathematiealtruths, he {topped his thoughts ſhort, 
and went not fo far. The fame may happen con- 


ceerning the notions we have of the being of a De- 
itv; for though there be no truth, which a man 


may more evidently make out to himſelf, than the 


exiſtence of a Go p, yet he that ſhall content him- 
ſelf with things, as he finds them in this world, 
| as they miniſter to his pleaſures and paſſions, and 
not make inquiry a little farther into their cauſes, 


ends, and admirable contrivances, and purſue the 


thoughts thereof with diligence and attention, 


may live long without any notion of ſuch a being 
and if any perſon hath, by talk, put fuch a no- 


tion into his head, he may, perhaps, believe it: 
but if he hath never examined it, his knowledge of 
it will be no perfecter than his, who having been 

told, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 


to two right ones, takes it upon truſt, without ex- 
amining the demonſtration : and may yield his af- 

ſent as a probable opinion, but hath no knowledge 
of the truth of it; which yet his faculties, if carg- 
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fully employed, were able to make clear and evi- 
dent to him. But this only by the bye, to ihew 

how much our knowledge depends upon the r gt uſe 
of tho ſe powers nature hath bejiowed pon us, and 
how little upon ſuch innate principles, as are in 
rain ſuppoſed to be in all mankind, for their di- 
rection; which all men could not but know, if 
they were there, or elſe they would be there to 


no purpoſe : : and which, fince all men do not | 


| know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious 
' truths, we may well conclude there are no ſuch. 
$ 23. What cenſure doubting thus of innate 
principles may deſerve from men, who will be apt 
to call it, pulling up the old foundations of know- 
ledge and certainty, I cannot tell: I pertuade my- 
ſelf, at leaſt, that the way I have purſued, being 
rn to truth, lays thoſe foundations ſu- 
rer. This, I am certain, I have not made it my bu- 
ſineſs either to quit or follow any authority in the 


enſuing diſcourfe: truth has been my only aim; 


and where-ever that has appeared to lead, my 
thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- | 


ing whether the footſteps of any other lay that 


way, or no. Not that I want a due retpect to o- 
ther mens opinions; but after all, the greateſt re- 
verence is due ti truth ; and, I hope, it will not 
be thought arrogance to fay, that perhaps we 
ſhould make greater Pprogrefs 1 in the diſcovery of 
rational and contemplative knowledge, if we ſought. 
it in the fountain, in the confuleration of things 
themſelves; and made uſe rather of our own 
thoughts than other mens, to find it. For, 1 
think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with o- 
ther mens eyes, as to know by other mens under- 


ſtandings. So much as we ourſelves conſider and 


; comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo much we po 
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ſeſs of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
other mens opinions in our brains, makes us not 
one jot the more knowing, though they happen 
to be true. What in them was ſcience, is in us 
but opiniatrety, whilit we give up our atlent only 

to reverend names, and do not, as they did, em- 
pſpy our own reaſon to underſtand thoſe truths 
which gave them reputation. Ariſtotle was cer- 
tainly a knowing man; but no-body ever thought 
him ſo, becaute he blindly embraced, and confi- 
dently vented the opinions of another. And if 


the taking up of another's principles, without e 


amining them, made not him a philoſopher, 1 
ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe ſo. In 
the ſciences, every one has ſv much as he really 
knows and comprekends : what he believes only, 
and takes upon truit, are but threads; which, 
however, will in the whole piece make no con- 
 fiderable addition to his ſtock who gathers them. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, though 


| it were gold in the band from w hich he received 


it, will be but leaves and cult when it comes to 

ule. 

9 24. When men have found fone: 8 

| AE that could not be doubted of, as ſoon 

nas underitood, it was, I know, a Hort and ec/y 
| way to conclude them innate. This being once re- 
ceived, it eaſed the lazy from the pains of ſearch, 

and ſtopped the inquiry of the doubtful, concern- 


ing all that was once ſtiled innate : and it was = 


no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affected to be ma- 
ſters and teachers, to make this the principle of 


7 principles, T hat principles muſt nat be que/'ioned ; 


tor, having once eltabliſhed this tenet, That there 


are annate principles, it put their followers upon 


= neceſſity of receiving ; ſome doctrines as tack; . 
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which was to take them off from the uſe of their 
own renſon and judgment, and put them upon 


believing and taking them upon truſt, without 
farther examination : in which poſture of blind |} 
credulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, 


and made uſeful to ſome fort of men, who had 
the {kill and office to principle and guide them. 


Nor is it a ſmall power it gives one man over an- 


other, to have the authority to be the dictator of 


principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths; | 

and to make a man ſwallow that for an innate prin- 

ciple, which may ſerve to his purpoſe, who teach- 

eth them. Whereas, had they examined the ways ] 
whereby men came to the knowledge of many uni- 
verſal truths, they would have found them to re- 
| ſult in the minds of men from the being of things 


themſelves, when duly conſidered z and that the 


were diſcovered by the application of thoſe facu- 


ties that were fitted by nature to receive and 


judge of them, when duly employed about them. 
42. To ſew how the underſtanding — > 
Hereiu, is the arſon of the fallaauing diſ courſe ; 


Which I fha!l proceed to, when I have firſt pre- 
miſed, that hitherto, to clear my way to thoſe 
foundations which I conceive are the only true 


ones whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can 


have of our own knowledge, it hath been neceſſary 


for me ta give an account of the reaſons I had to 


doubt of innate principles: and ſince the argu— 


ments which are againſt them do ſome of them 
_ rite from common received opinions, I have been 
forced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is 
hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe taſk it is to 
ſhew the faiſchood or improbability of any tenet 


— 


it happening in controverſial diſcourſes, as it does 


in atlaulting of tow ns; where, if the ground be 


— 
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but firm whereon the batteries are erected, there 
is no farther inquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor 


whom it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for 


the preſent purpoſe. But in the future part of 


this diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an edifice uni- 
form, and conſiſtent with itſelf, as far as my own 


experience and obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope 
to erect it on ſuch a baſis, that I ſhall not need to 
| ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, leaning on 


borrowed or begged foundations : or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a caſtle in the air, I will endeavour it 
| ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together. Where- 


in I warn the reader, not to expect undeniable 


cogent demonſtrations, unleſs I may be allowed 
the privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to 
take my principles for granted; and then, I doubt 
not but I can demonſtrate too. All that I hall 


ay for the principles I proceed on, is, that I can 


only appeal to mens own unprejudiced experience 


and obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 


this is enough for a man who profeſſes no more, 


than to lay down candidly and freely his own con- 
jectures concerning a ſubject lying ſomewhat in 


the dark, without any other deſign than an un- 


| biaſſed inquiry aer truth. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of ID FAS in general, and their Driginal 


$ 1. . ts "© ied of thinking. 12 All ideas 
come jt am ſenſation or reflection. & 3. The al- 
jefs of ” ſenſation, one ſource of ideas. 9 4. The 


operations of our minds, the other ſource of them. |. 


6d 5. All cur ideas are of the one er the uther of 
| theſe. $ 6. Otfervatle in children. g 7. Men 
are diferently furniſbed with theſe, according io 
the different — they ccuveiſe with. 5 8. J. 


deus of reflection later, becauſe they need atten- 


| tim. { 9. The foul begins to have ideas when it | 


begins to perceive. { 10. The foul thinks nat al. 
Ways ; ; for this wants Progr. 9 11. I it nt 
always conſcious of it. 5 12. If a Seeping man 
thinks without krowing , the ſteping and ua- 
Ling man are Hud perſons. 9 13. 222 10 


conviuce thoſe that fleep without dr eaming, that 


they think, F 14. That men dream without re- 
_ membering it, in vain u- rged. $ 15. Uporr this 
 bypatheſes, the thou 8515 of a Steepin &g man 6% ght to 5 
be moſt rational. i 16. On this hyp: hers the 
ful muſt have ideas not derived from fe "ſation or 


Fe feections of which chere 1s no appearance. y 9.17. If 5 


[ think wen I know it not, no- body elſe car! | Shes it. 
F. 18. [aw knows any ne that the Sons ali 
thinks ? fer if it be nit a {lf=ev det if propoſitions 
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it needs proof. 9 19. That a man ſhould be buſy 
in thinking, and yet not retain it the next moment, 
very improbable. $ 20—23. No ideas but from 
ſenſation or reflection, evident, if ave cbſerve 
children. { 24. The original of all our knows 


ledge. g. 25. In the reception of ſimple ideas, the | = 

5 underſtanding is for the moſt. part paſſi ve. = 

4 $1. VER man being conſcious to him- i 

5 ſelf that he thinks, and that which 

4-4 his mind is applied about whilit think- j 
ing, being the ideas that are there, it is paſt doubt. 

that men have in their minds ſeveral ideas 3 fuch 4} 


as are thoſe exprefled by the words, whiteneſs, 
| hardneſs, ſweetneſs, thinking, motion, man, ele- 
phant, army, drunkenneſs, and others: it is in the 
firit place, then, to be inquired, How he comes by 
them? I know it is a received doctrine, That. 
men have native ideas, and original characters, 
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famped upzn their minds, in their very firſt being. 5 
| "This opinion I have at large examined already; 1 
and I tuppote what I have ſaid in the foregoing = 
book, will be much more cafily admitted, when 'Þ 
have ſhewn wheace the underſtanding may get — 

all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees | 


they may come into. the mind, for which 1 fhall 
appeal to every one's own obtervation aud expe- 
Nence..: | e = 
92. Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as 
we ſay, white paper, void of all chatacters, with- 
out any ideas; how comes it to be turniti.ed ? 
| whence comes it by that vail ſtore, which the bu- 
ly and boundlets fancy of man has painted on its 
with an almoſt endlels variety ? whence bas it all 
the materials of reaſon and knowl. ? To this 
Tanfwer, in one word, from EXE RIENCE: 12 
V 5 
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that all our knowledge is founded; and from that 
it ultimately derives " (elf. Our obſervation em- 
ployed either about external ſenſible objects, or a- 
bout the internal operations of our minds, percetved 
and reflected on by ourſelves, is that which ſupplies 
our underſtandings with all the materials of thinking, 
Theſe two are the fountains of knowledge, from 
whence all the ideas we have e, or can naturally 
have, do ſpring. Ts 
9 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, mk about par- 
tient ſenſible objects, do conwey into the mind for 
veral diſtinct perceptions of things, according to 
| thoſe various ways wherein thoſe objects do af. 
fect them: and thus we come by thoſe ideas we 
have of yellow, white, heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bit- 


ter, ſweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible - | 
_ qualities, which, when I ſay the ſenſes convey | 
into the mind, I mean they, from external ob- | 


jects, convey into the mind what produces there 
thoſe perceptions. This great ſource, of molt of 
the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our _ 
ſenſes, and derived by them to the underitanding, 
TI call sENSATION. 

$ 4. Secondly, The other fountain from which 
experience furniſheth the underſtanding with 
ideas, is the perception of the operations of our own 
minds within us, as 1t 18 employed about the ideas 
it has got; which operations, when the tou! comes 
to reflect on and conſider, do furnith the under- 
_ Banding with another fet of ideas, which could 
not be had from things without 3 and ſuch are, 
perception, thinking, doubling, believi ing, reaſoningy 
Erowing, willing, and all the different actings of 
our oon minds; which we being 
and obſerving in ourſelves, do from thefe receive _ 
into our underſtandings as diſtinct ideas as we 


2 conſcious of, 


all our ideas take their 
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do from bodies affecting our ſenſes. This ſource 
of ideas every man has wholly in himſelf: and 
though it be not ſenſe, as having nothing to do 
with external objects; yet it is very like it, and 
might properly enough be called internal ſenſe. 
But as J call the other SENSATION, fo I call this 
REFLECTION, the ideas it affords being {ſuch on- 
ly as the mind gets by reflecting on its own ope- 
rations within itſelf. By REFLECTION, then, 
in the following part of this diſcourſe, I would be 
underſtood to mean that notice which the mind 
takes of its own operations, and the manner of 
them; by reaſon whereof there come to be ideas 
ol theſe operations in the underſtanding. Theſe 
two, I fay, iz. external material things as the 
objects of SENSAT10N, and the operations of our 
own minds within as the objects of REFLEC- 
710, are to me the only originals from whence _ 
eee The term 
operations here I uſe in a large ſenſe, as compre- 
 hending not barely the actions of the mind about 
its ideas, but ſome ſort of paſſions ariſing ſome- 
times from them, ſuch as is the ſatisfaction or 
uncaſineſs ariſing from any thought. 
: 'The underſtanding ſecms to me not to ; 
have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, which it 
_ doth not receive from one of thefe two. Exter- 
nal objefts furniſh the mind with the ideas of ſenſi ble 
qualities, which are all thoſe different perceptions 
they produce in us; and the mind furniſhes the 
underſtanding with x Ba of its exon operations. _ 
| Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of 
them and their ſeveral modes, combinations, and 
relations, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 
ſtock of ideas; and that we have nothing in our 
minds which did not come in one of theſe two 


N 2 
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ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, 
and thoroughly ſearch into his underſtand. 
ing, and then let him tell me, whether all the 
| original ideas he has there are any other than of the 
objects of his ſenſes, or of the operations of his 
mind, conſidered as objects of his reflection; and 
how great a maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines 


to be lodged there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict 


view, ſee that he has ret any idea in bis mind but 
what one of theſe t2v0 have imprinted ; though, per- 
haps, with infinite variety compounded and en- 
larged by the en. as we ſhall ſee here- 
8 


$6. He that attentively coniders the ſtate of a 


child, at his firſt coming into the world, will have 
little 1 to think him ſtored with plenty of i- 
dœas, that are to be the matter of his future know- 
ledge. It is by degrees he comes to be furniſhed 
With them: and though the ideas of obvious and 
familiar qualities imprint themſelves before the 


memory begins to keep 2 regiſter of time and or- 


der, yet it is often fo late before fome unuſual 2. 


qualities come in the way, that there are few men 
that cannot recollect the beginning of their ac- 


quaintancc with them: and Yo it were worth while, 


no doubt a child miglt be fo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even 'of the ordinary ideas, till he 
were grown up to a man. But all that are born 
into the world, being farromided with bodies that 
perpetually and diverſely affect them, variety of i- 
deas, whether care be taken about it or no, are 
imprinted on the minds of children. Light and 
colours are buſy at hand every-where, when the 
eye is but open; ſounds, and ſome tangible qua- 
lities, fail not to ſolicit their proper ſenſes, and 
force an entrance to the mind; but yet, I think, 
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it will be granted eaſily, that if a child were kept 


in a place, where he never ſaw any other but 
| Wack and white, till he were a man, he would 


have no more ideas of ſcarlet and green, than he 
| that from his childhood never taſted an oyſter or 


a pine-apple, has of theſe particular reliſhes. 


97. Men, then, come to be furniſhed with 


fewer or more ſimple ideas from without, accord- 
ing as the objects they converſe with aftord greater 
or leſs variety; and from the operation of their 


minds within, according as they more or leſs 


reflect on them. For though he that contem- 
plates the operations of his mind, cannot but 
have plain and clear ideas of them; yet unleſs he 
turn his thoughts that way, and conſiders them 


attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinct. 


ideas of all the operations of his mind, and all 


that may be obſerved therein, than he will have. 
all the particular ideas of any landſcape, or pf the 
parts and motions of a clock, who will not turn 
bis eyes to it, and with attention heed all the 


parts of it. The picture, or clock, may be ſo 
placed, that they may come in his way every day; 
but yet he will have but a confuſed idea of all the 


parts they are made up of, till he applies himſelf. 


wich attention to conſider them cach in _— 
cular, 
68. And hence we ſee the reaſon why it is 
pretty late before molt children get ideas of the o- 
perations of their own minds; and ſome due not 


any very clear or perfect ideas of the greateſt part 
of them all their lives. Becauſe, tho! nar they 


paſs there continualiy; yet, like Boating Vitions, 
they make not deep 1 impre!] ons enough to leave 

in the mind clear, diſtig ac, laiting ideas, till the 
underſtanding turns inwards upon Kei, rellects 

D. 
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on its own operations, and makes them the ob- 
ject of its own contemplation. Children, when 
they come firſt into it, are ſurrounded with a 
world of new things, which, by a conſtant ſolici- 
tation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly 
to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt 
to be delighted with the variety of changing 
objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually em- 


ployed and diverted in looking abroad. Meng | 


buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with 
what is to be found without; and fo growing upin 
a conſtant attention to outward ſenſations, ſeldom 
make any conſiderable reflection on what paſſes 
within them, till they come to be of riper years; 
and fome ſcarce ever at all. 
© 9. To aſk, at what time a man has fr any 
icleas is to alk when he begins to perceive ; ha- 
ving ideas and perception being the fame thing. 
I know it is an opinion, that the ſoul always thinks, 


and that it has the actual perception of ideas in 4 
i:felf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts z and that ad- 


tual thinking is as inſeparable from the ſoul, as 


actual extenſion is from the body; z which, if true, 


to inquire after the beginning of a man's ideas, 18 


the {ame as to inquire after the | beginning of his - 


ſoul. For by this account, ſoul and its ideas, as 
body and its extenſion, will begin to exiſt both 
at the ſame time. _ 
p 10. But whether the ſoul be ſuppoſed to ex- 

iſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome time 
after the firſt rudiments or organiſation, or the 
\ beginnings of life in the body, I leave to be diſ- 
puted by thoſe, who have better thought of 


that matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of | | 


thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perccive itſelf al- 


ways to contemplate ideas, nor can conceive it any | 
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more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than 


for the body always to move; the perception of 


ideas being, as I conceive, to the ſoul, what motion 
is to the body, not its eſſence, but one of its opera- 


tions: and therefore, though thinking be ſuppo- 


| ſed never fo much the proper action of the ſoul; 


yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be 


always thinking, always in action. That, per- 


haps, is the privilege of the infinite Author 


and Preſerver of things, who never ſlumbers 
nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite 


deing, at lealt not to the foul of man. We know 


certainly by experience, that we ſometimes think, 


and thence draw this infallible confequence, that 
there is ſomething in us that has a power to think: 
but whether that tubſtance perpetually thinks, or 


no, we can be no farther aſſured, than experience 


informs us. For to ſay, that actual thinking is 
eſſential to the ſoul, and inſeparable from it, is to 


beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove it by 


_ reaſon; which is necefjary to be done, if it be not 
a ſelf-evident propoſition. But whether this, 
That the ſoul always thinks, be a ſelf-evident pro- 


poſition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hear- 


ing, Tappeal to mankind. It is doubted whether 
I thought all laſt night, or no; the queſtion be- 
ing about a matter of fact, it is begging it, to 
bring, as a proof for it, an hypotheſis, which is 


the very thing in diſpute; by which way one may 


prove any thing, and it is but ſuppoſing that all 
watches, whilſt the balance beats, think; and it 
is ſufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, that my 
watch thought all laſt night. But he, that would 
not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypothe- 
is on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenfible 
experience, and not preſume on matter of fact 
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becauſe of his hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſup- | 
poſes it to be ſo; which way of proving amounts | 


to this, that I mult neceſſarily think all laſt night, 


| becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though 


I myſelf cannot perceive that I always do fo. 
But men in love with their opinions, may not 


only ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong 
matter of fact. How elſe could any one make it 
an inference of mine, at a thing is not becauſe 
ave are not ſenſible of it in our fleep? I do not ſay 
there is no ſoul in a man, becauſe he is not ſen- 


| ſible of it in his fleep: but I do fay, he cannot 
think at any time, waking or ſleeping, without 


being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it, is 
not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; | 
and to them it is, and to them it will always be | 
neceſſary, till we can think without being con- 


ſcious of it. 


511. I grant that the ſoul in a waking man is 
never without thought, becauſe it is the condi= | 
tion of being awake: but whether ſlee ping with= | 
out dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, 
mind as well as body, may be worth a waking | 
man's confideration: it being hard to conceive 
that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious 
of it. If the foul doth think in a ſleeping man, 


without being conſcious of it, I atk, whether, 


during fuch thinking, it has any pleaſure or pain, | 
or be capable of happineſs or miſery? I am ſure the 
man 1s not, no more than the bed or earth he lies | 
on. For to be happy or miſerable, without be- 
ing conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly incon- 
ſiſtent and impoſſible; or if it be poſſible that the 


foul can, whilſt the body is fleeping, have its 


thinking, enjoyments, and concerns, its pleaſure | 
or pain apart, which the man is not conſcious ot 


* 
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nor partakes in; it is certain, that Socrates aſleep, 
| and Socrates awake, is not the ſame perſon: but 


his ſoul when he fleeps, and Socrates the man, 


conſiſting of body and foul when he is waking, 
are two perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no 


knowledge of, or concernment for that happineſs 


or miſery of his foul, which it enjoys alone by it- 


ſelf whilſt he fleeps, without perceiving any thing 


| of it; no more than he has tor the happineſs or 
miſery of a man in the Indies, whom he knows 
not. For, if we take wholly away all conſciouſ- 


neſs of our actions and ſenſations, eſpecially of 


| pleaſure and pain, and the concernment that ac- 
companies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 


| place perſonal identity. 


$ 12. The foul, during ſound ſleep, thinks, ; 
ſay theſe men. i hilt it thinks and perceives, it 
is capable certainly of thoſe of delight or trouble, 
as well as any other perceptions z and it muſ? ne- 


celſariiy be conſcious of its exon perceptions. But it 


has all tais apart: the fleeping man, it is plain, 
18 conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us fup- | 
poſe then the foul of Caſtor, whillt he is flecping, 
retired from his body, which is no impoſſible ſup- 
poſition for the men I have here to do with, Who 
ſo liberally allow life without a thinking ſoul to all 
bther animals. Theſe men cannot then judge it 


impoſſible, or a contradiction, that the body ſhould 


live without the foul ; nor that the toul thould 
ſubſiſt and think, or have perception, even per- 


ception of happineſs or miſery, without the body. 
Let us then, as | ſay, ſuppoſe the ſoul of Caſtor ſepa- 


rated, during his ileep, from his body, to think a- 
part: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its ſcene 
of thinking, the body of another man, v. g. Pol- 


* who | is lleepiag without a tout : for if Ca- 
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ſtor's ſoul can think whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what 
_ Caſtor is never conſcious of, it is no matter what | 
place it chuſes to think in. We have, here then, 


the bodies of two men with only one foul between 


them, which we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake 
by turns; and the foul ſtill thinking in the wa. 


king man, whereof the fleeping man is never con- 


ſcious, has never the leaſt perception. I aſk then, 


whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one 


ſoul between them, which thinks and perceives in 
one, what the other is never conſcious of, nor is 


concerned for, are not two as diſtinct perſons as 


Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato : 


were? and whether one of them might not be 
very happy, and the other very miſerable ? Juſt 


by the fame reaſon, they make the foul and the | 
man two perſons, who make the ſoul think apart 


what the man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, 
no-body will make identity of perfons to conſiſt 


in the ſoul's being united to the very ſame nume- | 


rical particles of matter: for if that be neceſſary 


to identity, it will be impoſſible, in that conſtant | 
flux of the particles of our bodies, that any man | 


ſhould be the ſame perion two days, or two mo- 
ments together. 


413. Thus, methinks, every drow ſy nod hakes 5 4 


their doctrine, who teach, at the ſoul is alavays 


thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at at any time 

Jeep without dreaming g, can never be convinced 
that their thoughts are ſometimes for four hours 
buſy without their knowing of it; and if they are 

_ taken in the very act, waked in the middle of that 

ſleeping contemplation, can give no manner of 
; account of it. 


8 14. It will perhaps be FRY That the foul Ss 1 


even in the ſaunde/t feeep, but the n, retains it 
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net. That the ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhould be 


this moment buly a-thinking, and the next mo- 
ment in a waking man, not remember, nor be a- 


ble to recollect one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is 


very hard to be conceived, and would need ſome 


| better proof than bare afſertion, to make it be be- 
lieved. For, who can, without any more ado, 
but being barely told fo, imagine, that the great- 


eſt part of men do, during all their lives, for ſe- 
reral hours every day, think of ſomething, which 
if they were aſked, even in the middle of theſe 
thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? 
Moſt men, I think, paſs a great part of their 


| ſleep without dreaming. I once knew a man that 
was bred a ſcholar, and had no bad memory, Who 
told me, he had never dreamed in his life till he 


had that fever he was then newly recovered of, 
which was about the five or fix and twentieth 


= year of his age. 1 uppoſe the world affords more 


ſuch inſtances: at leait every one's acquaintance 
| will furniſh him with examples enough of ſuch, as 

paſs moſt of their nights without dreaming. 
915. To think often, and never to retain it fo 
much as one moment, 15 a very uſeleſs fort of thinł- 
ing: and the foul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does 
ver] little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glaſs, 
which conſtantly receives variety of images, or 
ideas, but retains none; they diſappear and vanith, 


and there remains no footſteps of them: the 
looking-glaſs is never the better for ſuch ideas, nor 
the ſoul for ſuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be 


faid, that in a waking man the materials of the 
body are employed and made uſe of in thinking; 
and that the memory of thoughts is retained by 


the impreſſions that are made on the brain, and 
| the traces there left after ſuch thinking; but that 
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in the thinking of the ſoul, which is not perceived 


in a fleeping man, there the foul thinks apart, | 


and making no uſe of the organs of the body, 
leaves no impreſſions on it, and confequently no 
memory of ſuch thoughts. Not to mention again 
the abſurdity of two diſtinct perſons, which fol- 
lows from this ſuppoſition, I anſwer farther, that 
whatever ideas the mind can receive and contem- 


plate without the help of the body, it is reaſon- | 


able to conclude it can retain without the help of 
the body too, or elſe the ſoul, or any ſeparate ſpi- 
rit, will have but little advantage by thinking, 
If it has no memory of its own thoughts; if it 


cannot lay them up for its ule, and be able to re- 


cal them upon occaſion; if it cannot reflect up- 
on what is paſt, and make ule of its former ex- 


periences, reafonings, and „ 5 


what purpoſe does it think? They who make 
the ſoul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not 
make it a much more noble being, than thoſe do 


whom they condumn for allowing it to be no- 4: 


thing but the ſubtileſt parts of matter. _ Charac- 


ters drawn on duſt, that the ſirſt breath of wind 
effaces; or impreſſions made on a heap of atoms, 
or animal ſpirits, are altogether as uſeful, and ren- 
der the ſubject as noble, as the thou, chts of a ſoul. 
that periſh in thinking; that once 3 of ſight, 
are gone for ever, and leave no memory of them- 
ſelves behind them. Nature never makes excel- 
lent things for mean or no uſes: and it is hardly 
to be conceived, that our infinite] 17 wile Creator, 
| ſhould make fo admirable a faculty, as the power 
of thinking, that faculty which comes neareſt the 
excellene of hi is own incomprehenitble being, to 
be fo idlely and uſeleſsly employed, at leaſt one 
fourth Part of its tune here, as to think conſtant- 
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ly, without remembering any of thoſe thoughts, 
without doing any good to itielf or others, or be- 


ing any way uſeful to any other part of the creation. 
If we will examine it, we thall not find, I ſuppoſe, 5 


the motion of dull and ſenſeleſs matter, any- where 
in the univerſe, made ſo little ute of, and lo 


= _ thrown awav. 


It is true, we have ſometimes inſtances of 


$A whilit we are aſleep, and retain the 


memory of thoſe thoughts: but how extravagant 


and incoherent for the moit part they are, how 
little conformable to the perfection and order of a 


rational being, thoſe who are acquainted with 
dreams new not be told. This I wouid willing 


ly be ſatisfied in, whether the fou!, When it 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſe Parate from the 
body, acts Icts ration: ly than when conjointly 
with it, or no: if its ſeparate thoughts be lefs ra- 


tional, then theſe men muit tay, "that the toul 
owes the perfection of rational thinking to th ie 
body: if it does not, it is a wonder that our 


dreams ſliould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous 


and irrational; and that the fout thould retain none 


of its more e tollloquies : 5 111d maclitat lons. 


( 17. 'I'hofe who to con f Gently tell us, that the 
ſoul alw ays actually thinks, 1 would the y would 
allo tell us, W hat thoſe TRE in that are in the 


foul of a child, before, or juil at the union with 


the body, before it hath recetied any by fenſu- 


tion. the dreams of lleeping men arc, as 1 take 
it, all made vp of the w akin: x man's teas, though 
for the moſt part oddly put toge ther. It is ſtrange 


if the ſoul has ideas of its own, that it derived 


not from ſenſation or reflection, (as it mult have, 
if it thought before it received any impreſſion from 


the body), that it {ſhould ucver, in its private 


Vor. . | O 
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thinking (ſo private that the man himſelf perceives 
it not) retain any of them the very moment it 
wakes out of them, and then make the man glad 
with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable 
that the ſoul ſhould, in its retirement, during 
geep, have ſo many hours thoughts, and yet ne- 
ver light on any of thoſe ideas it borrowed nct 


trom ſenſation or reflection; or at leaſt preſerve 


the memory of none but ſuch, which being occa- 


| Goned from the body, mult needs be leſs natural 


to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange, the foul ſhould never 
once in a man's whole life, recal over any of its 
pure native thoughts, and thoſe ideas it had be- 
fore it borrowed any thing from the body; never 
bring into the waking man's view any other ideas 
but what have a tang of the caſk, and mani. 
feſtly derive their original from that union. If it 
always thinks, and ſo had ideas before it was u- 
nited, or before it received any from the body, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during ſleep, it re- 
collects its native ide. is, and during that retire- 
ment from Communicating with the body, whilſt 


it thinks by itſelf, the ideas it is buſted about, 7: 


ſhould be ſometimes at leait, thoſe more natural 
and congenial ones which it had in itfelf, unde- 
rived from the body, or its own operations about 
them: which, ſince the waking man never re- 
members, we muſt from thts hypotheſis conclude, 
either that the ſoul remembers ſomething that the 
man does not, or elſe that memory belongs only 
to ſuch ideas as are derived from the body, or the 
mind's operations about them. 
$ 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe 
men, who ſo confidently pronounce, that the hu- 
man foul, or, which is all one, that a man always 
thinks, how they come to know itz nay, Gt 
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they come to know that they themſelves think, when 
| they themſelves do not perceive it. This, I am a- 


fraid, is to be fure without proofs, and to know 
without perceiving; it is, I ſuſpect, a confuſed 
notion, taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis 3 and 


none of thoſe clear truths, that either their own. 


evidence forces us to admit, or common experi- 


ence makes it impudence to deny. For the moſt 
that can be ſaid of it is, that it is poſſible the ſoul. 


may always think, but not always retain it in me- 


mory : and I ſay, it is as poſſible that the foul 
may not always think; and much more probable. 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it 
ſhould often think, and that a long while toge- 
ther, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next mo- 


ment that it had thought. _ | 


9 19. To ſuppoſe the ſoul to think, and the 
man to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make 
two perſons in one man: and if one confiders well 
| theſe mens way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led in- 


to a ſuſpicion that they do fo. For they who 
tell us, that the ſoul always thinks, do never, that 


I remember, ſay, that a man always thinks. Can 


the ſoul think, and not the man? or a man think, 
and not be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would 


be ſuſpe qed of jargon in others. If they ſay, the 
man thinks always, but is not always conſcious of 


it; they may as well ſay, his body is extended 


without having parts. For it is altogether as in- 


telligible to fay, that a body is extended without 


parts, as that any thing ine without being con- 
 ferrus of it, or perceiving that it does ſo. They 


who talk thus, may, with as much reafon, if it 


be neceſſary to their kypotheſis, ſay, that a man ; 
is always hungry, but that he does not always 
feel it; whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſen⸗ 
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ſation, as thinking conſiſts in being conſcious that 
one thinks. If they ſay, that a man is always 
conſcious to himſelf of thinking; I atk, how they 
know it? Conſciouſneſs is the perception of what 
- paſſes in a man's own mind. Can another man 
perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when 
1 perceive it not myſelf? No man's knowledge, 
here can go beyond his experience. Wake a 
man out of a ſound ileep, and aſłk him, what he 
was that moment thinking on ? If he himlelf be 

_ conſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt be 
a notable diviner of thoughts, that can aſſure him 
that he was thinking: may he not with more rea- 
fon aflure him, he was not aſleep * This is ſome. 
thing beyond philofophy ; - and 1t cannot be leſs 
than, revelation, that diſcovers to another thoughts 
in my mind, when [ can find none there myſelf; 
and the y mich needs have a penetrating ſight, who 
can certainly ſce that] think, when 1 cannot per- 
ceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; 
and yet can ſee that dogs or elephants do nct 
think, when they give all the demonttration of ir 
imaginable, except oniy teihog us that they do to. 
This ſome may tulpect to be a ſtep be -yond the 


Roſicrucians; it ſeeming eaiier to make one's ſelf 


inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts 
viſible to me, which are not viſtoie to bimielf. 
But it is but deüning tii2 ſoul to be a tubilance 
that always thinss, and the buſineſs is done. If 


. tuch definition be of any authority, I know not 


what it canſerve for, but to make in- my men fui- 

pect, that they have no fouls at all, fince they 
find a good part of their tives Pitts away without 
thinking. Lor 119 definitions that I kn OW, no 
ſuppoſitions of any fect, Are of free enongb ta 
deſtroy couſtant experience, and perhaps it b 
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the affectation of know ng beyond what we per- 


ceive, that makes ſo much uſclet' dliſpute and 
noiſe in the world. 
( 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, that 


the foul thinks be fore the 7er have fur nifhed it 


awith ideas 19 45 %; and as thoſe are increaſed 


and retained, fo it comes, by exercite, to improve | 


its faculty of thinking in the ſeveral parts of it, 
as well as afterwards, by compounding 7 thoſe i- 
deas, and reflecting on its own operations, it in- 


creaſes its ſtock, as well as facility, in remem— 


bering, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes 


of thinking. 


$ 21. He that will ſuffe r himfelf to be nao; 


ed by obſervation and experience, and not make 


his own hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find 
few ſigns of a foul accuſtomed to much thinking 
in a new-born child, and much fewer of any rea- 


ſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that 
the rational ſoul Mould think fo much, and not rea- 


ſon at all. And he that will confider, that infants, 


newly come into the w orid, ſpend the greateſt x part 
of their t':ne in ſleep, and are ſe dom as wake, Hue 


when either bungere. all „for the teat, or fome pain, 


(the molt importunate of all ſenſations), or tome 


other violent impreſſion on the wth, forces the 
min. to perceive and attend to it : | je, I fay, who 


conſiders this, will perh. aps 1 855 re _ to ima- 
gine, that a fetus it the mcithe amb differs 


not meh jou the Hate of a 1 aul ble 3. 3 paſſes 


the Zreateſt part of its time w 6 e perce 2ptic on Gr 
thought, doing very little but fleep in a plage 


where it needs not ſcek for food, and is 1 | 


ed with liquor, always equa [My ſoft, and near of the 


iame teraper ; ; where the eves have no light, and : 
the Ears, ſo mut up, are not very ſuſceptible of 
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ſounds; and where there is little or no variety, 
or change of objects, to move the ſenſes. 

6-22. Follow a child from its birch, and ob. 
ſerve the alterations that time makes, ard you ſhall 
lind, as the mind by the ſenfes comes more and 
more to be furniſhed with ideas, it comes to be 
more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
| has matter to think on. Aſter ſome time, it be- 
gins to know the objects, which being melt fami- 
lar wich it, have made laſting impreſſions. Thus 
it comes, by degrees, to know the perions it dai- 
- by converſcs with, and dillinguith them from 
1trangers z which are inſtances and effects of its 
coming to retain and diſtinguiſh the ideas the 
ſenſes convey to it: and fo we e may obterve, how 
the mind, by degrees, improves in theſe, and 
advances to the exerciſe of thoſe other faculties 
of enlarging, compounding, and abitracting its 
| ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflect= 
ing upon all theſe; of which I thall have occaſion 
to 18 more hereafter. | | 

$ 22. If it ſhall be demanded then, When a man 
b: 0 Py have any ideas © I think th- true an- 
ſwer 1s, when he firſt has any fenfation. For 
ſince there appear not to be any ideas in the mind, 
before the ſenſes have conveved any in, I conceive | 
that ideas in the underſtanding are coeval with 
ſenſation : which is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, 

made in ſome part of the body, as produces ſome | 
perception in the underſtanding. Ir is about theſe” 
impreſhons made on our ſenſes by outward ob- 
j=<ts, that the mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf 
in ſuch operations as we call perception, Femens= 
be ring, C9 nſrderetion, reaſoning, Ke. 

24. In time, the mind comes to reflect on its 


ou Operations avout the idsas got by {enlation, | 
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and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new tet of ideas, 
which I call ideas of reflection. 't hele are the im- 
preſſious that are made on our ſenſcs by out ard 
objects that are extrinſical to the mind; and its 
own operations proceeding from pour ers intrinſi— 
cal and proper to itfelf, which, when reflected on 
by itſelf, become alto objects of its contempla- 
tion, are, as I have faid, „e original of all Ku, i- 
lege. Thus the firſt capacity of buman intellect 
Is, "that the mind is fitted to receive the impret- 
ſions made on it; either through the tentes, by 
outward objects, or by its own operations, when 
it reflects on them. This is the firſt ſtep a man 
makes towards the diſcovery of any thing, and 
the ground-work whereon to build all thoſe no— 
tions, which ever he ſhall have naturally in this 
world. All thoſe ſublime thoughts which tower 
above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven it- 
ſelf, take their rie and footing here: in all that 
great extent wherein the mind wanders, in thoſe 
' remote ſpeculatiors it may ſeem to be*elevared 
with, it ſtirs not one 75 beyond thoſe ideas, 
which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its con- 
templation. | | 
925. In this part, the underſtanding i is mere- 


| . ly paſſive ; ; and whether or no it will have theſe 


beginnings, and as it were materials of knowledge, 
is not in its own power. For the objects of our 
lenſes do many of them obtrude their particular 
Keas upon our minds whether we will or no: 
and the operations of our minds will not let us 
be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure notions of them. 
No man can be wholly 1 ignorant of what he Goes, 
when he thinks. Theſe ſimple ideas, when of- 
tered to the mind, the underitanding Can no more 
refuſc to have, nor alter, when | They are im Print- 
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ed, nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, 
than a mirror can refale, alter, or obliterate the 
images or ideas which the objects ſet before it do 
therein produce. As the bodies that furround us 
do diverſely affe ck our organs, the mind is forced 
to receive the impreſſions, and cannot avoid the 
perception of tale ideas that are annexed to 
them. Cs | 


Cc II A p. u. 
of finple Ideas. 


$1  Uncompounded: nA pearances. 962.3. The mind 
| can neith er make ner deſtroy them. 


$ I- Tt H E better” to underſtand the nature, 
| manner, and extent of our knowledge, 
one thing is carefully to be obſerved concerning 
the ideas we have ; and that is, that lome of them 
are ſimple, and ſome complex. 
Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes, 
are, in the things themſelves, ſo united and blend- 
ed, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance be- 
ween them; yet it is plain, the ideas they pro- 
duce in the mind, enter by the ſenſes ſimple and 
unmixed. For thou; zh the fight and touch often 
take in from the ſame object, at the ſame time, dif- 
ſerent ideas; as a man ſees at once motion and co- 
lour; the band feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the 
ſame piece of wax; yet the ſimple ideas, thus u- 
nited in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly diſtinct 
as thoſe that come in by different ſenſes. The 
coldneſs and hardneſs which a man feels in a piece 
ol ice, being as dittinct ideas! in the mind as the 
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ſmell and whiteneſs of a lily, or as the taſte or 
ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe : and there is nothing 
can be plainer to a man than the clear and diſtinct 
_ perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple 1deas; which 
being each in itſelf uncompounded, contains in it 
nothing but one uniform appearance or concep- 
tion in the mind, and is not diſtinguifhable into 
different ideas. 3 
9 2. Theſe ſimple ideas, the materials cf all 

our knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furnithed to the 
mind only by theſe two ways above mentioned, vg. 
fenſation and refedlin . When the underſtand- 
ing is once ſtored with theſe ſimple ideas, it bas 


Againſt this, that the materials of all our know- 


* ledge are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the mind only by 


| ſenſation and reflection, the biſhop of Worceſter 


makes uſe of the idea of /a uce, in theſe words: If 


the idea of ſubſtauct be grounded upon plain and evident 
reaſon, then we muſt atlow an idea of ſubſtance, which 
come not in by ſenſation or reflection; /a we may be 


certain of ſumething which we have not by thoſe ideas. 


To which our author anſwers “: Theſe words of 
your lordſhip's contain nothing that I fee in them a- 
gainſt me: for I never ſaid, that e general idea of 

| ſubſtance comes in by [cufation and reflection; or that 
it is a ſimple idea of ſenſatiou or reflection, though it 
be ultimately founded in them; for it is a complex 
Idea, made up of the general idea of ſomething, or 
| being, with the relation of a ſupport to accidents. For 
general ideas come not into the mind by tenfation or 
reflection, but arethe creatures or inventions of the un- 
derſtapding, as I think L have ſhewn t; and alſo, kow 
the mind makes them from ideas, which it has got by 


la his firſt letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, p. 35 &e. 
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the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, 
even to an almoſt infinite variety, and ſo can 


make at pleaſure new complex ideas. But it is 


not in the power of the moſt exalted wit, or en- 
larged underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety 


of — to invent or frame one new {imple 


: fenlation and reflection and as to the ideas of rela- 
tion, how the mind forms them, and how they are de. 


rived from, and ultimately tern inate in ideas of ſen» 


| ſation and reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn. 


But that I may not be miſtaken whar I mean, when 


| I ſpeak of ideas or ſenfation and reflect ion, as the ma- 
terial, ot all our knowledge; give me leave, my lord, 


to ſet down here a Pry or two, ont of my book, to 5 
explain myſelf; as thus ſpeak ol ideas of ſentation 


and reflection *. 


That theſe. when we have taken a Fall ſurvey of 
them and their ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions 
made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our 


whole ſtock of ideas, and we have nothing in our 
minds, which did not come in one of theſe two ways.“ 
This thought, in another place 2, I expreſs thus: 
Tueſe are the molt conſiderable of thoſe imple ideas 
which the mind has, and out of which is made all 


% a. aa 


A K A 


tion. And 1, | 
© Thus I have in a ſhort 3 given a view of 


rived, _ of which they are made u 


This, and the like, ſaid in other places, is what l 


hae thought concerning ideas ot ſenſat ion and reflec- 


tion, as tlie foundation and materials of all our ideas, 
and conſequently of all our knowledge : I have ſet down 


* Book n. ch. r. 6 5: - Book ii. ch. 7. $ 1 


+ Book ii. ch. 21. 9 73. 
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its other knowl- age ; all which it receives by the 
two fore- mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflec- 


our original ideas, from whence all the reſt are de- 
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idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways before 


mentioned : nor can any force of the underitand- 


ing deſtroy thoſe that are there. The dominion | 
of man, in this little world of is own underſtand- 


ing, being much what the fame, as it is in the 


great \ world of vilible hangs 3 J whercin his power, 


© theſe particulars out of 1 mv book, thay the des ha- 


ving a full view of my opinion nere n, may the better 
ſee what in it is liable to your lordfhip' $ reprehenfiuns 


Forth t your lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with 


it, appears not onls by the words under conſideration, 
but by theſe alſo: But we are [il told, that our tn. 
derſlanding can have no other e, but ar es 


ſenſation or refleition | 
Your lord ſhip's argument, in the paſſage we are up- 


on, ſtands thus: I/ ihe gen-ral ide of {'b/rance be 
grounded upon plain aid evident reaſon, (then we muſt. 


allow an idea of ſubſiance, which cumes not in by ſens 
ſation or reflettion. This is a conlequence w hich, 


with ſubmillion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, which I think will not 


hold. viz. that reaſon and ideas are inconlittent ; for 


if that ſuppoſition be not true, then the general idea 
of ſubſtance may be grounded on plain ande cvideut rea- 
| ſon; and yet it will not follow irom thence, that it is 
not ultimately grounded on and derived from ideas 
which come in by ſenſation or refi-ction, and to cannot 


be laid to come in by ſcnſ{tion or reficction. | 
Io explain myſelt, and clear my meaning in this 
matter. All the ideas of all the ſentibie qualities of a 


cherry, come into my mind by ſcaſatiun the ideas of 
perceiving, thinking, re ſoniig, knowing. & c. come 
into my mind by retlection. Tre idea» of theſe qua- 


lities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the 


mind to be by theinie: ves inconſittent with exiſtence; 


or, as your lordſhip well exprelic s it, we find thut we 
can Dave 2 u rue conception of al.y mode, or accident 
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however managed by art and ſcill, reaches no far- 
ther than to compound and divide the materials 
that are made to his hand; but can do nothing 
towards the making the leaſt particle of new mat- 
ter, or deſtroying one atom of what is already in 
being. The fame inability will every one find in 


but we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum, or Abies; wh 
they are, i. e. that they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of 
_ themſelves. Hence the mind perceives their neceſ- 
| ſary connection with inherence, or being ſupported, 
which being a relative idea, ſuperadded to the red co- 
lour in a cherry, or to thinking in a man, the mind 
frames the correlative idea of a ſupport. For I never 
denied, that the mind could frame to itſelf ideas of re- 
lation, but have ſhewed the quite contrary in my chap» 
ters about relation. But becauſe a relation cannot be 
founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and 
the thing here related as a ſupporter, or a ſuppoit, is 
not repreſented to the mind by any clear and diſtinct 
idea, therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, vague idea of 
thins or /omething, is all that is left to be the poſitive | 
idea. which has the relation of a ſupport, or ſuoſiratim, _ 
to modes or accidents. and that general, indetermined 
idea of /ome!thins, is, by the abitraction of the mind, 
derived allo from the ſimple ideas of ſenſat ion and re- 
tection; and thus the mind, from the poſitive, ſimple 
ideas got by ſenſation and reflection, comes to the ge- 
neral, relative idea of ſubſtance, which, without theſe 
poſitive, ſimple ideas, it would never have. 
This your lordſhip (without giving by reta:Jall the | 
particular ſte ps of the mind in this buſinets) has well 
expreſſe d in this more familiar way: We find we can 
have no true conception of any modes or accidents, but 
we muſt conceive a ſubltratum, or ſubject, /e rein 
they are; ſince it is a reprignancy to on conception f 
things, that modes or accidents e ſubſiſt 90 ow 
ſelves, rg Cas Ce, 
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| himſelf, who ſhould go about to fafthion in his un- 
deritanding any ſimple idea, not received in by 

his ſenſes, from external objects; or by reflec- 

tion from the operations of his own mind about 
them. I would have any one try to tancy any 
taſte, which had never affected his palate z or 
frame the idea of a ſcent, he had never ſmelt: 
and when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, 
that a blind man hath ideas of colours, and a deat 
man true diſtinct notions of ſounds. 5 | 
9 3. This is the reaſon why, though we can- 
not believe it impoilible to GoD to make a crea- 


Hence your lordſhip calls it the rational idea of ib 
flance ; and ſays, I grant, that by ſenſation and re- 
 fletron we come to know the prvers and properties of 
things; but our reaſon is ſuti fied, that there mrſt be 
ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſivie that they 
hoid jubſiſt by themſelves e ſo that, if this be that 
which your lordſhip means by the rational idea of ſus- 
ſtances, I lee nothing there is in it againſt what I have 
aid, that it is founded on ſimple idcas of ſenſation or 
reflection, and that it is a very obſcure idea. 
Jour lordthip's concluſion, from your foregoing 

words, is, Aud /o we may be certain of [ome things 
which we have not by thoſe ideas, which is a propuli- 
tion, whoſe preciſe meaning your lordiliip will for- 
give me, if I profefs, as it ſtands there. I do not un- 
deritand. For it is uncertain to me, whether your 
lordſhip means, we may certaiuly know the exiilence 
of {mething which we have not by thole ideas, or 
_ certainly know the diſtinct properties of ſomething 
which we have not by thofe ideas, or certainly know 
the truta of {ome propolition which we have not by 
thyſe ide, for to be certain of ſomething may ſig- 
Hy either of theſe: but in which toever ot thele it 
be meant, I do not ſce how | am concerned in it. 


. P 
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ture with other organs, and more ways to convey 
into the underſtanding the notice of corporeal | 
things than thoſe five, as they are uſually count. 
ed, which he has given to man: yet, I think, it 
is not poſſible for any one to imagine any other 
qualities in bodies, howſoever conſtituted, where. HB 
by they can be taken notice of, beſides ſounds, 
' taſtes, ſmells, viſible and tangible qualities. And 
had mankind been made with but four ſenſes, the 
qualities then, which are the object of the fifth 
| Tenſe, had been as far from our notice, imagina- 
. tion, and conception, as now any belonging to a 
ſiuth, ſeventh, or eight5 ſenſe, can poſſibly be: 
which, whether yet ſome other creatures, in ſome 
cther parts of this vaſt and ſtupendious univerſe, 
may not have, will be a great preſumption to deny, | 
He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the topof all | 
things; but will conſider the immenſity of this | 
fabric, and the great variety that is to be found 
in this little and inconſiderable part of it which 
he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in o- 
ther manſions of it, there may be other, and dif- 
ferent intelligent beings, of whoſe facultics he has 
as little knowledge or apprehenſion, as a worm thut 
up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the ſenſes 
or underſtanding of a man; ſuch variety and ex- 
cellency being ſuitable to the wiſdom and power 
of the Maker. I have here followed the common 
opinion of man's having but five ſenſes, though, 
perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more; but 
either ſuppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent 
purpoſe. e e e 
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CHAP UI. 
, Ideas of one Senſe. 


51. Diviſon of fnple dear. g 2. Few ſimple 


ideas have names. 


(1. F HE better to conceive the ideas we re- 
ng ceive from ſenſation, it may not be a- 
miſs for us to conſider them in reference to the 

different ways whereby they make their approaches 
to our minds, and make themſelves perceivable 


by us. 


Fit, Then, there are ſome which come into 
our minds by one ſenſe only. „ 
_ Secondly, There are others that convey them- 
ſelves into the mind by more ſenſes than one. ; 
_ Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection 
only. „„ 8 . | 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves 
way, and are ſuggeſted to the mind, by all the 
ways of ſenſation and reflection. | 1 
We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeve- 
ral heads. : * 


Fir/?, There are ſome ideas which have admittance 
only through one ſenſe, which is peculiarly adapted 
to receive them. Thus light and colours, as white, 
red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral degrees or 
| thades, and mixtures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, 
ſea-green, an« the reſt, come in only by the eyes: 
all kind of noiſes, ſounds, and tones, only by the 
ears: the ſeveral taſtes and ſmells by the noſe 
Fs. Þ. | 
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and palate. And if theſe organs, or the nerves 
which are the conduits to convey them from with- 
out to their audience in the brain, the mind's pre- 
ſence- room, as I may fo call it, are any of them 
ſo diſordered, as not to perform their functions, 
they have no poſtern to be admitted by; no other 
way to bring themſelves into view, and be percei- 
ved by the underſtanding. HS | 
The moſt conliderable of thoſe belonging to 
the touch, are heat and cold, and folidity ; all the 
reſt, conſiſting almoſt wholly i in the ſenſible cor. 
figuration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or 
leis firm adheſion of the parts, as hard and ſoft, 
tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 
$ 2. I think it will be needieſs to enumerate 


all the particular ſemple ideas belonging to each 


ſenſe : nor indeed is it poſlible, if we would, there 
being a great many more of them belonging to 


moſt of the ſenſes lan we baue names for. The 


variety of ſmells, which are as many aloſt, if not 
more, than ſpecies of bodies in the world, do moſt 


of them want names. Sweet and „ini come 1 


monly ſerve our turn for theſe idcas, which, in 
eifect, is little more than to call them pleating or 
diſpleaſing; though the ſmell of a roſe and violet, 
both ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct ideas. Nor 

are the different taites, that by our palates we re- 
ceive ideas of, much better provided with names. 
Sweet, bitter, four, harſh, and falt, are almoſt 
all the epithets we bave to denominate that num» 
berleſs variety of reliſnes, which are to be found 
diſtinct, not only in almoſt every fort of crea- 
tures, but! in the different parts of the fame plant, 


fruit, or animal. The f:me may be ſaid of c- 


lours and ſounds. I ſhall therefore, in the account 
af imple ideas I am here giving, conteat myſell 
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to ſet down only ſuch as are moſt material to our 

preſent purpole, or are in themſelves leſs apt to 

be taken notice of, though they are very frequent- 

Ivy the ingredients of our complex ideas, amongſt 
which, 1 think, I may well account ſolidity, 
which therefore 1 ſhall treat of in the next chap- 
ter. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of Solidity. 


$1. We receive this idea from touch. 0 2: S ui | 

fills ſpace. 9 3. Dit inqt from ſpace. $ 4. From 
hardneſs. $ 5. On folidity depends impulſe, re /t= 
ance, ard proves. $ 6. WW pat it Is. 


= © H E idea of $01.1D1TY we receive e by 
: our touch; and it ariſes from the re- 
ſiſtance which we ſind in the body, to the entrance 
of any other body into the place it poſſeſſes, till it 
has left it. There is no idea which we receive 
more conſtantly from ſenſation than ſolidity. 
Whether we move or reſt, in what poſture ſo- 
ever we are, we always feel ſomething under us, 
that ſupports us, and hinders our farther Gnking 
downwards; and the bodies which we daily han- 
dle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain be- 
tween them, they do, by an inſurmouatable force, 
hinder the approach of the parts of our hands that 
_ preſs them. That which thus hinders the ap- 
proach of two bodies, when they are moving one 
towards another, I call falid'ty y. I will not ditpute, 


whether this acceptation of the x word folid be near= 


er to its original ſignification, than that * mich ma- 


f 3 
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thematicians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that I think the 
common notion of ſolidity will allow, if not juſti- 
fy, this uſe of it; but if any one think it better 
to call it impenetrability, he has my conſent. On- 
Iy L have thought the term Vlidity the more pro- 
per to expreſs this idea, not only becauſe of its 
vulgar uſe in that ſenſe, but alſo becauſe it car- 
ries ſomething more of poſitive in it than impene- 
trability, which is negative, and is, perhaps, more 
a conſequence of ſolidity than folidity itſelf. This, 
of all other, ſeems the idea moſt intimately connect- 
ed with, and eſſential to body, ſo as no- where elſe 


to be found or imagined, but only in matter: and 
though our ſenſes take no notice of it, but in maſ- 


ſes of matter, of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſa- 


tion in us; yet the mind having once got this i- 
dea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible bodies, traces it far- 


ther, and conſiders it, as well as figure, in the 


minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt ; and 


Finds it inſeparably inherent 1 in body, where-ever 
or however modified. 5 

6 2. This is the idea belongn to body, D7 WES 5 
by we conceive it 79 fi pace. The idea of which 
filling of ſpace, 1s, that where we imagine any 


ſpace taken up by a ſolid ſubſtance, we conceive | 


it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other folid 
ſubſtances; and will for ever hinder any two o- 
ther bodies, that move towards one another in a 
trait line, from coming to touch one another, un- 
leſs it removes from between them in a line, not 
Parallel to that which they move in. Tbis idea 
of it, the bodies which we Ty handle, ſuf- 
W furniſh us with. | 5 
93. This reſiſtance, whereby i it keeps other be ; 

dies out of the ſpace which it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, 

that no force, how great loever, can ſurmount it. 
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All the bodies in the world, prefling a drop of 


water on all ſides, will never be able to overcome 


the reſiſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, 
to their approaching one another, till it be re- 


5 moved out of their way: whereby our idea of ſo- 


 lidity is diſtinguithed both from pure ſpace, which 
is capable neither of reſiſtance nor motion; and 

from the ordinary idea of hardneſs. For a man 

may Conceive two bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they 
may approach one another, 'without touching or 
diſplacing any ſold thing, till their ſuperticies 
come to meet: whereby, I think, we have the 
clear idea of ſpace without ſolidity. For (not to 
go ſo far as annihilation of any particular body) L 

aik, whether a man cannot have the idea of the 
motion of one ſingle body alone, without any o- 
ther ſucceeding immediately into its place? I think 
it is evident he can: the 1dea of motion in one 
body, no more including the idea of motion in 


another, than the idea of a ſquare figure in one 


body, includes the idea of a ſquare figure in an- 
other. I do not alk, whether bodies do ſo exiit, 

that the motion of one body cannot really be with- 

out the motion of another? To determine this 
either way, is to beg the queſtion for or againſt a 
vacuum. But my queition is, whether one can- 
not have the idea of one body moved, whilſt o- 
thers are at reſt? And, I think, this no one will 
deny: if ſo, then the place it deſerted gives us 
the idea of pure ſpace without folidity, whereinto 

another body may enter, without either reſiſtance 
or protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in 
a pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the tube is 
certainly the ſame, whether any other body fo. 
lows the motion of the ſucker or no: nor does it 
imply a contradiction, that upon the motion of 
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one body, another, that is only contiguous to it, 
ſhould not follow it. The necetlity of ſuch a mo- 


tion is built only on the ſuppoſition, that the 
world is full; but not on the diſtinct ideas of 


ſpace and ſolidity: which are as different as re. | 


ſiſtance and not reſiſtance, protruſion and not 


__ protruſion. And that men have ideas of ſpace | 
without body, their very diſputes about a vacuum | 
plainly demonſtrate, as is thewed in another 


place. As, 
9 4- Solidity is N alſo differenced from 
hardneſs, in that ſolidity conſiſts in repletion, and 


ſo an utter excluſion of other bodies out of the | 
ſpace it poſſeſſes; but hardneſs, in a firm cohe. | 


ſion of the parts of matter, making up maſſes of a 
ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eafily 


change its ſigure. And indeed hard and ſoft are 


names that we give to things, only in relation to 
the conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being 
generally called hard by us, which will put us to 


pain, ſooner than change figure by the preſſure of q 


any part of our bodies; and that, on the con- 
trary, ſoft, which changes the ſituation of its 
parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. Ca 
But this difficulty of changing the ituation * 5 
the ſenſible parts amongſt themſelves, or of the fi- 
ure of the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the 
bardeſt body in the world, than to the ſofteſt; 
nor is an adamant one jot more ſolid than water. 
For though the two flat ſides of two pieces of 
marble will more eaſily approach each other, be- 


tween which there is nothing but water or air, 


than if there be a diamond between them; yet it 


is not that the parts of the diamond are more 


ſolid than thoſe of water, or reſiſt more; but 
| becauſe the parts of water, being more cally | 
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ſeparable from each other, they will by a ſide- mo- 
tion be more caſily removed, and give way to the 
approach of the two pieces of marble : but if they 
could be kept from making place by that ſide- mo- 

tion, they would eternally hinder the approach of 
theſe two picces of marble, as much as the dia- 
mond; and it would be as impoſſible by any 
force to ſurmount their reſiſtance, as to furmount 
the reſiſtance of the parts of a diamond. The 
ſofteſt body in the world will as invincibly re- 
fiſt the coming together of any two other bo- 
dies, if it be not put out of the way, but re- 
main between them, as the hardeſt that can be 
found or imagined. He that thall fill a yielding 
| ſoft body well with air or water, will quickly find 
its reſiſtance: and hie that thinks that nothing 


but bodies that are hard, can keep his hands 


from approaching one another, may be pleaſed. 


to make a trial with the air incloſed in a ſoct- 


bal I[be experiment I have bech told was 
made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold 
filled with water, and exactly cloſed, farther 
ſhews the tolidity of ſo ſoft a body as water: lor 
the golden globe thus tilled, being put into a preis, 
which was driven by the extreme force of ſkrews, 
the water made ittelf way through the pores of 
that very cloſe metal, and finding no room tor a 
nearer approach of its particles within, got to the 
outſide, Where it roſe like a dew, and to fell in 
drops, before the ſides of the globe could be made 
to yield to the violent compreſſion of the engine 
that ſqueezed it. „„ 

$ 5. By this idea of ſolidity is the extenſion. 
of body diſtinguiſhed from the extenſion of ſpace, 
The extenſion of body being nothing but the co- 
heſion or continuity of ſolid, feparable, moveabie 


- 
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parts; and the extenſion of ſpace, the continuity 


of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable parts. 


Upon the ſolidity of bodies alſo depends their mutual 
impulſe, rehflance, and protruſion. Of pure ſpace, 
then, and ſolidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt 


which I confeſs myſelf one) who perſuade them. _ 
ſelves, they have clear and diſtinct ideas; and 


that they can think on ſpace, without any thing 
in it that reſiſts, or is protruded by body. This 
is the idea of pure ſpace, which they think they 
have as clear as any idea they can have of the 


_ extenſion of body; the idea of the diſtance be- 
tween the oppoſite parts of a concave ſuperficies, | 
being equally as clear without, as with the idea of 
any ſolid parts between; and on the other fide, | 

they perſuade themſelves, that they have, diſtin 
from that of pure ſpace, the idea of ſomething | 
that fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the im. | 
pulſe of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion. If | 
there be others that have not theſe two ideas di- 
ſtinct, but confound them, and make but one of | 
them, I know not how men, who have the fame |] 
idea under different names, or different ideas un- 
der the ſame name, can, in that caſe, talk with 
one another, any more than a man, who, not be- 
ing blind or deaf, has diſtinct ideas of the colour 
bl ſcarlet and the ſound of a trumpet, could dif- 
courſe concerning ſcarlet-colour with the blind 
man I mentioned in another place, who fancied 
that the idea of ſcarlet was like the found of a 
8 8 | 


96. If any one afks me, what this ſolidity is, 


1 fend him to his ſenſes to inform him: let him 
put a flint or a foot-ball between his hands; and | 
then endeavour to join them, and he will know. 
It he thinks this not a ſullicient explication of ſo | 
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lidity, whai it is, and wherein it conſiſts; I pro- 
miſe to tell him, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, 
when he tells me, what thinking is, or wherein 
it conſiſts; or explains to me whatextenhonor mo- 
tion is, which, perhaps, ſeems much eafier. The 
| fimple ideas we have are ſuch as experience 
teaches them us; but if beyond that, we endea- 
your by words to make them clearer in the mind, 
ve ſhall ſucceed no better than if we went about 
to clear up the darkneſs of a blind man's mind by 
talking, and to diſcourſe into him the ideas of 
light and colours. The reaſon of this I thall thew 
in another own 5 


CHAP. v. 


Of ſimple Lleas of divers Senſes. 


5 2 T HE ideas we get by more than one ſenſe, 
| 2 are of /pace or extenſion, figure, re/t, and 
motion; for theſe make perccivable impreſſions 
both on the eyes and touch; and we can receive 
and convey into our minds the ideas of our ex- 
tenſion, figure, motion, and reſt of bodies, both 
by ſeeing and feelizg. But having occation to 
ſpeak more at large of theſe in another place, E 
here only enumerate them. : 
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0 I A p. VI. 
of ſimple Ideas of Reflection, 


: 3 1. Are the operations of the mind about its other 
ideas ? | 2. The idea of perception, and idea 7 


| NE We have from refletFion. 


$ 1. HE mind receiving the ideas, mention- 
ed in the foregoing chapters, from with⸗ 
out, when it turns its view inward upon itſelf, and 
obſerves its own actions about thoſe ideas it has, 
takes from thence other ideas, which are as ca- 
pable to be the objects of its contemplation, as any 
of thoſe it received from foreign things. : 
9 2. The two great and principal actions of the 
mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, 
and which are ſo frequent that every one that 
pleaſes may take notice of them in himſelf, are 
theſe two: 
Perception, or thinking ; and 
Volition, or roi ling. | 
The power of thinking is called the ux DE Ks TAN p- 
IN G; and the power of volition is called the w III; 
and theſe two powers or abilitics in the mind are 


_ denominated FACUL Tits. Of ſome of the modes | 


of thoſe {imple ideas of ere ſuch as are re- 
membrance, diſcerning, re: al have oc judging, Inou- 


liedge, faith, &c. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak | 
hereaiter. N 
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Cc H A p. VII. 


Of imple Ideas of both Senſation and Re- 
flection. 


( 1—6. Pleaſure and pain. $ 7. Exiflence and 7 
unity. $ 8. Power. 99. Succeſſicn. F 10. Simple 


3 ideas, the materials of our knowledge. t 


16 r be hes ſimple ideas, ns con- 
| vey themſelves into the mind, by ail 
the ways of — and reflection, viz. 
Pleaſure, or delight, and its oppolte. | 
Pain, or uneaſine/s. 
Power. 
Exiſtence. 
Unity. 
6 2. Delight, or | uncaſineſs, one or other of 
them, j join themſelves to almoſt all our ideas, both 
of ſenſation and reflection: and there is ſcarce any 
affection of our ſenſes from without, any retired 
thought of our mind within, which 3 is not able 
to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By Yleaſiure 
and pain, I would be underitood to ſignify what- 


| ſoever delights or moleſts us; whether it ariſes 


from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing o- 
perating on our bodies. For whether we call it 
ſatisfaction, delight, pleaſure, happineſs, &c. on 
the one (ide; or uneaſineſs, trouble, pain, tor- 
ment, anguiſh, miſery, Oc. on the other, they 
are ſtill but different degrees of the fame thing, 
and belong to the ideas of pleaſure ard pain, de- 
light, or uncaſineſs; which are the names I ſhall 

moſt commonly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of ideas. 

$3. The infinite wiſe Author of our * 


Ver. E. Q_ 


_ which conſiſts all the actions o 
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having given us the power over ſeveral parts of 
our bodies, to move or keep them at reſt, as we 
think fit, and alſo by the motion of them to 
move ourſelves and our contiguous bodies, in 
f our body ; 3 ha- 
ving alſo given a power to our minds, in ſeveral 
| Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its ideas, which it will 
think on, and to purſue the inquiry to this or 
that ſubject with conſideration and attention, 
to excite us to theſe actions of thinking and mo- 
tion that we are capable of, has been pleaſed to 
join to ſeveral thoughts, ad ſeveral ſenfations, a 
Perception of delight. If this were wholly ſepara- 
ted from all our outward ſenſations and inward 


thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one 


thought or action to another; negligence to atten- 
tion, or motion to reſt. And ſo we ſhould neither 
ſtir our bodies, nor employ our minds; but let 
our thoughts, if I may ſo call it, run adrift, with- 
out any direction or deſign; and ſuffer the ideas 
of our minds, like unregarded ſhadows, to make 
their appearances there, as it happened, without 
attending to them. In which ſtate, man however, 
- furniſhed with the faculties of underftanding and 

will, would be a very idle unactive creature, and | 
paſs his time only in a lazy lethargic dream. It 
has therefore pleaſed our wife Creator to annex 
to ſeveral objects, and to the ideas which we re- 
ceive from them, as alto to ſeveral of our thoughts, 


a concomitant pleaſure, and that in feveral objects, 7 


to ſeveral degrees, that theſe faculties which he 
| had endowed us with, might not remain v _ 
idle and unemployed by us. 
$ 4. Pain has the ſame eſſicacy and uſe to ſet us 
on work that pleaſure has, we being as ready to 
employ our taculticy to avoid that, as to purſue 
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this: only this is worth our conſideration, that 
pain is em produced by the ſame elfec and ideas, 
that produce pleaſure in us. This their near con- 

: junction, which makes us often feel pain in the 

E ſenſations where we expected pleaſure, gives us 

new occaſion of admiring the wiſdom and good- 
veſs of our Maker, who, defgning the preſerra- 
tion of our being, has anncxed pain to the appli- 
cation of many things to our bodies, to warn us 
of the harm that they will do; and as advices to 
| withdraw from them. But he not deſigning our 

| preſervation barely, but the preſervation of every 
part and organ in its perfection, hath, in man 

ceaſes, annexed pain to thoſe very ideas which de- 

light us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in 
one degree, by a little greater tncreaſe of it, proves 
no ordinary torment z and the moit pleaſant of all 
ſenſible objects, light itſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a due proportion to our 
eyes, cauſes a very painful ſenſation : which is 
__ wiſely and favourably fo ordered by nature, that 
| when any object does, by the vehemency of its 
F operation, diſorder the inſtruments of ſenſation, 
whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very nice and deli- 
| _ cate, we might, by the pain, be warned to with- 
draw, before the organ be quite put out of order, 
and ſo be unfitted for its proper functions for the 
future. The conſideration of thoſe objects that 
produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the 
end or uſe of pain. For though great light be in- 
ſuſſerable to our eyes, yet the higheſt degree of 
darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe the 
cauſing no diforderly motion in it, leaves that eu- 
nous organ unharmed, in its natural ſtate. But 
yet excels of cold, as well as heat, pains us; be- 
cauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper, 


C2 
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which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, and 


the exerciſe of the ſeyeral functions of the body, 
and which conſiſts in a moderate degree of warmth; 


or, if you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts 1 


of our bodies, confined within certain bounds. 
9 5. Beyond all this, we may find another rea- 
ſon why Gp hath ſcattered up and down ſever] 
 degr ees of pleaſure and pain in all the things that 
environ and age us ; and blended them together, 
in almoſt all that our thoughts and ſenſes have to 
do with; that we finding imperfection, diſſatisfac- 
tion, and want of complete happineſs, in all the 
enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, 
might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, 
with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at * right 4 
Land are pleaſures for evermore. _ > 
86. Though what I have here ſaid may not, | 
perhaps, make the ideas of pleaſure and pain clear= | 


er to us than our own experience does, which is 


the only w ay that we are capable of having them; | 
yet the conſi 
8 to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give 
us due ſentiments ot the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, may not be 
unſuitable to the main end of theſe inquiries : the 
knowledge and veneration of him being the chief 
end of all our thoughts, and the proper bulinels 
ok all underſtandings. 
9 7. Exifftence and . are two other ideas, 
that are ſuggeſted to the underſtanding by every 
object without, and every idea within. When 


ideas are in our minds, we conſider them as being 


actually there, as well as we conſider things to be 
actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, or 
have exiſtence: and whatever we can coulider a 


deration of the reaſon why they are | 
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I one thing, whether a real being or idea, ſuggelts 
do the underſtanding the idea of unity. 

EE j 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple ideas 
5 which we receive from /en/ation and reflection. 

For, obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at plca- 
| ſure move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were 
R at reſt; the effects alſo that natural bodies are 
alle to produce in one another, occurring every 
moment to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the 
idea of power. 

. Beſides theſe, there i is aca idea, which 
though ſuggeſted by our ſenſes, yet is more con- 
ſtantly offered. us by what paſſes in our own 
minds; and that is the idea of ſaccęſſion. For, if 
ue look immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on 
what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas 
always, whiltt we are awake, or have any thought, 

paſſing in train, one going, and another — . 

without intermiſhon. _ 

9 10. Theſe, if they are not an, are at leaſt, 
as I think, the molt conſiderable of thoſe / mple bh 
idea which the mind has, and out of which is 

made all its other knowledge; all which it receives 

only by the two fore-mentioned _ of nn. 
and reflection. 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow hounds 
for the capacious mind of man to expatiate in, 
which takes its flight farther than the ſtars, and 
cannot be confined by the limits of the world; 
| thatextends its thoughts often even beyond the 
| utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excurſions 
into that incomprehenſible inane. I grant all this, 
but deſire any one to aſſign __ imple idea, which is 
not received from one of thole inlets before men- 
_ tioned ; or any complex idea not made out of thoſe 
# Jhmple ones, Nor will it be io ſtrange to think 
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theſe few f imple ideas ſufficient to employ the 


quickeſt thought, or largeſt capacity; and to fur. | - 


| niſh the materials of all that various knowledge, 
| and more various fancies and opinions of all man. 
1 kind, if we conſider how many words may be made 
5 out of the various compoſition of twenty-four let. 

ters; or if going one ſtep farther, we will but re- 
Met on the variety of combinations may be made 
with barely one of the above-mentioned ideas, viz. 


NUMBER, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible, and truly | 


infinite: and what a large and immenſe field doth 
extenſion alone afford the mathematicians | Mt 


CHAP. VIII. 


: Some farther Conſiderations concerning | 
our Jumple Ideas. 


$ 16 Poetive ideas from privative coder. $ 7,8 


mary qualities produce their ideas. 9g 13, 14. How 


ities, are reſemblances ; of ſecondary, net. 
9 23. Three ſorts of qualities in bodies. 5 24. The 
firſt are reſemblances ; the ſecond, thought re- 
femblances, but are not; the third, neither are, 
nor are thought ſoa. F 25. The reaſon of our miſ- 
take in this. 5 26. Secondary qualities, tuuo- 
Fold ; firſt, immediately N. , * | 


; . * 


$1. Oba the kmple dens of ſenſa- | 
tion, it is to be conſidered, that what- 
boever is ſo conſtituted i in nature, as to be able, f 


Ideas in the mind, qualities in bodies. 5 9, 10. = 1 
mary and ſecondary qualities. F 11, 12. How pri- 


ſecondary. $ 15—22. Ideas of primary qua- 
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by affecting our ſenſes, to cauſe any perception in 


: 6 the mind, doth thereby produce in the under- 


ſtanding a hmple idea; which, whatever be the 
external cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken no- 
tice of by our diſcerning faculty, it is by the mind 
looked on and conſidered there to be a real poſi- 
ttive idea in the underſtanding, as much as any 
other whatſoever; though, perhaps, the cauſe of 
it be but a privation in the ſubject. 
$2. Thus the idea of heat and cold, light and 


1 darkneſs, white and black, motion and reſt, are 


| — clear and poſitive ideas in the mind; 
though, perhaps, ſome of the cauſes which produce 
them, are barely privations in thoſe ſubjects from 
whence our ſenſes derive thoſe ideas. Theſe the 

_ underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all 


zs diſtinct poſitive ideas, without taking notice of 


the cauſes that produce them; which is an inqui- 


|| ry not belonging to the idea, as it is in the un- 

derſtanding; but to the nature of the things ex- 

| iſting without us. Theſe are two very different 
| things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it be- 


ing one thing to perceive and know the idea of 
white or black, and quite another to examine what 
kind of particles they muſt be, and how ranged 
m the 33 to make any object appear 
— 88 
963. A painter or dyer, who never inquired 
into their cauſes, hath the ideas of white and black, 
and other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and di- 
ſtinctly in his underſtanding, and perhaps more 
diſtinctly than the philoſopher who hath buſied 


himſelf in conſidering their natures, and thinks 


de knows how far either of them is in its cauſe po- 


_ bitive or privative; and the idea of black is no lefs 
poſitive in his mind than that ef white, however 
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the cauſe of that colour in the external object 
may be only a privation. 
4. If it were the deſign of my preſent-under. 
taking to inquire into the natural cauſes and man- 
ner of perception, I thould offer this as a reaſon. 
why a privative caſe mig t, in ſome caſes at leaſt, 
produce a peſitive idea ; vir. that all ſenſation be- 
ing produced in us only by different degrees and 
modes of motion in our animal ſpirits, variouſly 
_ agitated by external objects, the abatement of any 
former motion mult as neceſlarily produce a new 
ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe of it; and 
ſo introduce a new idea, which depends only ona 
diſferent motion of the animal "ous | in chat or- 
| 

$ 5. But whether this be fo, or no, 1 will not 
here determine, but appeal to every one's own ex- 


perience, whether the ſhadow of a man, though | 


it conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of light, (and 
the more the abſence of light is, the more difcern- 

üble is the ſhadow), does not, when a man looks 
on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an idea in the 
mind, as a man himſelf, though covered over 

with clear  fun-ſhine ? And the picture of a_ 
ſhadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed, we have ne- 
gative names, which ſtand not directly for poli- 
tive ideas, but for their abſence, ſuch as nfipid, 

ſilence, nibil, &c.; which words denote poſitive 
ideas; v. g. taſte, 1 being, with a * 
tion of their abſence. 

56. And thus one may truly he ſaid to ſee 
darkneſs. For ſuppoling a hole perfectly dark, 
from whence no light is reflected, it is certain one 
may ſee the figure of it, or it may be painted; 
or whether the ink I write with makes any other 
- idea, is 2 a queſtion, The privative cauſes I have 
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here aſſigned of poſitive ideas, are according to 
the common opinion; but in truth, it will be 
hard to determine whether there be really any i- 
deas from a privative cauſe, till it be determined 
whether reſt be any more a pri vation than motion. 
| . To diſcover the nature of our ideas the 
| better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 
re ideas or perceptions in our minds, and as they 

are modifications of matter in the bodies that cauſe 
ſuch perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think, 
2 perhaps uſually is done, that they are exactly 
the images and reſemblances of ſomething inhe- 


rent in the ſubject; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation be- 


ing in the mind no more the likeneſs of ſomething _ 
exiſting without us, than the names that ſtand 


por them are the likeneſs of our ideas, which yet, 


upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. 

$ 8. Whatſoever the mind perceives in it- 
ſelf, or is the immediate object of perception, 
. thought, or underſtanding, that I call idea,; and 


| the power to produce any idea in our mind, I call 7 
quality of the ſubject wherein that power is. 


Thus a ſnow-ball having the power to produce in 
us the 1deas of white, cold, and round, the powers 
to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they are in tbe 
 mow-ball, I call qualities ; and as they are ſenſa- 
tions or perceptions in our underſtandings, I call 
them ideus: which ideas, if I ſpeak of them ſome- 
times as in the things themſelves, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean thoſe qualities 1 in the objects 
which produce them in us. 
99. Qualities thus conſidered in bodies are, 
firſt, Such as are utterly inſeparable from the bo- 
dy, in what eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the 
alterations and changes i it ſuffers, all the force can 
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be uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as 
ſenſe conſtantly finds in every particle of matter, 
which has'bulk enough to be perceived, and the 


mind finds inſeparable from every particle of mat= | 


Bo ter, though leſs than to make itſelf fingly be per- 


_ ceived by our ſenſes; v. g. take a grain of wheat, 
divide it into two parts, each part has ſtill /o/igity, 
extenſ-on, figure, and mcbility ; divide it again, and 
it retains ſtill the fame qualities; and fo divide it 


on till the parts become inſenſible, they muſt re- 


tain ſtill each of them all thoſe qualities. For di- 
viſion (which is all that a mill or peſtle, or any 
other body does upon another, in reducing it to 
inſenſible parts) can never take away either ſolidi- 


ty, extenſion, hgure, or mobility from any body, 


but only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate maſ- 

| ſes of matter of that which was but one before; 
all which diſtinct maſſes, reckoned as ſo many di- 

ſtinct bodies, after diviſion, make a certain num- 


ber. Theſe I call original or primary qualities of 


body, which I think we may obſerve. to produce 


ſimple ideas in us, v2. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, 
motion, or reſt; and number. 


b 10. Secondly, Such qualities, which in truth 


are nothing in the objects themſelves but powers 
to produce various ſenſations in us by their pri- 
mary qualities, 1. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, 

and motion of their inſenſible parts; as colours, 


ſounds, taſtes, c. Theſe I call ſecondary quali- 5 
ties, To thefe might be added a third fort, which 
are allowed to be barely powers, though they are 


as much real qualities in the ſubject, as thoſe 


which I, to comply with the common way of 
ſpeaking, call qualities, but for diſtinction, /econ- 
dary qualities. For the power in fire to produce 


a new colour, or conſiſtency in wax or clay by its 


—_—— 
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rimary qualities, is as much a quality in fire, as 
the power it has to produce in me a new idea or 


ſenſation of warmth or burning, which I felt not 
before, by the ſame primary qualities, viz. the 
bulk, texture, and motion of its inſenſible parts. 


511. The next thing to be conſidered is, how 


| bodies produce ideas in us; and that is manifeſtly 


by impulſe, the only way which we can conceive 


| bodies operate in. 


912. If, then, external objects be not united 
to our minds when they produce ideas in it, and 
yet we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch of 


them as ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident, 
that ſome motion muſt be thence continued by 


our nerves, or animal ſpirits, by ſome parts of our 
bodies, to the brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, 


there to produce in our minds the particular ideas 


we have of them. And ſince the extenſion, figure, 
aumber, and motion of bodies of an obſervable 
bigneſs, maybe perceived at a diſtance by the ſight, 
it is evident ſome ſingly imperceptible bodies muſt 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey 
to the brain ſome motion, which produces theſe 


ideas which we have of them in us. 
913. After the ſame manner that the ideas of 
theſe original qualitics are produced in us, we may 


- conceive, that the ideas of ſecondary qualities are 


alſo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſible par- 


ticles on our ſenſes. For it being manifeſt that 


there are bodies, and good ſtore of bodies, each 
whereof are ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of 
our ſenſes, diſcover either their bulk, figure, or 
motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and 


water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, per- 
haps as much ſmaller than the particles of air or wa- 


ter, as the particles of air or water are ſmaller than 
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peaſe or hai ſtones: let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that 
the different motions and figures, bulk, and num. | 
ber of ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs 

of our ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſa- - 


tions which we have from the colours and ſmells 
of bodies, v. g. that a violet, by the impulſe of 
ſuch inſenſible particles of matter of peculiar fi- 


gures and bulks, and in different degrees and mo- 
difications of their motions, cauſes the ideas of 


the blue colour, and ſweet ſcent of that flower to 
be produced in our minds. It being no more im- 


poilible to conceive, that Gop ſhould annex fuch 
ideas to ſuch motions, with which they have no 
ſimilitude, than that he ſhould annex the idea of 


pain to the motion of a piece of ſteel dividing our 
fleſh, with which that idea hath no reſemblance. 


$ 14. What I have ſaid concerning colours and 


ſmells, may be underſtood alſo of taſtes and ſoundi, 


and other the like ſenſible qualities; which, what- 
ever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are 
in truth nothing in the objects themſelves, but 


powers to produce various ſenſations in us, and de- 


pend on thoſe primary qualities, viz. bulk, figure, 


texture, and motion of parts; as I have ſaid. 
$ 15. From whence, I chink, it is eaſy to draw 


this obſervation, that the ideas of primary quali- 
ties of bodies are reſemblances of them, and their 
patterns do really exiſt in the bodies themſelves ; 


but the ideas produced in us by theſe ſecondary 
_ qualities have no reſemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bo- 
dies themſelves. There are in the bodies we de- 
nominate from them, only a power to produce 


thoſe ſenſations in us: and what is ſweet, blue, 
or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, 
and motion of the inſenſible parts in the bodics 


themſelves, which we call fo. 
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616. FLAME is denominated hot and /ight ; 
dow, white and cold; and MANNA, white and 
er, from the ideas they produce in us: which 
malities are commonly thought to be the fame in 


| thoſe bodies that thoſe ideas are in us, the one the 


perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a 


mirror; and it would by moit men be judged very 


extravagant, if one ihould tay otherwiſe. And 
yet he that will conſider, that the ſame fire, that 


in one diſtance produces in us the fentation of 


- warmth, does, at a nearer approach, produce in 
us the far diiferent tenfation of paz, ought to be- 


think himſelt, what reaſon he has to fv, that his 
idea of 2b ,,, Which was produced in him by, 
the fire, is actually iz the fare; and his idea of 
pain, which the fame fire produced in him the 
ſame way, is not in the fire, why is whitenels | 
and coldueſs in faow, and pain not, when it pro- 
duces the one and the other idea in us; and can 
do neither, but by the bulk, figure, number, and 
motion of its ſolid parts? 5 

917. The particular % , number, figure, and 
motian of the parts of fire or ſuaau, are really in 


| them, whether any one's ſenſes perceive them or 
no; and therefore they may be called reot qual 


ties, becauſe they really exiil in thoſe bodics. But 


— 


light, heat, whiteneſs, or coldne's, are no more re- 
ally in them, than freeknefſs or pain iS in mating. 
Take away the ſenſation of them; let not the 
eyes ſee li ht or colours, nor the cars hear ſounds ; 
let the palate not taſte, nor the noſe f:ncll, and all 
colours, taſtes, odours, and ſounds, as they are 
ſuch particular ideas, vanith and ceaſe, and are re— 


duced to their cauſes, i. e. bulk, figure, and mo- 


tion of parts. | = 
$18. A piece of manna of a ſenſible bulk, is 
Nr. . R : 
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able to produce in us the idea of a round or ſquare 
figure; and, by being removed from one place to 
another, the idea of motion. This idea of mo- 


tion repreſents it, as it really is in the manna mo- 


ving: a circle or ſquare are the fame, whether in 
idea or exiſtence, in the mind or in the manna: 
and this, both motion and figure are really in the 
manna, whether we take notice of them or no: 
this every _ is ready to agree to. Beſides, 
manna, by the b 


pain are not in the manna, but effects of its ope- 


rations on us, and are no-where when we feel 
them not: this alſo every one readily agrees to. 


And yet men are hardly to be brought to think, 


that [wweetnefs and whiteneſs are not really in manna . 
which are but the effecis of the operations of 


manna, by the motion, ſize, and fgure of its 


pros on the eyes and palate; as the pain and 


fickneſs cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly nothing 
but the effects of its operations on the ſtomach 


and guts, by the fize, motion, and figure of its 


inſenſible parts; (for by nothing elſe can a body 


operate, as has been proved): as if it could not 


operate on the eyes and palate, and thereby pro- 


duce in the mind particular diſtin ideas, which 
in itſelf it has not, as well as we allow it can ope- 


rate qu the guts and ftomach, and thereby pro- 


duce diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe 
ideas being ail effects of the operations of manna, 


on ſeveral parts of our bodies, by the ſize, figure, 


number, and motion of its parts, why thoſe pro- 


duced by the eyes and palate ſhould rather be 


thought to be really in the manna, than thoſe pro- 


a 


ono - 


ulk, figure, texture, and motion 

of its parts, has a power to produce the ſenſa- 

tions of ſickneſs, and ſometimes of acute pains, or 
grippings in us. That theſe ideas of fichneſs and. 
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duced by the ſtomach and puts ; or why the pain 
and ſickneſs, ideas that are the effects of manna, 


ſhould be thought to be no-waere, when they are 
not felt; and yet the ſweetneſs and whiteneſs, 


effects of the ſame manna on other parts of the 


body, by ways equally as unknown, thould be 


| thought to exiſt in the manna, when they are not 
ſeen nor taſted, would need fome reaſon to explain. 


| $19. Let us coniider the red and white colours | 


in porphyre : hinder light but from ſtriking on it, 
and its colours vanith; it no longer produces any 


ſach ideas in us: upon the return of light, it pro- 


duces theſe appearances on us again. Can any 


one think any real alterations ace made in the por- 
phyre by the prefence or abſence of light; and 
that thoſe ideas of whiteneſs and redneſs are re- 


ally in porphyre in the light, when it is plain 1 
bas ns colour in the dark. It has indeed ſuch a con- 
figuration of particles, both night and day, as are 


apt, by the rays of light rebounding from ſome 
parts of that hard ſtone, to produce in us the idea 
of redneſs, and from others the idea of whiteneſs: 
but whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time, 


but ſuch a texture that hath the power to pro- 
duce ſuch a ſenſation in us. „ 
20. Pound an almond, and the clear white 


colour will be altered into a dirty one, and the 


tweet taſte into an oily one. What real alteration 
ean the beating of a peſtle make in any body, but 
an alteration of the texture of it? 


\ 21. ideas being thus diftinguiſhed and un- 
derſtood, we may be able to give an account how | 


the ſame water, at the ſame time, may produce: 
the idea of cold by one hand, and of heat by the 


other; whereas it is impoſſible that the fame 
water, if thote ideas were really in it, ſhould, at 
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the ſame time, be both hot and cold For if we 


imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, to be nothing 
but a certain fort. pour degree of motion in the minute 


articles of our nerves, or animal ſpirits, we may 


underſtand how 1t is polſible that the ſame water 


may at the fame time produce the ſenſation of | 
heat in one hand, and cold in the other; which 


yet figure never dowd. that never producing the 


idea of a ſquare by one hand, which has produ- 


ced the idea of a globe by another. But if the 


ſenſation of heat and cold be nothing but the in- | 


creaſe or diminution of the motion of the minute 


arts of our bodies, cauſed by the corpuſcles of | 


5 any other body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that 


if that motion be greater in one hand than in the 
other; if a body be applied to the two hands, 
which has in its minute particles a greater mo- 
tion than in thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs 


than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the mo- 


tion of the one hand, and leſſen it in the other, 
and ſo cauſe the different ſenſations of heat and | 


cold, that depend thereon. | 
$ 22. J have, in what juſt goes 3 been 


5 engaged i in phyſical i Inquiries 2 little farther than 
perhaps I intended. But it being neceilary, to 


make the nature of ſenſation a little underſtood, 


and to make the difforence betaveen the qualities in 


bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, 


to be diſtinfly conceived, without which it were 
impoſſible to diſcourſe inteliigibly of them; I hope 
I ſhall be pardoned this little excurſion into na- 


tural philoſophy, it being neceflary in our preſent 


inquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real qualitien 


cf bodies, which are alwars in them, (vis. folidicy, 


extenſion, figure, number, and motion, or reſt; 
and are ſometimes perceaved by us, viz. When the | 
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bodies they are in are big enough ſingly to be diſ- 


cerned), from thofe ſecondary and imputed quali- 


tet, which are but the powers of ſeveral combi- 


nations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate 


- without being diſtincly diſcerned ; whereby we 

alſo may come to know what ideas are, and what 

| are not reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting 
in the bodies we denominate from them. 


( 23. The qualities, then, that are in bodies, 
rightly conſidered, are of three ſorts. 


"ft, The bulk, figure, number, fituatien, and 


notion, or reſt of their ſolid parts; thoſe are in 
them, whether we perceive them or no; and when 


they are of that ſize that we can diſcover them, 
| we have by theſe an idea of the thing as it is in 
itſelf: as is plain in artificial things: theſe I call 


primary qualitiet. 


ay, The power that is in any body, by rea» 
ſon of its inſenſible primary qualities, to operate 
aſter a peculiar manner on any of our ſenſes, and 


_ thereby produce in us the different ideas of ſeveral 
colours, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, Sc. theſe are 
uſually called ſenfibe nualities. „ 


diy, The porter that is in any body, by rea 


fon of the particular conſtitution of its primary 


 _ qualities, to make ſuch a change in the bull, ſicurte, 


texture, and motion of another body, as to make it 


operate on our ſenſes, ditterently from what it did 
before. Thus the ſun has a power to make wax 
white, and fire to make lead fluid. Theſe are 


ufually called powers. 5 5 


Ihe firſt of theſe, as has been faid, I chink 

may be properly called ren, original, or primary 
qualities, becauſe they are in the things themſelves, 

whether they are perceived or no; and upon their 
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digbrent modifications it 18 that the lecondary 


qualities depend. 


'The other two are nes powers to act different. | 
ly upon other things, which powers reſult from 


the different modifications of thoſe Primary qua- 
lities. : 


$ 24. But though theſe two latter ſorts of qua- £1] 
lities are powers barely, and nothing but powers | 
relating to ſeveral other bodies, and re :tulting from 
the different modifications of the original quali! 


ties; yet they are generally otherwite "thought of. 
For the ſecond fort, viz. the powers to produce 


ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes, are laoted pon © 
real qualities, in the things thus affeFing us : but 


the third fort are called 3 e/feemed barely powers ; 


v. g. the ideas of heat or light, which we receive 

by our eyes, or touch from the ſun, are common- 

Iy thought real qualities, exitting in the tun, and 

ſomething more than mere powers in it. But 

when we conſider the fun, in reference to wax, 

which it melts or blanches, we look upon the 

: Wn and ſoftneſs produced in the wax, not 

as qualities in the ſun, but effects produced by 

| ous e in it: whereas, if rightly coniidered, theſe 
qualities of Iight and warmth, which are percep- 


tions in me . I am eee or enlightened by 


the ſun, are no otherwiſe in the ſun, than the 
changes made in the wax, when it is blanched or 
melted, are in the ſun: they are all of them e- 


qually powers in the fun, depending on its pri- 
mary qualities; whereby it is able, in the one caſe, 
ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, 
of ſome of the inſenſible parts of m. 
as thereby to produce in me t 
heat; and in the other, it i 


bulk, fEgure, texture, or motion of the inſcaiible 


motion 
Es or hands, 
Idea of light or 
able ſo to alter the 
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arts of the wax, as to make them nt to produce 
in me the diſtinct ideas of white and fluid. 

(25. The reafon why the one are ordinarily. 
taken for real αναliet, and the other only for. 
| bare powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we 
have of diitinct colours, tounds Wc. containing. 
nothing at all in them of bulk, {igure, or motion, 
we are not apt to think them the effects of thete. 
primary qualities, which appear not to our ſenſes 


| to operate in their production; and with which 


they have not any apparent congruity, or con- 
ceivable connection. Hence it is, that we are ſo 
forward to imagine, that thoſe ideas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the objects 
themſelves: ſince ſenſation diſcovers nothing of 
bulk, figure, or motion of parts in their produc-. 
tion; nor can reaſon thew, how bodies, by their 
bulk, figure, and motion, ſhould produce in the 
mind the ideas of blue or yellow, Sc. But in the 
other caſe, in the operations of bodies, changing 
the qualities one of another, we plainly diſcover, 
that the quality produced hath commonly no re- 
ſemblance with any thing in the thing producing 
it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of 
power. For though receiving the idea of heat, or 
light, from the fun, we are apt to think it is a 
perception and refemblance or ſuch a quality in 
the fun; yet when we fee wax, or a fair face, re- 
ceiye change of colour from the ſun, we cannot 
imagine that to be the reception or refemblince 
of any thing in the ſun, becauſe we find not thoſe 
different colours in the ſun itſelf. For our ſenſes 
being able to obſerve a likeneſs, or unlikenefs of 
| ſenſible qualities in two different external objects, 
we forwardly enough conclude the production of 


any enkible quality in any ſubject to be an effect 
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of bare power, and not the communication of any 
quality, which was really in the efficient, when 


ue find no ſuch ſenſible quality in the thing that 


produced it. Put our fenfes not being able to | 


diſcover any unlikeneſs between the idea produced 


in us, and the quality of the object producing it, 
we are apt to imagine that our ideas are reſem- 


blances of ſomething in the objects, and not the 


effects of certain powers, placed in the modifica- 
tion of their primary qualities, with which pri- 
mary qualities the ideas produced in us have no 


reſemblance. 
6 26. To conclude ; beſides thoſe 8 
/ / towed primary qualities 1 in bodies, vz. bulk, fi- 


gure, extenſion, number, and motion of thewe 
ſolid parts; all the reſt, whereby we yoke wattes 
0 . 


of bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
are nothing elſe but ſeveral powers in them, de- 
pending on thoſe primary qualities; whereby they 


are fitted, either by immediately operating on our 


bodies, to produce ſeveral different ideas in us; 


or elſe by operating on other bodies, ſo to change 
their primary qualities, as to render them capable 


of producing ideas in us, different from what be- 
fore they did. The former of thele, I think, 
may be called focondary qualities, immediately per- 


_cervable: the latt er, Foun 7 gualities, med: ately : 


 percvivnbie, ; 
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CHAP. IX. 


OO TELCEPTIOM: 


1. 5 is the firſt fomple idea of refletion. $ 2— 4. 


Perception is ouly when the mind receives the 


impreſſion. $5, 6. Children, theugh they have 


1deas 17 the word, _ have none umnnate. ) 7. 


Mich ideas fil, is not evident. $ 8 10. . 


deus of ſenſation often changed by the pudgment. 


911-14. Perception puts the difference between 


. animals and inferior beings. $ 15. e 
the inlet of knows 82 


42. 3 as it is the rt 5 ” 
es the mind exerciſed about our ideas; fo 

| it is the firſt and ſimpleſt 1dea we have from re- 

ſlection, and is by ſome called thinking 1 in general. 


Though thinking, in the propriety of the Englith 


tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind | 
about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where 


it, with ſome degres of voluntary attention, COn= 
ſiders any thing. For in bare, naked perception, 
the mind is, for the moſt part, only pathve 3 and 
what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 


$2. What perception „ Every one will know : 


better by rellecting on what he does himfelf, when 


he ſees, hears, teels, Dc. or thinks, than by any 5 


diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what 


paltes in his own mind, cannot miſs it: and if he 5 
does not reflect, all 8 words in the World can- 


not make bim h VC any notion Of it. | 
z. This is certain, that whatever alterations 
| arc made ! in the body, if they reach not the mind; 3 


—— — — 
2 nw. 
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whatever impreſſions are made on the outward 


parts, if they are not taken notice of within, there 


15 no perception. Fire may burn our bodies, with 
no other effect than it does a billet, unleſs the 
motion be continued to the brain, and there the 


ſenſe of heat or idea of pain, be produced in the 


mind, wherein confiits aual perception. 


$ 4. How often may 2 man obſerve in bimſelf, 


that whilſt his mind is intently employed in the 
contemplation of ſome objects, and curiouſly 


ſurveying ſome ideas that are there, it takes no 
notice of impreſſions of ſounding bodies, made 


upon the organ of hearing, with the ſame altera- 


tion that ules to be for the producing the idea 

of ſound? A ſufficient impulſe there may be on 
the organ; but it not reaching the obſervation of 

the mind, there follows no perception: and though 


the motion that uſes to produce the idea of found, 


be made in the ear, yet no found is heard. Want 
of ſenſation, in this caſe, is not through any de- 
fect in the organ, or that the man's ears are leſs 
affected than at other times, when he does hear: 

but that which uſes to produce the idea, though _ 
conveyed 1 in by the uſual organ, not being taken 


notice of in the underſtanding, and ſo imprinting 


no idea on the mind, there follows no ſenſation. 
So that where-ever oher e is ſenſi or perception, hone. 
home idea it actually produced, and preſent i in the ul. 


derſlanding. 


$ 5. Therefore 1 doubt not but ae by 


the exerciſe of their ſenſes about objeCts that affec 


them in the womb, receive ſome few ideas befort 
they are born, as the unavoidable effects either of 
the bodies that environ them, or elſe of thoſe wants 


or diſeaſes they ſuffer; amongſt which (if one may 
_ Conjecture concerning things not vecy capable 
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| comination) I think the ideas of hunger and 
| warmth are two; which probably are fome of the 
| &rſ that children have, and which they ſcarce 
ever part with again. 


96. But though it be reafonchie to imagine, 5 


that children receive ſome ideas before they come 
into the world, yet thefe ſimple ideas are far from 


| thoſe innate principles which fome contend for, 


| and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 


| tioned, being the effects of ſenſation, are only from 
ſome aſfections of the body, which happen to them 


there, and fo depend on fomething exterior to the 


mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of 
N production from other ideas derived from ſenſe, 

| hut only in the precedency of time: whereas 
_ thoſe innate principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of 

another nature; not coming into the mind by any 


accidental alterations i in, or operations on the bo- 


dy, but as it were original characters imprefled 
upon it in the very firſt moment of its TP and 


_ conſtitution. 

97. As there are ſome pens which we may 
reafonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
minds of children in the womb, ſubſervient to the 


' _ _ neceſſities of their life and being there; ſo after 
they are born, thoſe ideas are the earlieſt imprint- 
e, which happen to be the ſenſible qualities auhich 0 


feſt occur to them ; amongſt which light 1s not 
| theleaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt efficacy. 


And how covetous the mind is to be furnifhed 
with all ſuch ideas as have no pain accompanying 
them, may be a little gueſſed, by what is obſer- 
rable in children new- born, who always turn their 
| eyes to that part from whence the light comes, 
lay them how you pleaſe. But the ideas that are 
moſt familiar at fie being rden, according to. 


; _ _ e y . * . 5 . — 
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the divers circumſtances of childrens firſt enter. 
tainment in the world, the order, wherein the 


| ſeveral ideas come at firſt into the mind, 18 very 


various, and uncertain allo neither 1s it much = 


material to know it. 


9 8. We are farther to conſider concerning per- 


ception, that the ideas wwe receive by ſenſation are 


often, in grown people, altered by the fudgment, | 
avithout our taking notice of it. When we ſet be. 
Soon our eyes a round globe, of any uniform eo- 
Hur, v. g. gold, alabaiter, or jet, it is certain, 
that the de thereby imprinted in our mind is 
cf a flat circle, varioully thadowed with ſeveral _ 
degrees of light and brightneſs coming to our 
eyes. But we having. by ule been accuſtomed. 
to perc2ive what kind "of appearance convex bo- 


dies are wont to make in us; what alterations are 


made in the reflections of light, by the difference 

of the ſenſible figures of bodies, the judgment | 
preſently, by an habitual cuitom, alters the ap- 
pearances into their caules: fo that from that, 
which. truly is variety of thadow or colour, col- 
lecting the figure, it makes it paſs for a mark or 
figure, and frames to itſelf the perception of a con- 


vex figure, and an uniform colour; when the i- 


dea we receive from thence, is only a plane vari- 
oully coloured; as is evident in painting. To 
which purpoſe, I {hall here inſert a problem of 
that very ingenious and ſtudious promoter of real 
knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr NMolineux, 
which he was pleaſcd to fend me in a letter ſome 


months ſince; and it is this: Syppaſe a man bern 
blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to 
- diflinguil betaveen a . and a ſphere of the fame 


metal, and nighty of the ſome 77, % ar ty 
tell, when he Fei one and toe biber, ich 11 
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the cube, wwhich the ſphere. Suppsſe then the cue and 
here placed on a table, and the blind man be made 
ho ſee : Quzre, Whether by his fight, before be touch- 
od them, he could now diſtinguiſh, and tell which is 
the globe, which the cube. To which the acute and 
judicious propoſer anſwers, Not. For though he 
has obtained the experience of, haw a globe, how a 
cube, affeAs his touch ; yet he has not yet attained the 
experience, that what affects his touch fo or fo, muſt 
felt his fight ſo or %, or that a protuberant angle 
m the cube that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall 4 - 
pear to his eye as it does inthe cube. I agree with 
this thinking Gentleman, whom I am proud to 
call my friend, in his anſwer to this his problem; 


and am of opinion, that the blind man, at firſt _ 


| fight, would not be able with certainty to ſay, 
| which was the globe, which the cube, whilſt he 
only ſaw them; though he could unerringly name 


| them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them 


dy the difference of their figures felt. This J 
have ſet down, and leave with my reader, as an 


| occaſion for him to conſider, how much he may 


| be beholden to experience, improvement, and 
acquired notions, -where he thinks he has not the 
| faſt uſe of, or help from them: and the rather, be- 
caufe this obſerving Gentleman farther adds, That 
| haning, upon the occaſion of my book, propoſed this 
| t divers very ingenious men, he hardly ever met 
with one that at firſt gave the anſaver to it which 
| be thinks true, til by hearing his reaſons they were 
* convinced. „5 . N | 
99. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of 
our ideas but thoſe received by ſight; becauſe 
fight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our ſenſes, 
; Conveying to our minds the ideas of light and co- 
| uy, 2 are peculiar only to that ſenſe; and 
*9L. . . | TO: 
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alſo the far different ideas of ſpace, figure, or mo- 


tion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change the ap- 
pearances of its proper object, viz. light and co- 


lours, we bring qurielves by ule ta judge of the 


one by the other. This, in many caſes, by a ſet. 
tled habit, in things whereof we have frequent 
experience, is performed ſo conſtantly, and fo 
quick, that we take that for the perception of 
our ſenfation, which is an idea formed by our 
judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of ſenſation, | 
ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken | 
notice of itſelf; as a man who reads or hears with | 
attention on underſtanding, takes little notice of | 
the characters or ſounds, but of the ideas that | 


are excited in him by them. 


” , , — 


of the body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this in 


his own thoughts, who will take the pains to te- 
fleck on them. How, as it were in an inſtant, do 
our minds, with one glance, ſee all the parts of a 


demonſtration, which may very well be called a 


long one, if we conſider the time it will require to 
put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it an- 


other? 2dly, We ſhall not be ſo much ſurpriſed, 
that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if we 


conſider how the facility which we get of doing 
things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes them often 


paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially 


ſuch as are begun very early, come at laſt w _ 
produce actions in 7.55 which often eſcape cu abſer- by 


$ 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done | 
_ with ſo little notice, if we conſider how very quick 
the actions of the mind are performed: for, as it- 
ielf is thought to take up no ſpace, to have no ex- 

tenſion; ſo its actions ſeem to require no time, 
but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an in- 
ſtant. I ſpeak this in compariſon to the actions 
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«ation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover 
our eyes with our eye-lids, without perceiving 


that we are at all in the dark? Men, that by cu- 


ſtom have got the uſe of a by-word, do almoſt in 


every ſentence, pronounce ſounds, which, though 


taken notice of by others, they themſelves neither 
hear nor obſerve.» And therefore it is not ſo 
ſtrange, that our mind ſhould often change the 
idea of its ſenſation into that of its judgment, 


and make one ſerve only to excite the other, with- 


out our taking notice of it. 


(11. This faculty of perception ſeems to me 
to be that which puts the diſtinctian betwixt the 
animal kingdom, and the inferior parts of nature. 

| For however vegetables have, many of them, ſome 
degrees of motion, and upon the different appli» 
_ cation of other bodies to them, do very briſkly 
| alter their figures and motions, and fo have obtain= _ 
ed the name of ſenſitive plants, from a motion 
| which has ſome reſemblance to that which in a- 
| nimals follows upon ſenſation : yet, I ſuppoſe, it 
is all bare mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe produ- 

_ ced, than the turning of a wild oat-heard by the 
inſinuation of the particles of moiſture, or the 


thortening of a rope by the affuſion of water. 


All which is done without any ſenſation in the 


ſibject, or the having or receiving any ideas. 
512. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome de- 


Fre, in all ſorts of animals; though in ſome, poſ- 


fly, the avenues, provided by nature for the re- 


ö | ception of ſenſations, are ſo few, and the percep- 
non they are received with ſo obſcure and dull, 
that it comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs and 


variety of fenſations, which is in other animals ; 


| buryet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, 
the ſtate and condition of that ſort of animals who | 


S 2 
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are thus made: ſo that the wiſdom and gaodne | 
of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of | 
this ſtupendious fabric, and all the ſeveral de. | 


grees and ranks of creatures in it. 


9 13. We may, I think, from the make of an 
oyfter or cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has 
not ſo many, nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man, or | 
| ſeveral other animals; nor if it had, would it, in 


that ſtate and incapacity of transferring itſelf from 
once place to another, be bettered by them. What 


good would fight and hearing do to a creature, | 
that cannot move itſelf to or from the objects, 


wherein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil! 


And would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an in- 
Convenience to an animal, that muſt he ſtill 
where chance has once placed it; and there re- 


ceive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul | 


Water, as it happens to come to it? 


9 14. But yet I cannot but think there is 
ſome ſmall dull perception, whereby they are 
diſtinguiſned from perfect inſenſibility. And that 
this may be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in 


mankind itſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old 


age has blotted out the memory of his paſt know- | 
ledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas his mind 
was formerly ſtored with; and has by deſtroying 


his fight, hearing, and ſmell, quite, and his taſte 


to a great degree, ſtopped up almoſt all the pa- | 
A4ages for new ones to enter; or if there be ſome 
of the inlets yet half open, the impreſſions made 


are ſcarce perceived, or not at all retained. How 


far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſt- 
ed of innate principles) is, in his knowledge and in- 
tellectual faculties, above the condition of a cockle 
or an oy/ter, I leave to be conſidered. And if #1 
man had paſſed fixty years in ſuch a ſtate, as its 


= 4-: degree of animals. | 
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ſible he might, as well as three days, I wonder 
what difference there would have been, in any in- 
tellectual perfections, between him and the loweſt 


ſ 15. Perception, then, being the fir? lep and 


* degree towards knowledge, and the inlet of all the 


| But this 


materials of it, the fewer ſenſes any man, as well 
as any other creature, hath, and the fewer and 
duller the impreſſions are, that are made by them, 


nnd the duller the faculties are, that are employed 


about them, the more remote are they from that 
knowledge which is to be found in ſome men. 
, "Bak in great variety of degrees (as my 

be perceived amongſt men) cannot certainly be diſ- 
covered in the ſeveral fpecies of animals, much leſs 


in their particular individuals. It ſuffices me on- 
1 p to have remarked here, that perception is the 


flirſt operation of all our intellectual faculties, and 
_ the inlet of all knowledge in our minds. And 


| Jam apt too to imagine, that it is perception in 
| the loweſt degree of it which puts the boundaries 
| between animals and the inferior ranks of crea- 


tures. But this I mention only as my conjecture 
| by-the-bye, it being indifferent to the matter in 
IE. ＋ which way the learned ſhall determine 
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CHAP. X. 


Of RE TENT 10 N. 


$ 1. Contemplation. $ 2. Memory. 5 3. Alten- 
tion, repetition, pleaſure, and pain, fix ideas, 


§ J, 5- deas fade in the memory. {( 6. Con- 


 flantly repeated ideas can ſcarce be loft. F 7. kh 


remembering, the mind is often active. 9 8, 9. Two 
 defets in the memory, oblivion and ſlowneſs. 
$ 10. Brute have memory. „„ 


91. HE next faculty of the mind, whereby 
I it makes a farther progreſs towards _ 
knowledge, is that which I call RETENTION, or 
the keeping of thoſe fimple ideas, which, from 
| ſenſation or reflection, it hath received. This | 
is done two ways. Firſt, by keeping the idea, 


which 1s brought into it, for ſome time actually 
in view, which is called CONTEMPLATIO\. 


| { 2. The other way of retention is the power 
to revive again in our minds thoſe ideas, which, 
after imprinting, have diſappeared, or have been, 
ns it were, laid aſide out of fight : and thus we 
do, when we conceive heat or light, yellow or _ 
{weet, the object being removed. This is ME- | 

MORY, Which is, as it were, the ſtore-houſe of 


our ideas. For the narrow mind of man, not be- 
ing capable of having many ideas under view and 


_ conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to have 2 
_ repoſitory, to lay up thoſe ideas, which, at another 
time, it might have uſe of. But our ideas being 


nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, 
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| which ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no per- 
| -ception of them, this laying up of our ideas in the 
B _ repoſitory of the memory, ſignifies no more but 
this, that the mind has a power, in many caſes, to 
_ revive perceptions which it has once had, With 
this additional perception annexcd to them, that 
it has had them before. And in this ſenſe it is, 
that our ideas are ſaid to be in our memories, 
when indeed they are actually no-where, but on- 
Jy there is an ability in the mind, when it will, to 
revive them again, and, as it were, paint them a- 
| new on itſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with 
| leſs difficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more 
bobſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of 
| this faculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe 
ideas in our underſtandings, which, though we 
do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring in 
fight, and make appear again, and be the objects 
5 of our thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſen- 
{| Able qualities, which firſt imprinted them there. 
53. ATTENTION andREPETIT10N help much 
to the fixing any ideas in the memory: but thoſe, 
| which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt _ 
laſting impreſſion, are thoſe which are accompa- 
nied with PLEASURE or PAIN. The great bu- 
ſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take notice 
of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wiſe- 
ly ordered by nature, as has been thewn, that 
pain ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral 
ideas; which ſupplying the place of conſideration 
__andreaſoning in children, and acting quicker than 
conſideration in grown men, makes both the young 
and old avoid painful objects, with that hate which 
is neceſſary for their preſervation; and in both 
| fettles in the memory a caution for the future. 
14. Concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, 
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wherewith ideas are imprinted on the memory 


we may obſerve, that fome of them have be” 1 


produced in the underſtanding, by an object af. 
fecting the ſenſes once only, and no more than 
once ; others, that have more than once offer. 


eld themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been : 
little taken notice of; the mind either heed. 


leſs, as in children, or otherwiſe employed, as in 


men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the | 
ſtamp deep into itſelf. And in ſome, where they 

are ſet on with care and repeated impreſſions, ei- 
ther through the temper of the body, or ſome - 


ther default, the memory is very weak: in all 


theſe caſes, ideas in the mind quickly fade, and 
often vaniſh quite out of the underſtanding, le- 


ving no more footſteps, or remaining charattes | 


of themſelves, than ſhadows do flying over fields | i 
of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if 


they had never been there. 


F 5. Thus many of thoſe ideas which were 
produced in the minds of children in the begin= | 
ning of their ſenſation, (ſome of which, perhaps, az | 


of ſome pleaſures and pains, were before the 


were born, and others in their infancy), if in the 
future courſe of their lives, they are not repeated 
again, are quite Joſt, without the leaſt glimpſe re- 
maining of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, 
who by ſome miſchance have loſt their fight when 
they were very young, in whom the ideas of 
colours having been but ſlightly taken notice of, 
nnd cealing to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo 
that ſome your after, there is no more notion nor 


memory of colours left in their minds, than in thoſe 


of people born blind. The memory in ſome, 
it is true, is very tenacious, even to a miracle: 


dDut yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all 
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our ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, 
nnd in minds the molt retentive ; ſo that if they 


be not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe of 
the ſenſes, or reflection on thoſe kind of objects 


Which at firſt occaſioned them, the print wears 


out, and at lait there remains nothing to be ſeen. 
Thus the ideas, as well as children of our youth, 


| often die before us; and our minds repreient to 


us thoſe tombs to which we are approaching; 
where, though the braſs and marble remain, yet 
the inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the i- 
magery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our 


| minds, are laid in fading colours; and if not ſome- 


times refreſhed, vanith and diſappear. How much 
the ne. of our bodies, and the make of 
our animal ſpirits are concerned in this, and whe- 


| therthe temper of the brain makes this difference, 


that in ſome, it retains the characters drawn on 
it like marble, in others, like free-ſtone, and in 


: | others, little better than ſand, I ſhall not here 
| Inquire, though it may ſeem probable, that the 


conſtitution of the body does ſometimes influence 
the memory; ſince we oftentimes find a diſeaſe 
quite ſtrip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames 


| ofa fever, in a few days, calcine all thoſe images 


to duſt and confuſion, which ſeemed to be as aſk 5 
ing, as if graved in marble. | 
9 6. But concerning the ideas FORE FIN it is 
eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are ofteneſt refreſl- 
ed (amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed in- 
to the mind by more ways than one) by a frequent 
return of the objects or actions that produce 
them, fix themſelves beſt in the memory, and re- 
main cleareſt and longeft there; and therefore 
| thoſe which are of the original qualities of bodies, 
vez. folidity, exten Yon, ſgare, e, one reſk; 
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and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our bodies, 


as heat and cold; and thoſe which are the affec. | 
tions of all kinds of beings, as exiſtence, duration, | 
and number, which almoſt every object that af. | 


fects our ſenſes, every thought which employs our 


minds, bring along with them: theſe, I ſay, and | 
the like ideas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the 


mind retains any ideas at all. 


9 7. In this ſecondary perception, as I may ſy | 
callit, or viewing again the ideas that are lodged in 


the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than bare. 


y paſſrve, the appearance of thoſe dormant pic= | 
. tures depending ſometimes on the will. The 


mind very often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of 


ſome hidden idea, and turns, as it were, the eye 
of the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes too they 


fart up in our minds of their own accord, and 


fer themſelves to the underſtanding; and very of- 
ten are rouzed and tumbled out of their dax 
cells, into open day-light, by turbulent and | 
tempeſtuous paſſions; our affections bringing i- 
deas to our memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet | 
and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, | 
concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon 


occaſion revived by the mind, that they are not 


only, as the word revive imports, none of them 
new ones; but alſo that the mind takes notice of 
them, as of a former impreſhon, and renews its 
acquaintance with them, as with ideas it had 
known before. 80 that though ideas formerly _ 
_ imprinted, are not all conſtantly in view, yet in 
- remembrance, they are conſtantly known to be 


ſuch as have been formerly imprinted, i. e. in view, 
and taken notice of before by the underſtanding, 


58. Memory, in an intellectual creature, is c 
neceſſary in the next degree to perception. R 
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of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all 
me reit of our faculties are in a great meaſure uſe- 
| Jeſs; and we in our thoughts, reaſonings, and 
| knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent ob- 


|| jects, were it not for the aſſiſtance of our me- 
| monies, wherein there may be two defects. 


I., That it lofes the idea quite, and ſo far it 
produces perfect ignorance. For fince we can 
know nothing farther than we have the idea of it, 


* when that is gone, we are in perfect ignorance. 


_ 2dly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not 
the ideas that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, 
quick enough to ſerve the mind upon occaſions. 


| This, if it be to a great degree, is ſtupidity; and 
be who, through this default in his memory, has 


nat the ideas that are really preferved there ready 


dat hand, when need and occaſion calls for them, 


were almoſt as good be without them quite, ſince 


they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull man, 


| wholoſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking in 


bis mind for thoſe ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, 


s not much more happy in his knowledge, than 
one that is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs 


' therefore of the memory to furniſh to the mind 


thoſe dormant ideas, which it has preſent occaſion 
for; in the having them ready at hand on all occa- 
; hong, conſiſts that which we call invention, fancy, 
and quickneſs of parts. Eo 
99. Theſe are defects we may obſerve in the 
memory of one man, compared with another. 
There is another defect, which we may conceive 
do de in the memory of man in general, compared 
| vith ſome ſuperior created intellectual beings, 
which, in this faculty, may ſo far excel man, that. 
they may have conſtantly in view the whole ſenſe 
ol all their former actions, wherein noone of the 
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thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their 


Goht. The omniſcience of Gop, who knows all | 
things, palt, preſent, and to come, and to whom | 


the thoughts of mens hearts always lie open, may 


ſatisfy us of the poſſibility of this. For who can ＋ 
doubt, but Gop may communicate to thoſe glo- 


rious ſpirits, his immediate attendants, any of his 


perfections, in what proportion he pleaſes, as far | 
as created finite beings can be capable. It is re- 


ported of that prodigy of parts, Monſieur Paſcal, 


that till the decay ct his health had impaired his 3 
memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, 
read, or thought in any part or his rationalage. This 


is a privilege fo little known to molt men, that it 
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ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the. e 


ordinary way, mealure all others by themſelves : 


but yet, when conſidered, may heip us to enlarge | 
our thoughts towards greater perfections of it in 
ſuperior ranks of ſpirits. For this of Mr Paſcal 
Was (till with the narrowneſs that human minds | 
are confined to here, of having great variety of, | 
ideas only by ſucceihon, not all at once: where- 
as the ſeveral degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views, and ſome of them be endowed 
Vith capacities able to retain together, and con- 
ſtantly ſet before them, as in one picture, all their 


paſt knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, 


Would be noſmall advantage to the knowledge of a 
thinking man, if all his paſt thoughts, and rea- 
ſonings could be always preſent to him. And 
therefore we may ſuppole it one of thoſe ways, 
wherein the knowledge of ſeparate ſpirits map ex- 


ceedingly ſurpaſs ours. 


to. This faculty of laying up, and retaining = 
the ideas that are brought into the mind, ſeve- 
ral other animals ſcem to aer to a great 40. 
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gree, as well as man. For to paſs by other in- 
ances, birds learning of tunes, and the endea- 
vours one may obſerve in them to hit the notes 
right, put it paſt doubt with me, that they have 
perception, and retain ideasin their memories, and 
uſe them for patterns. Por it feems to me impoſ- 
ſible, that they ſhould endeavour to conform their 
voices to notes, as it is plain they do, of which 
they had no ideas. For though I ſhould grant 
ſound may mechanically cauſe 2 certain motion of 
the animal ſpirits in the brains of thoſe birds, 
whilſt the tune is actually playing; and that mo- 
tion may be continued on to the muicles of the 
wings, and ſo the bird mechanically be driven away 
by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 
bird's preſervation : yet that can never be ſuppo- 
ſed a reaſon, why it ſhould cauſe mechanically, ei- 
ther whilſt the tune was playing, much leſs after 
it has ceaſed, ſuch a mction in the organs of the 
bird's voice, as ſhould conform it to the notes of 
a foreign found, winch imitation can be of no ute 
to the bird's preſervation : but which is more, it 
cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, be ſuppo- 
ſed, much leſs proved, that birds, without ſenſe 
and memory, can approach their notes, nearer 
md nearer by degrees, to a tune played yeſterdayz 
which, if they have no idea of in their memorv, 
is no-where, nor can be a pattern for them to 
imitate, or which any repeated eſſays can bring 
them nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the 
found of a pipe ſhould leave traces in their brains 
which, not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, 


— thoul produce the like founds; and why the 


ſounds they make themfelves, ſhould not make 
traces which they thoutd follow, as well as thoſe 
of the pipe, is impoilible to conccive. 


Vor.. I. 8 * 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of D1s: C ERNIN G, and other Operations 5 
Gs of the Mind. 


.4 1 No 3 without diſcernment. ($2. De 
difference Habt and judgment. { 3. Clearneſs alone 

hinders confuſron. 9 4. Comparing. {( 5. Brute 
—_— but imperfefly. $ 6. Compounding, | 
. Brutes compound but little. $ 8. Naming. 


9 9. Abſtraction. F 10, 11. Brute abſtract not. 1 


F 12, 13. Jdidts and madmen. 9 14. Method. * 


 $ 15. Theſe are the beginnings of human know- 8 
ledge. $ 16. Appeal to experience. F 17. Dark 


| voni. 


9 1. A Nornus faculty we may ie notice 5 E 


of in our minds, is that of DIS | 
ING and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral ideas | 
it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed per- 


ception of ſomething i in general: unleſs the mind 
had a diſtinct perception of different objects and 


their qualities, it would be capable of very little 


knowledge; though the bodies, that affect us, 
were as buſy about us, as they are now, and the 


mind were continually employed in thinking. On S 
this faculty of diſtinguiſhing one thing from ano- 


ther, depends the evidence and cer tainty of ſeveral, 
cven very general propoſitions, which have paſſed 


for innate truths; becauſe men over-looking the | 


true cauſe, why thoſe propoſitions find univerſal 
aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform im- 
preſſions; whereas it in truth depends pon 1 
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clear diſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it per- 


ceives two ideas to be the tame, or different. But 
of this more hereafter. 


j 2. How much the imperfection of accurately 
diſcriminating ideas one from another, lies ei- 
ther in the dulneſs or faults of the organs of 
ſenſe; or want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or atten- 


tion in the underſtanding; or haſtineſs and preci- 


pitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will not here 
examine: it ſuffices to take notice, that this is one 


ot the operations that the mind may reflect on, and 


oblerve in itfelf. It is cf that conſequence to its 


| cther knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in 
itſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the di- 


ſtinguihing one thing from another; ſo far our 
notions are confuſed, and our reaſon and judge- 


| ment diliurbed or miſled. If in having our ideas 


oO 


| inthe memory ready at hand, conſiſts quickneſs 
| of parts; in this of having them unconfuſed, and 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 
__ other, where there is but the leaſt difference, con- 


ſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of judge- 


ment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be ob- 
ſerved in one man above another. And hence, per- 


haps, may be given ſome reafon of that common _ 
obſervation, that men who have a great deal of wit, 
and prompt memories, have not always the cleareſt 


judgment, or deepeſt reaſon. For 4v/? lying moſt in 


the aJemblage of ideas, and putting thoſe toge- 
ther with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be 
found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to 
make up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable viſions 

in the fancy: judgment, on the contrary, lies quite 
on the other fide, in ſeparating carefully, one from 
another, ideas wherein can be found the leaſt dif- 
fereace, thereby to avoid being milled by ſimilitude, 
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and by affinity to take one thing for another 
This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to me. 
taphor and allußon, wherein, for the moſt part, 
lies that entertainment and pleaſantry of wit, which 
ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, and therefore is fo ac. 
ceptable to all people; becaule its beauty appears 
at firſt fight, and there is required no labour of 
thought to examine what truth * reaſon there is 
in it. The mind, without looking any farther, 
reſts ſatisfied with the a;:reeablenels of the picture, 
and the gaiety of the fancy: and it is a kind of 
an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere 
rules of truth and good reaſon; whereby | it ap- 
pears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not 
| perfectly conformable to them. 

1 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chief. 


contributes, that they be clear and determinate: | 


4 where they are ſo, it will net breed any confis | 
leon or mijſtaze about them, though the ſenſes ſhould, 
as ſometimes they do, convey them from the fame 
_ object differently, on different occaſions, and ſo 
2 to err. For though a man in a fever ſhould 
from ſugar have a bitter taſte, which, at another 
time, would produce a ſweet one; yet the idea 
of bitter in that man's mind, would be as clear 
and diſtinct from the idea of fin cet, as if he had 
taſted only gall. Nor does it make any more con- 
fuſion between the two ideas of ſweet and bitter, 
chat the ſame ſort of body produces at one time one, 
and at another time another idea, by the taſte, 
than it makes a confuſion in two ideas of white 
and ſweet, or white and round, that the fame 
piece of ſugar produces them both 1 in the mind at. 
the fame time. And the ideas of orange-colour 
and azure, that are produced in the mind by the 
ſame parcel of the infuſion of /1gniym net hriticum, 
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are no leſs diſtinct ideas, than thoſe of the ſame 


colours, taken from two very different bodies. 


( a4. The COMPARING them one with another, 
in reſpect of extent, degrees, time, place, or any 
other circumſtance, 1s another operation of the 
mind about its ideas, and 1s that upon which 
depends all that large tribe of ideas, comprehend- 


eld under relations; which, of how vaſt an extent 
it is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 


6 5. How far brutes partake of this faculty, is 
not eaſy to determine. I imagine they have it not 


in any great degree: for though they probably 
| hare ſereral ideas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to 
me to be the prerogative of human underſtanding, 
when it has lultciently diltinguithed any 1deas, fo 
| as t9-perceive them to be perfectly diſterent, and 

=” ny two, to caſt about and conſider in 
what cire Ran ſtances they are capable to be com- 
pared. end therefore, I think, bea/ts compare net 


their e farther than ſome ſenſible circum— 


| ſtances annexed to the objects, themſcly es. The 


other power of comparing, which may be obſer- 
ved in men, belonging to general ideas, ard uſe— 
ful only to abſtract reaſonings, we _—_ probably 
conjecture beaſts have not. 

96. The next operation we may obſerve in 
the mind about its ideas, is COMPOSITION; 
whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple 
ones it has received from ſenſation and reflection, 


and combines them into complex ones. Under 


this of compoſition may be reckoned alſo that 
of ENLARGING; wherein, though the compoli- 


tion does not ſo much appear as in more complex 


ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral ideas 


together, though of the ſame kind. Thus, by 
alling, te veral units together, we make the idea 


S 
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of a dozen; and putting together the repeated j. 
deas of ſeveral perches, we frame that of furlong. 

$ 7. In this alfo, I ſuppote, brutes come far 
ſhort of men. For though they take in and re- 
tain together ſeveral combinations, or ſimple i bo 
deas, as ; poſſibly the thape, ſmell, and voice of his 
maſter, make up the complex idea a dog has of 
him; or rather are fo m any diſtinct marks where. 
by he knows him; yet I do not think they do of 

_ themſelves ever compound them, and make com- 
plex ideas. And perhaps even where we think 
they have complex ideas, it is only one ſimple one 
that directs them in the know rage of ſcveral things 
which pollibly they diftinguitu leis by their fight 
than we imagine. For ; bave been credibly 1 in- 
formed, that a bitch will nurte, play with, and 
be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place 

of her puppies, if. you can but get them once to 
ſack her, fo long that her milk may go through 

them. And thoſe animals which have a numerous 
brood of young ones at once, appear not to have 
any knowledge of their number; tor though they 
arc mi;zhtily concerned for 2 any of their young, 
that are taken from them whilit they are in fight 
or heari: E, yet if one or two of them be ſtolen 
from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, 
the y appea ar not to miſs them, or to have any en | 
that their number is leſſened. 
58. When children have, 5 repeated ſenſa- 
tions Ss got ideas fixed in their memories, they be- 
gin, by degrees, to learn the uſe of ſigns. And 
when they have got the Kill to apply the organs 
of ſpeech to the fr. aming of articulate Lumen; they 
degin to make ule of words to 1; gary their ideas 
to others: 1 theſe verbal ſigns they tometimes bor- 


row from others, and lomctimes make theraſelves,  - 
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28 one may obſerve among the new and unuſual 
names children often give to things in their firlc 
uſe of language. „„ 
| $9. The ute of words, then, being to ſtand as 
outward marks of our internal ideas, and thoſe 
ideas being taken from particular things, it every 
particular idea that we take in thould have a di- 
{tint name, names mult be endleſs. To prevent 
this, the mind makes the particular ideas, recci- 
ved from particular objects, to become general; 
which is done by conſidering them as they are in 
the mind ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other 
exiſtences, and the circumitances of real exiſtences, 
as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called aBSTRACT10 +, whereby ideas ta- 
ken from particular beings, become general re- 
preſentatives of all of the fame kind; and their 
names general names, applicable to whatever ex- 
iſts conformable to fuch abſtract ideas. Such pre- 
ciſe, naked appearances in the mind, without con- 
 fidering how, whence, or with what others they 
came there, the underitanding lays up, with 
names commonty annexed to them, as the ſtan- 
dards to rank real exiitences into ſorts, as they 
agree with theſe patterns, and to denominate them 
accordingly. Thus the fame colour being obſer- 
ved to-day in chalk or ſnow, which the mind ye- 
fterday received from milk, it conſidets that ap- 
pearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of 
that kind; and having given it the name wihiteneſs, 
it by that ſound ſignihes the ſame quality, where- 
ſoever to be imagined or met with; and thus u- 
niverſals, whether ideas or terms, are made. 
Fo. If it may be doubted, whether beaſts 
compound and enlarge their ideas that way, to 
any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, 
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that the power of abſtracting is not at all in them; 
and that the having of general ideas is that which 
puts a perfect diftinction betwixt man and brutes; 
and is an excellency which the facultics of brutes 
do by no means attain to. Por it is evident we 
_ obſerve no footſteps in them of making uſe of ge. 
neral ſigns for univerſal ideas; from which we haye 
reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty 
of abſtracting or making general ideas, ſince they 
bave no uſe of words, or any other general ſigns, 
911. Nor can it be imputed to their want of 
ſit organs to frame articulate ſounds, that they 
have no uſe or knowledge of general words; ſince 


many of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch founds, . | 


and pronounce words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch application. And on the other 
fide, men, who, through fome defect in the or- 


gaus, want words, yet fail not to expreſs their | 


univerſal ideas by figns, which ſerve them inſtead. 
of general words; a faculty which we ſee beaſts 
come ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may 
ſuppoſe, that it is in this that the ſpecies of brutes 
are diſcriminated from man; and it is that proper 
difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and 
which.at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if 
they have any ideas at all, and are not bare ma- 
chincs, as ſome would have them, we cannot de- 
ny them to have ſome reaſon. It ſeems as evi- 
dent to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
iaſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it 
is only in particular ideas, juſt as they received 
them from their ſenſes. 'They are the beſt of 
them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and 
| have not, as I think, the faculty to enlarge them 
by any kind of abſtraction. 2 
9 12. How far idiots are concerned in the want 
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or weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing facul- 
ties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways ot 
faultering would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe 
who either perceive but dully, or retain the ideas 
that come into their minds but ill, who cannot 
readily excite or compound them, will have little 
matter to think on. "Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be 


able to underitand, and make uſe of language, or 


judge or reaſon to any tolerable degree : but on- 
a little, and imyertectly, about things preſent, 
and very familiar to their fenſes. And indeed, any 
of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out 
ol order, produce ſuitable defects in mens under- 
ſtandings and knowledge. OY DE, 
$13. In fine, the defect-in naturals ſeems to 
proceed from want of quickneſs, activity, and mo- 
tion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are 
deprived of reaſon; whereas madmen, onthe other 
ide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other extreme. For they 
do not appear to me to have loſt the faculty of rea- 
ſoning; but having joined together {ome ideas ver 
wrongfully, they miſtake them tor truths; and they 
err as men do that argue right from wrong prin- 
ciples; for, by the violence of their imaginations, 
_ having taken their fancies for realities, they make 
right deductions from them. Thus you thall find 
a diſtracted man fancying himſelf a king, with a 
right inference, require ſuitable attendance, re- 
ſpect, and obedience : others, who have thought 
themſelves made of glaſs, have uſed the caution. 
neceſſary to preſerve tuch brittle bodies. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that a man, who is very ſober, 
and of a right underſtanding in all other things, 


| may, in one particular, be as frantic as any in 


| bedlam; if either, by any ſudden very ſtrong im- 
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preſſion, or long fixing his fancy upon one ſort 
of thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented 
together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But 
there are degrees of madneſs, as of folly ; 3 the Gif. 
orderiy jumbling ideas together, 1s in ſome more, 
and ſome lefs. In thort, herein ſeems to lie the 
difference between idiots and madmen, that mad. 
men put wrong ideas together, and to make wron 
propoſitions, but argue mou reaſon right from 
them: but idiots make very tew or no propoſi- 
tions, and reaſon tcarce at all. | 

C 14. Theſe, I think, are the fri faculties and 
operations of the mind, which it makes uſe of 
in underſtanding z and though they are exerciſed 
about all its ideas in general; yet the initances ! 
have hitherto given, have been chiefly in ſimple 
ideas, and [ have ſubjoincd the explication of theſe 
faculties of the mind to that of fimple ideas, be- 
fore I come to what I have to ſay concerning com- 
plex ones, for theſe following reaſons : 

1/7, Becauſe feveral of thele faculties being ex- 
erciſed at firit principally about {imple ideas, we 
might, by following nature in its ordinary me- 
thod, trace and Giicover them in their riſe, pro- 
greſs, and gradual improvements. 
A2aly, Becauſe obſervi ing the faculties of the 
| mind; how they operate avout ſimple ideas, which 
are oſually ; in moſt mens minds much more clear, 
- preciſe, and diſtinct, than complex ones, we may 
the better examine ed learn how the mind ab- 
ſtracts, denominatèes, compares, and exerciſes its 
other operations, about thoſe which are complex, 
wherein we are much more liable to miſtake. 

zaly, Becauſe theſe very operations of the mind 
about ideas, received from ſenſation, are them- 
ſelves, when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, de- 
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| rived from that other ſource of our knowledge, 
which I call refle&:on; and therefore fit to be con- 
Gdered in this place, after the imple ideas of /er- 
ſation. Of compounding, comparing, abſtract- 
ing, Oc. I have but juſt ſpoken, having oecaſion 
to treat of them more at large in other places. 
5615. And thus I have given a thort, and, I 
think, true hi/tory of the firſt beginnings of human 
knwledge ; whence the mind has its firſt objects, 
and by what ſteps it makes its progreſs to the lay- 
ing in and ſtoring up thoſe ideas, out of which 
is to be framed all the knowledge it is capable of; 
wherein I mult appeal to experience and obſerva- 
tion, whether I am in the right: the beſt way to 
come to truth, being to examine things as really 
they are, and not to conclude they are as we fancy 
of ourſelves, or have been taught by others to ima- 
| $16. To deal truly, it ig the only way, that I 
can diſcover, whereby th» ideas of things are brought 
into the under/landing : if other men have either 
innate ideas, or infuſed principles, they have rca- 
. fon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it 
is 1mpothible for others to deny them the privi— 
lege that they have above their neighbours. I 
can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is a- 
greeable to thoſe notions; which, if we will exa- 
mine the whole courſe of men in their ſeveral ages, 
countries, and educations, ſeem to depend on 
thoſe foundations which I have laid, and to cor- 
reſpond with this method, in all the parts and de- 
grees thereof. | . 
917. I pretend not to teach, but to inquire; 
_ and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, that 
external and internal ſenſation are the only pat- 
ages, that I can find, of knowledge, to the under- 
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ſtanding. 'Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, 

are the windows by which light is let into thi 
\ dark room. For, methinks, the under/landine is 
not much unlike a cloſet, wholly ſhut from lebt, 
with only ſome little opening left, to let in external 
viſible reſemblances, or ideas of things without; 
would the pictures coming into ſuch a dark room 
but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found 
upon occaſion, it would very much reſemble the 


underſtanding of a man, in reference to all objects 'Y 


of ſight, and the ideas of them. 
Theſe are my gueſſes concerning the means 


i whereby the underſtanding comes to have, and | 
retain imple ideas, and the modes of them, with | 


ſome other operations about them. I proceed now 
to examine ſome of theſe imple ideas and their 
modes a little more 3 


CHAP. XII. 
Of ComPLt x Ip gas. 


$ 1. WT? by the mind out of fe ole once. 1 5 Aach = 
voluntarily. F 3. Ar either modes, ful ſcancen, 
or relations. & 4. Miet. 5. Simple and mir- 
ed modet. 5 6. Subjtances ſingle or callictive. 
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$ 1. * N E have hitherto conſidered thoſe ideas, 
in tbe 90 whereof the mind is 
only paſdve, which ar» thoſe ſimple ones received 
from ſenſation and reflection before mentioned, 
whereof the mind cannot make one to itſelf, not 
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have any idea which does not wholly conſiſt of 


them. But as the mind is wholly paſſive in the 


reception of all its ſimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſeve- 
ral acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple i- 
deas, as the materials and foundations of the reſt, 


the other are framed. The acts of the mind, 
wherein it exerts its power over its fimple ideas, 


are chiefly theſe three: 1. Combining ſeveral ſim- 


ple ideas into one compound one; and thus all 


complex ideas are made. 2. 'The ſecond is bring- 
ing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, toge- 
ther; and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to 


take a view of them at once, without uniting them 
into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of re- 
| lations. 3. The third is feparating them from all 


other ideas that accompany them in their real ex- 
iſtence; this is called ab/fra@ron : and thus all its 
general ideas are made. This ſhews man's power, 


nnd its way of operation, to be much- what the 
ſame in the material and intellectual world: for 
the materials in both being ſuch as he has no power 


over, either to make or deſtroy, all that man can 
do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet 
them by one another, or wholly ſeparate them. 1 
mall here begin with the brit of theſe, in the con- 


| fideration of complex ideas, and come to the other 
| twomn their due places. As fimple ideas are ob- 
ſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united to- 
gether; fo the mind has a power to conſider ſe- 
veral of them united together, as one idea; and 


that not only as they are united in external ob- 


jects, but as itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus 
made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, 1 


call coMPLEX; ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, a 
man, an army, the univer/e ; which, though com- 
— of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas 
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made up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the mind 
pleaſes, conſidered each by itſelf, as one entire 


thing, and ſigniſied by one name. 


together its ideas, the mind bas great power in 
varying and mutiplying the objects of its thoughts, 
| infinitely beyond what ſenſation or reflection fur- 
niſhed it with; but all this (till confined to thoſe 


ſimple ideas, which it received from thoſe two 
ſources, and which are the ultimate materials of 
all its compoſitions. For ſimple ideas are all from 


things themſelves; and of theſe the mind can have 


no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to it. 
It can have no other ideas of ſenſible qualities 
than what come from withor:t by the ſenſes, nor 


any ideas of other kind of operations of a thinking 


ſubſtance, than what it finds in itſelf: but when 
it has once got theſe ſimple ideas, it is not con- 


_ fined barely to obſervation, and what offers itſelf 


from without; it can, by its own power, put to- 
| gether thoſe ideas it has, and mate new complex | 


ones, Which it never received ſo united. _ 


9 3. Complex ideas, however compounded and 


decompounded, though their number be infinite, 


and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and 
entertain the thoughts of men; yet, I think, they _ 


may be all reduced under theſe three heads: 
we EE t 
2. Subſtances. 
FF 


5 4. Firſt, xopDES : I call ſuch complex ideas, 18 
which, however compounded, contain not in 


them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 


but are conſidered as dependences on, or affections 


of ſubſtances; ſuch are the ideas fignified by the Sb 
words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And it 
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in this I uſe the word mode in ſomewhat a differ- 
ent ſenſe from its ordinary ſignification, I beg 
pardon 3 it being unavoidable, in diſcourſes differ- 
ing from the ordinary received notions, either to 
make new words, or to uſe old words in ſome- 


| what a new fignification, the latter whereof, in 


our preſent caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of 
the two. Vb 5 
5 5. Of theſe modes, there are two forts, which 
deſerve diſtinct conſideration. Firit, there are 
ſome which are only variations, or different com- 
dinations of the ſame ſimple idea, without the 
mixture of any other, as a dozen, or ſcore; which 
re nothing but the ideas of ſo many diſtinct units 
added together; and theſe I call mD modes, as 
| being contained within the bounds of one ſimple 
idea. Secondly, there are others compounded of 
_ ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds, put together, to 
make one complex one; v. g. beauty, conſiſting 
of a certain compolition of colour and figure; 
cauſing delight in the beholder ; Ve, which be- 
ing the concealed change of the pofleſſion of any 
thing, without the conſent of the proprietor, con- 
tains, as is viſible, a combination of ſeveral ideas 
of ſeyeral kinds; and theſe I call mixed modes. 
96. Secondly, The ideas of $UBSTANCES are 
' ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as are taken 
| torepreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by 
_ themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed 
idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt 
and chief, Thus, if to ſubſtance be joined the 
| imple idea of a certain dull whitith colour, with 
certain degrees of weight, hardnets, ductility, and 
bY fulibility, we have the idea of lead; and a com- 
| bination of the ideas of a certain fort of figure, 
with che powers of 28 thought, and reaſon- 
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ing, joined to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea 


of a man. Now of ſubſtances alſo, there are two | 


ſorts of ideas; one of ſingle ſubſtances, as the 
exiſt ſeparately, as of a man, or a ſbecp; the other 
of ſeveral of thote put together, as an army of 
men, or flock of ſheep ; which collective ideas of 
ſeveral ſubſtances, thus put together, are as much 


each of them one ſingle idea, as that of a man or 1 


an unit. 
17:4 Js Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex ideas, 
45 that we call RELATION, which conſiſts in the 


conſideration, and comparing one idea with an- 


other: of theſe ſeveral kinds, we thall treat in 
their order. 5 

$8. If we will trace the progreſs of our r minds, 
and with attention obſerve how it repeats, adds 
together, and unites its ſimple ideas received from 


fenfation or reflection, it will lead us farther than 14 


at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have imagined. And, 
I believe, we thall ind, if we wavily obſerve the 

originals of our notions, that even the no/t at/iruſe 
dens, how remote ſoe ver they may ſeem from ſenſe, 
or from any operation of our own minds, are yet 
only ſuch as the underſtanding frames to itſelf, 
by repeating and ing together ideas, that it 
had either from objects of ſenſe, or from its own 
operations about them: ſo that thoſe even large 
and abftraft ideas, are derived from ſenſution or 
reflection, being no other than what the mind, by 
the ordinary ule of its own faculties, employed a- 
bout ideas received from objects of ſenſe, or from 
the operations it obſerves in itſelf about them, 
may and does attain unto. This I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſhew in the ideas we have of ſpace, time, 

and 4+nfinity, and ſome few other, that ſeem * 
moſt remote from thoſe originals, 
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CHAP. XII. 


| of SrMPLE MoDES; and firſt, of the 


ſimple Modes of SPACE. 


I 1. Simple modes. \ 2. Idea of ſpace. 5 3. Space 


and extenſion. \ 4. Immenſity. J 5, 6. Fi- 
gure. 7-10. Place. 11-14. Extenſion 
and body, not the ſame. \ 15. The definition 
ef extenjian explains it not. 16. Diviſion of 
© beings into bodies and ſpirits, proves not ſpace and 
| body the ſame. J 17, 18. Subſlance which ue 
| know not, no proof againſt ſpace without body. 
9 19, 20. Subſtance and accidents, of little uſe 
in philoſophy. \ 21. A vacuum, beyond the ut= 
\ moſt bounds of body. { 22. The power of an- 
nibilation proves a vacuum. 23. Motion proves 
4 vacuum. \ 24. The ideas of ſpace and body 
diſtinct. \ 25, 26. Extenſion being inſeparable _ 
from body, proves it not the ſame. \ 27. Ideas 


| of ſpace and ſolidity, | diſtin. ö 28. gr differ 
little in clear ſimple ideas. | 1 


5 ＋ Hoven in the foregoing part I have 


often mentioned ſimple ideas, which 
are truly the materials of all our knowledge z yet 
having treated of them there, rather in the way 
that they come into the mind, than as diltinguith- | 
ed from others more compounded, it will not be, 
perhaps, amiſs to take a view of ſome of them a- 


| gain under this conſideration, and examine thoſe 
[ different modifications of the ſame idea ; which the 
mind either finds in things exiſting, or is able to 


U 3 
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make within itſelf, without the help of any ex. | 


trinſical object, or any foreign ſuggeſtion. 

Thoſe modiſicationt of any one ſimple idea, (which, 
: 28 has been aid, 1 call fmp/e modes ), Are 28 per- 
fectly different and diſtinct ideas in the mind, ag 


thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For 
the idea of to is as diſtinct from that of one, ag 


_ blueneſs from heat, or either of them from any 
number: and yet it is made up only of that ſim- 


ple idea of an unit repeated; and repetitions of | 
this kind joined together, make thoſe diſtin& 


5 Simple modes of a dozen, a 70%, a million. _ 


$ 2. I ſhall * * with the ſimple idea of AE. 


F have ſhewed above, ch. iv. that we get the idea 


of ſpace, both by our fight and touch; which, | 
I think, is fo evident, that it would be as needleſs | 
fo go to prove, that men perceive by their fight | 


a diſtance between bodies of different colours, or 


between the parts of the _ „as that they 1 


fee colours themſelves; nor is it lefs obvious, that 
they can do fo in the dark by feeling and touch. 
$3. This Tpace confidered barely in length be- 


' tween any two beings, without confidering any 


thing elfe between them, is called difance : if con- 
ſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, I think 


it may be called capacity: the term extenſion is 
uſually applied to it, in what manner ſoever con- 


nerd. | | 5 
93. Each different diſtance is a different mo- 
dlification of ſpace, and each idea of any different 
wiftance or ſpace, is a fimple mode of this iden. 
Men, for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſu- 


ring, ſettle in their minds the ideas of certain ſta- 


| ted lengths, ſuch as are an inch, fort, yard, fa- 


tom, mile, diameter of the earth, &c. which are 


fo many diſtinct ideas made up enly of ſpace. 


gn => a= &S S 2.89 x C2 | 
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When any ſuch ſtated lengths or meaſures of ſpace 
are made familiar to mens thoughts, they can in 


| their minds repeat them as often as they will, with- 
| out mixing or joining to them the idea of body, 


or any thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the = 


Ideas of long, ſquare, or cubic feet, yards, or fa- 
tom, here amongſt the bodies of the untverſe, or 

| elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies; and 
| by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their 


idea of ſpace as much as they pleaſe. This power 
of repeating, or doubling any idea we have of any 
diſtance, and adding it to the former as often as 


we will, without being ever able to come to any 


ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, 


| is that which gives us the idea of immenſity. 


{ 5. There is another modification of this idea, 


which is nothing but the relation which the parts 
of the termination of extenſion, or circumſcribed 


ſpace, have amongſt themſelves. This the touch 


| diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whoſe extremities 
come within our reach; and the eye takes both 


from bodies and colours, whoſe boundarics are 
within its view: where obſerving how the extre- 


mities terminate either in ſtreight lines, which meet 


at diſcernible angles; or in crooked lines, where- 
in no angles can be perceived, by conſidering thefe 
w they relate to one another, in all parts of the ex- 


tremities of any body or ſpace, it has that idea we 
call fevure, which affords to the mind infinite va- 
| Hety. For, beſides the vaſt number of different 

| m that do really exiſt in the coherent maſſes 


t matter, the ſtock that the mind has in its 
power, by varying the idea of ſpace, and thereby 


making ſtill new compoſitions, by repeating itsown 


eas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly in- 
exhauſtible: and ſo it can multiply figures is in- 


mtum, 
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8 6. For the mind having a power to repeat the 
idea of any length directly ſtretched out, and join 


it to another in the fame direction, which is to 


double the length of that ſtreight line, or elſe join 


it to another with what inclination it thinks fit, | 


and ſo make what ſort of angle it pleaſes; and 


being able alſo to ſhorten any line it imagines, by | 


taking from it one half, or one fourth, or what 


part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an 


end of any ſuch diviſions, it can make an angle of 


any bigneſs: ſo alſo the lines that are its ſides, of 
what length it pleaſes, which joining again to o- 


ther lines of different lengths, and at different 


angles, till it has wholly incloſed any ſpace, it is 
evident, that it can multiply figures, both in their 
ſhape and capacity, in imfinitum; all which are 


_ but ſo many different Ample modes of ſpace. 


The ſame that it can do with ſtreight lines, it can 
do alſo with crooked, or crooked and ſtreight toge= 
ther; and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo 
in ſuperficies ; by which we may be led into far- 
ther thoughts of the endleſs variety of figures, that 
the mind has a power to make, and thereby to 


multiply the fmple modes of ſpace. 


9 7. Another idea coming under this head, and 
belonging to this tribe, is that we call PLAck. 
As in ſimple ſpace, we conſider the relation of 


diſtance between any two bodies or points; ſo in 


our idea of place, we conſider the relation of 
diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or more 
points, which are conſidered as keeping the ſame 


diſtance one with another, and ſo conſidered as 


at reft: for when we find any thing at the ſame 
_ diſtance now, which it was yeſterday from any 
two or more points, which have not ſince chan- 

ged their diſtance one with another, and with which 
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de then compared it, we ſay it hath kept the 
| fame place: but if it hath ſenſibly altered its 
| giftance, with either of thoſe points, we ſay it hath 
changed its place : though vulgarly ſpeaking, in 
the common notion of place, we do not always 


1 exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe points; 


but from larger portions of ſenſible objects, to 
which we confider the thing placed to bear rela- 
tion, and its diſtance, from which we have ſome 
reaſon to obſervmme. Os Toy 
38. Thus a company of cheſs-men ſtanding 
on the dame ſquares of the chefs-board, where we 
left them, we ſay, they are all in the /ane place, 


| or unmoved; though perhaps the cheſs-board 


hath been in the mean time carried out of one 
toom into another, becauſe we compared them on- 
Iy to the parts of the cheſs-board, which keep the 
' fame diſtance one with another. The cheſ;-board, 
; wealfo ſay, is in the ſame place it was, if it re- 
main in the ſame part of the cabin, though per- 

haps the ſhip which it is in, fails all the while: and 
the thip ts faid to be in the fame place, ſuppoling 


it kept the ſame diſtance with the parts of the 


| neighbouring land; though perhaps the earth 
' hath turned round; and ſo both cheſs-men, and 


board, and ſhip, have every one changed place, in 


reſpect of remoter bodies, which have kept the 
ame diſtance one with another. But yet the di- 
ſtance from certain parts of the board, being that 


b hich determines the place of the cheſs-men; and 
1 the diſtance from the fixed parts of the cabin, 


with which we made the compariſon, being that 
which determined the place of the cheſs-board, and 
the fixed parts of the earth, that by which we de- 
' termined the place of the ſhip; theſe things may be 
Tad properly to be in the ſame place, in thoſe re- 
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ſpects; though their diſtance from ſome other 


things, which, in this matter, we did not confi. 


der, being varied, they have undoubtedly chan- 
ged place in that reſpect ; ; and we ourlelves ſhall 


| think ſo, when we have occaſion to compare them 
with thoſe other. 


9 9. But this modification of diſtance we call 

| place, being made by men for their common uſe, 
that by it they might be able to deſign the part 
_ cular poſition of things, where they had occaſion 
for ſuch deſignation, men conſider and determine 


of this place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things, 


which beſt ſerved to their preſent purpoſe, with. _ 


out conſidering other things, which, to another 


purpoſe, would better determine the place of the | 


ſame thing. Thus in the cheſs-board, the uſe of 


the deſignation of the place of each bee be- 

ing determined only within that chequered piece 
of wood, it would croſs that purpoſe to meaſure 
it by any thing elſe: but when theſe very cheſ- | 
men are put up in a bag, if any one ſhould aſk | 
Where the blaci: king is, it would be proper to 

determine the place by the parts of the room 
it was in, and not by the cheſs- board; there 
being another uſe of d. ſegning the place it is now 
in, than when in play it was on the cheſs-board, 


and ſo muſt be determined by other bodies. 80 


if any one ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes 
which report the ſtory of Niſus and Eurialus, it 
would by very improper to determine this place, by 


ſaying, they were in ſuch a part of the earth, or 
in Bodley's library: but the right deſignation of 


the place, would be by the parts of fVirgil $ works; 


and the proper anſwer would be, that theſe verſes 


were about the middle of the ninth book of his 
Eneid; and that they have been always conſtant- 
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ps in the ſame place ever fince Virgil was printed: 
which is true, though the book itſelf hath moved 
a thouſand times; the uſe of the idea of place 
here, being to know only in what part of the 
hook that {tory is, that ſo upon occaſion we may 
know where to find it, and have recourſe to it for 
our uſe. 3 * 
J 10. That our idea of place is nothing elſe, 
put ſuch a relative poſition of any thing, as I have 
before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be ea- 
fly admitted, when we conſider that we can have 
no idea of the place of the univerſe, though we 
can of all the parts of it; becauſe beyond that we 
have not the idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular 
| beings, in reference to which we can imagine it 
to have any relation of diſtance ; but all beyond 
it is one uniform ſpace or expanſion, wherein the 
mind finds no variety, no marks. For to ſay, that 


the world is ſomewhere, means no more than that 


it does exiſt : this, though a phraſe borrowed from 


I Place, ſignifying only its exiſtence, not location; 
nnd when one can find out and frame in his mind, 


clearly and diſtinctly, the place of the univerſe, 
he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or 
ſands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable ane of infinite 
ſpace: though it be true, that the word place has 
ſometimes a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for 
that ſpace which any body takes up; and fo the 
univerſe is in a place. The idea therefore of place, 
we have by the ſame means that we get the idea 


| of ſpace, (whereof this is but a particular limited 


| _ eonfideration), viz. by our fight and touch; by 


either of which we receive into our minds the _ 


ideas of extenſion or diſtance. —_ ws 
' $11. There are ſome that would perſuade us, 
| that body and extenſeon are the ſame thing ; who 
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either change the ſigniſication of words, which! 


would not ſuſpect them of, they having fo ſeverely 


eondemned the philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath 
been too much placed in the uncertam meaning, 


or deceitful obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant 
terms. If therefore they mean by 5odyand extenſion, 
the ſame that other people do, vg. by body, ſome- 


thing that is ſolid and extended, whoſe parts are | 
ſeparable and moveable different ways; and by ex- 


tenſion, only the ſpace that lies between the ex- 


tremities of thoſe ſolid coherent parts, and which | 
15 poſſeſſed by them, they confound very different 
ideas one with another. For I appeal to every 


man's own thoughts, whether the 1dea of ſpace be 
not as diſtinct from that of ſolidity, as it is from 


tbe idea of ſcarlet- colour? It is true, ſolidity | 
Cannot exiſt without extenſion, neither can ſcarlet= | 
colour exiſt without extenſion; but this hinders | 
not, but that they are diſtinct ideas. Many ideas 


require others as neceſſary to their exiſtence or 


conception, which yet are very diſtinct ideas. 
Motion can neither be, nor be conceived without | 


ſpace; and yet motion is not ſpace, nor ſpace mo- 


tion: ſpace can exiſt without it, and they are ve- 
ry diſtinct ideas; and fo, I think, are thoſe of 

| ſpace, and ſolidity. Solidity is fo inſeparable an 
idea from body, that upon that depends its filling 
of ſpace, its contact, impulſe, and communica- 
tion of motion upon impulſe. And if it be a re- 
ſon to prove, that ſpirit is different from body, 


becauſe thinking includes not the idea of exten- 
ſion in it; the ſame reaſon will be as valid, I ſup- 


Pole, to prove, that ſpace is not body, becauſe it 


includes not the idea of ſolidity in it; pace and 
ſolidity being as diftin ideas, as thinking and ex- 


tenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the mind one | 
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from another. Bady, then, and extenſion, it : K. 
dent, are two diſtinct ideas. For, 
912. Firſt, uinſton includes no ſolidity nor 


| wfſtance to the motion of body, as body does. 


5 13. Secondly, The parts of pure ſpace are 


inſeparable one from the other; ſo that the con- 
tinuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor 
| mentally. For I demand of any one to remove 
muy part of it from another, with which it is con- 
| tinned, even fo much as in thought. To divide 
| and ſeparate actually, is, as I think, by removing 


the parts one from another, to make two ſu- 


_ perficies, where before there was a continuity : 
and to divide mentally, 1s to make in the mind two 


ſaperficies, where before there was a continuity, 


| andconfider them as removed one from the other; 
| which can only be done in things conſidered by 


the mind as capable of being ſeparated ;z and by X 


F ſeparation of acquiring new diſtinct ſuperficies, . 


which they then have not, but are capable of: 
but neither of theſe ways of ſeparation, whether 


| real or mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure 


. ſpace. ” 


It is true, a man may conſider ſo much of ſuch 


a ſpace, as is anſwerable or commenſurate to a 


foot, without conſidering the reft, which is in- 


deed a partial conſideration, but not fo mach as 


mental ſeparation or diviſion; fince a man can no 


more mentally divide, without confidering two 
ſuperficies, ſeparate one from the other, «than he 
can actually divide, without makingtwo fuperficies 
disjoined one from the other: but a partial con- 
| fideration is not ſeparating. A man may conſider 
hakt in the fun, without its heat; or mobility in 
body, without its extention, without thinking of 


their ſeparation. One is only a partial conſidera- 


tion, terminating in one alone; and the other is | 


a conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately, 


| $ 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure ſpace are im- 


_ moveable, which follows from their inſeparability; 
motion being nothing but change of diſtance be- 


tween any two things: but this cannot be between 
parts that are inſeparable 3 which therefore muſt 


needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 
Thus the determined idea of ſimple ſpace di- 
ſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſufliciently from body; 


ſince its parts are inſeparable, immoveable, and 
without reſiſtance to the motion of bod. 
915. If any one aſk me, What this ſpace I ſpeak 


| of i? I will tell him, when he tells me what 


his extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, 
that extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to 
ſay only, that extenſion is extenſion : for what am 
I the better informed in the nature of extenſion, 
when I am told, that extenſion is to have parts 
that are extended, exterior to parts that are extend- _ 
ed, i. e. extenſion conſiſts of extended parts? As if 


one aſking, what a fibre was? I ſhould anſwer 
him, that it was a thing made up of ſeveral fibres: 


would he thereby be enabled to underitand what 
a fibre was better than he did betore ? Or rather, 
would he not have reaion to think, that my deſign 
was to make ſport with him, rather than ſeriouſ- 


ly to inſtruct him? 


916. Thoſe who contend, that ſpace and b= | 


dy are the ſume, bring this dilemma; either this 


ſpace is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be be- 
_ tween two bodies, they mult neceſſarily touch; if 


it be allowed to be ſomething, they alk, whether 


it be body or ſpirit ? To which I anſwer, by an- 
other queſtion, who told them that there was or 
could be nothing but ſolid beings which could not 
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think, and thinking beings that were not extend- 
ed? Which is all they mean n by the terms body 
and 1 
If it be demanded, as uſually it is, whe- 
ther this ſpace, void of bedy, be ſubſtance or acci- 
dent? I (hall readily anfwer, I know not: nor 
| {hall be aſhamed to own my ignorance, till they 
that atk ſhew me a clear diſtinct idea of ſubAance. 
(18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to delt- 
ver myſelf from thoſe fallacies which we are apt to 
put upon ourſelves, by taking words for things. 
It helps not our ignorance to feign a knowledge, 


| where we have none, by making a noife with 


ſounds, without clear and diſtinct fignifications. 
Names made at pleaſure, neither alter the nature 
of things, nor make us underſtand them, but as 


| they are ſigns of, and ſtand for determined ideas. 


And 1 defire thoſe who lay fo much ſtreſs on the 
ſound of theſe two iyllables, /us/ance, to conſider, 
whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite 
incomprehenſible Gon, to finite ſpirit, and to bo- 
dy, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands 
| forthe ſame idea, when each of thoſe three fo dif- 
ferent beings are called /ubfances? If fo, whe- 
ther it will not thence follow, that Go D, ſpirits, 
and body, agreeing in the "Ao common nature of 
| ſublance, diſler not any otherwiſe, than in a bare 
ditferent modification of that /ub/ance ; as a tree 
and a pebble, being in the ſame ſenſe body, and 
agreeing in the common nature of body, differ 
only in a bare modification of that common mat- 
ter; which will be a very harih doctrine. If they 
lay, that they apply it to G0 D, hmite ſpirits, and 
matter, in three different konific ations; and that it 
| ftands for one idea, when God is ſaid to be 2 
| fance; ſor another, when the ſoul is called /i:b- 


X 2 
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fauce ; and for a third, when a body i is called fo. 
if the name /ubfance Binds for three ſeveral di. 
ſtinct ideas, they would do well to make known 


thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtin | 


names to them, to prevent, in fo important a no- 
tion, the confuſion and errors that will naturally 


follow from the promitcuous uſe of fo doubtful z | 


term; which is ſo far from being tuſpected to 


have three diſtin, that, in ordinary uſe, it has 
_ kearce one clear diſtinct ſignification: and if they | 
can thus make three diſtinct ideas of ſubſlonce, * 


vrhat 5 why another ny” not make a | 


fourth ? 


| $ 19. They who firſt ran into the notion of | 


_ eccigents, as a fort of real beings that needed 


ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 1 
the word Jubfarce to fupport them. Had the 
poor Indian philotepher (who imagined that the 


earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but 


thought of this word /ub/tance, he needed not to | 
have been at the trouble to find an elephant to 
ſupport it, and a tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant: 
the word /ub/tance would have done it effectually. 


And he that inquired, might have taken it for as 


good an anſwer from an Indian philotopher, that 
ubſbance, without knowing what it is, is that 
* hich ſupports the earth, as we take it for a fuf- 
ficient anſwer, and good doctrine, from our Eu- 


ropean philoſophers, that ſubſtance, without knou- 
ing what it is, is that wh ich fupports accidents 


Jo that of /ub/tance we have no idea of what it is, 


but only a confuſed obſcure one of what it does. 


 $ 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, 
an intellivent American, who inquired into the 
nature of things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatiſ- 


lack tory en, if 0 to learn our a architec 
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ture, he ſhould be told, that a pillar was a thing 
{ ſupported by a ba/rs, and a bs ſomething that 
| fupported a pillar. Would he not think himſelf 
| mocked, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 
as this? And a ſtranger to them would be very 
| liberally inſtructed in the nature of books, and 
the things they contained, if he ſhould be told, 
that all learned books conſiſted of paper and let- 
ter, and that letters were things inhering in paper, 
| and paper a thing that held forth letters : a no- 
noble way of having clear ideas of letters and paper! 


But were the Latin words, inberentia and /ub/tan- 


fia, put into the plain Englith ones that anſwer 


them, and were called fticking on, and under probt 
bing, they would better diſcover to us the very 


great clearneſs there 1s in the doctrine of /ub/tance 
and accidents, and ſhew of what ute they are in 

deciding of queſtions in philoſophy. 
921. But to return to our idea of sPAcE. If 
budy be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, no 

one will athrm, I would aſk, whether, if Gor 
placed a man at the extremity of corporeal beings, 


be could not ſtretch his hand beyond his body? 


If he could, then he would put his arm where 
there was before /pace without b-dy ; and if there 
be ſpread his fingers, there would ſtill be ſpace be- 
tween them without body : if he could not ſtretch 
out his hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome external 
hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch 
a power of moving the parts of his body that he 
hath now, which is not in itſelf impollible, if Gop 
ſo pleaſed to haye it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible 

for Go p fo to move him :) and then I alk, whe- 
ther that which hinders his hand from moving 
| outwards, be ſubſtance or accident, ſomething or 
| Nothing? And when oy bave retolved that, 


* 
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they will be able to reſolve themſelves what that 
is, which is, or may be between two bodies ata | 
diſtance, that is not body, and has no ſolidity. In | 
the mean time, the argument is at leaſt as good, 
that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of all bodies), a % put into motion may 
move on, as where there is nothing between, there 


two bodies muſt neceſſarily touch: for pure ſpace 1 


between, is ſufficient to take away the neceſſity of 
mutual contact; but bare fpace in the way, is not 


ſufficient to ſtop motion. 'The truth is, theſe | 


men muſt either own, that they think body infi- 


nite, though they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe 1 


affirm, that ſpace is not body. For I would fain 
meet with that thinking man, that can, in his 


thoughts, ſet any bounds to ſpace, more than he 


can to duration; or, by thinking, hope to arrive 
at the end of either: and therefore, if his idea of 
eternity be infinite, ſo is his idea of immenſity; _ 
they are both finite or infinite alike. 
5 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibi- 


lity of /pace exiſting without matter, muſt not on- 
ly make body infinite, but mult alſo deny a power | 


in Gop to annihilate any part of matter. No one, 


I ſuppoſe, will deny, that Gop can put an end _ 


to all motion that is in matter, and fix all the bo- 
dies of the univerſe in a perfect quiet and reſt, 
and continue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. Who- 
_ ever then will allow, that Gop can, during ſuch 
a general reſt, annihilate either this book, or the 
body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit 
the poſſibility of a vacuum : for it is evident, that 


the ſpace that was filled by the parts of the anni- | 


| hilated body, will ſtill remain, and be a ſpace 


without body. For the circumambient bodies be- 


_ Ing in perfect reſt, are a wall of adamant, and in 
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that ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility for any O- 


| ther body to get into that ſpace. And indeed the 
| necefJary motion of one particle of matter, into the 


lace from whence another particle of matter 13 re- 


| moved, is but a conſequence from the ſuppoli- 
| tion of plenitude, which will therefore need tome 


better proof, than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, which 


experiment can never make out; our own clear 


and diſtinct ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there 
is no neceſſary connection between hace and /o/idity, 
ſince we can conceive the one without the other. 
And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a vacuum, 


do thereby confeſs they have diſtinct ideas of va- 


cuum and plenum, i. e. that they have an idea of 


4 _ extenſion void of ſalidity, though they deny its ex- 


iſtence, or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. 
For they who ſo much alter the ſignification of 
words, as to call extenſion body, and conſequent- 


ph make the whole eſſence of body to be nothing 
dut pure extenſion, without ſolidity, muſt talk 


abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it 
is impoſſible for extenſion to be without extenſion : 


for vacuum, whether we athrm or deny its exiſt- 
{ ence, ſignifies ſpace without body, whoſe very ex- 


iſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will 


not make matter infinite, and take from Gor a 
power to annihilate any particle of it. 


23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the ut- 
moit bounds of body in the univerſe, nor appeal to 
Gop's omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the mo- 
tion of bodies that are in our view and neighbour- 
hood, ſeem to me plainly to evince it, For I de- 
ire any one fo to divide a ſohd body, of any di- 
menſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the 


| folid parts to move up and down freely every way 


within the bounds of that ſuperſicies, if theie be 
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not left in it a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt part 
into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid body. And 


if, where the leaſt particle of the body divided i; 
as big as a muſlard-feed, a void ſpace equal to the 


bulk of a muſtard-feed be requiſite to make room 


for the free motion of the parts of the divided bo- 


dy within the bounds of its ſuperſicies, where the | 
particles of matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a | 
muſtard-ſeed, there muſt alſo be a ſpace void of 


ſolid matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a 


muitard-ſeed : for if it hold in one, it will hold 
in the other, and fo on in inſiuitum. And let this 
void ſpace be as little as it will, it deſtroys the by. | 


patheſis of plenitude. For if there can be a ſpace 


void of body, equal to the ſmalleſt leparate par- 1 


ticle of matter now exiſting in nature, it is ſtill 
| ſpace without body, and makes as great a difference 


between fpace and body, as if it were wya xacus, a 


diſtance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if 
Ve ſuppoſe not the void ſpace neceflary to motion, 


equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid mat- 
ter, but to one tenth or one thouſandth part of it, 


the lame conſequence will always follow of pace 
without matter. 


$ 24. But the action being here, whether BF 
the idea of ſpace or extenſion be the ſame with dle 
idea body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real 


exiſtence of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which 


it is plain men have, when they inquire and dif- 
pute whether there be a vacuum or no? For if 
they had not the idea of ſpace without body, they 


could not make a queſtion about its exiſtence : 
and if their idea of body did not include in it ſome- 


thing more than the bare idea of ſpace, they could 


have no doubt about the plenitude of the world; 


and it would be as abſurd to demand, whether 


we ne - £2 | 


woo ˙ D— —˙ ade. en. M6 ae 


0 at 
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there were ſpace without body, as whether there 
were ſpace without {pace, or body without body, 
fnce theſe were but different names of the fame 
idea. | 5 

9 25. It is true, the idea of extenſion joins it- 
ſelf fo inſeparably with all viſible and moſt tan- 


gible qualities, that it ſuffers us to fee no one, or 


feel very few external objects, without taking in 
impreſſions of exten ſion too. This readinels of 
extenfion to make itſelf be taken notice of fo con- 
ſtantly with other ideas, has been the occzſion, I 
gueſs, that ſome have made the whole efferce of 
hody to conſiſt in extenſion; which is not much 
to be wondered at, fince ſome have had their minds, 
by their eyes and touch, the buſieſt of all our 


ſenſes, ſo filled with the idea of extenſion, and, as 
it were, wholly poffetied with it, that they allowed 
no exiſtence to any thing that had not extenſion. 
I thall not now argue with thoſe men, who take 


the meaſure and poſſibility of all being, only from 


their narrow and groſs imaginations : but 3 


here to do only with thoſe who conclude the eſ- 
ſence of body to be extenſian, becauſe, they fay, 


they cannot imagine any ſenßible quality of any 


| body without extenſion. I ſhall defire them to con- 


ſider, that had they reflected on their ideas of taites_ 
and ſmells, as much as on thofe of fight and touch, 
nay, had they examined their ideas of hunger and 
thirſt, and ſeveral other pains, they would have 
tound, that they included in them no idea of ex- 
tenſion at all, which is but an affection of body, 


as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our ſenſes, which 


are fearce acute enough to look into the pure 
eſſences of things. „%% 
926. If thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly join- 
ed to zul others, mutt therefore be concluded to 
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be the eſſence of thoſe things which have conſtant. _ 
ly thoſe ideas joined to them, and are inſeparable 


from them; then unity is without doubt the ef. 
ſence of every thing. For there is not any object 
of ſenſation or reflection, which does not ca 
with it the idea of one: but the weakneſs of this 
kind of argument we have already ſhewn ſuffi- 
ciently. > 2 5 
9 27. To conclude; whatever men ſhall think 
concerning the exiſtence of a vacuum, this is plain 
to me, that we have as clear an idea , ſpace di- 


flint from ſolidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtinct 
from motion, or motion from ſpace. We have 
not any two more diſtinct ideas, and we can as 


_ealily conceive ſpace without ſolidity, as we can 
_ conceive body or ſpace without motion, though it 


be ever ſo certain, that neither body nor motion 

can exiſt without ſpace. But whether any one 
will take ſpace to be only a relation reſulting from | 
the exiſtence of other beings at a diſtance, or whe- 


ther they will think the words of the moſt know- 


ing king Sclomon, The heaven, and the heaven of 


heavens cannot contain thee; or thoſe more em- 


phatical ones of the intpired philoſopher St Paul, 


In him ave live, move, and have our being, are to 
be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, I leave every one 
to conſider; only our idea of ſpace is, I think, 


fach as I have mentioned, and diſtinct from that 


of body. For whether we conſider in matter it- 
ſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid parts, and 


call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, extenſion ; 


or whether conſidering it as lying between the ex- 


tremities of any body in its ſeveral dimerons, we 


call it length, breadth, and thickneſs ; or elſe con- 


7 ſidering it as lying between any two bodies, or 
poſitive beings, without any conſideration whes 


bats, Mic. dit. 
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| ther there be any matter or no between, we call 
| it dfance. However named or conſidered, it is 
' always the ſame uniform imple idea of pace, taken 
from objects about which our ſenſes have been 
|} converſant, whereof, having ſettled ideas in our 
minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one 
do another, as often as we will, and conſider the 
ſpace or diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with 
ſolid parts, ſo that another body cannot come 
there, without diſplacing and thruſting out the body 
| that was there before; or elſe as void of ſolidity, ſo 
| that a body of equal dimenſions to that empty or 
I pure ſpace, may be placed in it without the remo- 
ung or expulſion of any thing that was there. But 
do avoid confuſion in diſcourſes concerning this 
matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the name 
extenſion were applied only to matter, or the di- 
ſtance of the extremities of particular bodies, and 
the term exparn/ton to ſpace in general, with or 
without ſolid matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to fay, 
Fpace is expanded, and body extended. But in this 
every one has his liberty; I propoſe it only for the 
more clear and diſtinct way of ſpeaking. _ 
28. The knowing preciſely what our words 
| ſand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as 
in a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſ- 
pute. For I am apt to think, that men, when 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple 
ideas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe 
with one another, they perhaps confound one ano- 
| ther with different names. I imagine that mer 
who abftraCt their thoughts, and do well examine 
| the ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ 
in thinking; however, they may perplex them- 
_ ſelves with words, according to the way of ſpeaking 
ol the ſeveral ſchools or ſects they have been bred 
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ap in: though, amongſt unthinking men, who 
examine not ſcrupulouily and carefully their own 


icdeas, and ſtrip them not from the marks men 
aſe for them, but confound them with wank 


there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, = 1 


argon, eſpecially if they be learned bookith men, | 
devoted to ſome ſect, and accuitomed to the. 
language of it, and have learned to talk after o- 
tbers. But if it ſhould happen, that any two 
thinking men ſhould really have different ideas, [ | 
do not fee how they could diſcourſe or argue one | 
with another. Here I muſt not be miſtaken, to to 


think that every floating imagination in mens | | 
| brains, is preſently of that fort of ideas ! ſpeak ol. 
It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe contu- 


fed notionsand prejudices it has imbibed from cu- 


ſtom, inadvertency, and common converſation: it 


requires pains and aſſiduity to examine its ideas, 
till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtin 
ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded; 


and to fee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have , 
or have not a neceſſary connection and dependence © 


one upon another. Till a man do this in the pri- 
mary and original notion of things, he builds up- 


on floating and uncertain principles, and wil of- | 
ten * himſelf at a loſs. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


| of DvrarTION, and its ſimple Modes . 


15 1. Duration is fleeting extenſion. 9 24. Its 


idea from reflection on the train of our ideas. 
4 5. The idea of duration applicable to things 
whilff we fleep. 9 6—8. The idea of ſucceſſhon, 
nat from motion. 9-11. The train of ideas 
has a certain degree of quickneſs. 9 12. This 
train the meaſure of other ſucceſhons. & 13 15. 


| The mind cannot fix long on one invariable idea. 


g. 16. Ideas, hiwever made, include no ſenſe ff 


1 8 motion. { 17. Time is duration ſet out by meu- 


ſures. F 18. A good meaſure of time miſt divide 
its 4vhole duration into equal periode. $ 19. The 
revolutions of the ſun and moon, the propereſi mea- 
ſures of time. \ 20. But not by their motion, but 


| periodical appearances. \ 21. No two parts of 


duration can be certainly known to be equal. 
922. Time not the meaſure of moticn. * 23. Mi- 
nutes, hours, and years, not neceſſary meaſures 
of duration. J 25—27. Our meaſure of time 
applicable to duration before time. 9 28— 32. E- 
ternty. 1 „ 


ert ancther fant of  Sllanre an 


length, the 1dea whereof we vet not 

from the permanent parts of ſpace, but from the 

| teeting and perpetually periſliing parts of ſucceſ- 

ion. This we call DURAT1ON, the ſimple modes 

| whereof are any aiterent lengths of it, whereof we 

have dhſtinck idcas, as hours, days, years, &c. time 
and eternity. | | 


| Fot. 1. WM 
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5 2. The anſwer of a great man, to one who 


aſked what time was, 9: non rogos intellipo, (which 
amounts to this the more I ſet myſelf to think 
of it, the leſs I underitand it), might perhaps per. 


ſuade one, that time, which reveals all other things, gh 
is itſelf not to to be diſcovered. Duration, time, and 


eternity, are not, without reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature. But how. 


ever remote theſe may ſeem from our comprehen- 


| ſon, yet if we trace them right to their originals, 
I doubt not but one of thote ſources of all our 


knowledge, wiz ſenſation and reflection, will be able 
to furnith us with theſe ideas, as clear and di. 


ſtinct as many other, which are thought much 


leſs obſcure; and we ſhall find, that the idea of 
eternity itſelf is derived from the ſame common 


original with the reſt of our ideas. 
F. 3. To underſtand time and eternity a 


we ought with attention to confider what idea 


it is we have of duratiz7, and how we come bF it. 
It is evident to any one, who will but obſerve 
what paſſes in his own mind, that there is a train 
of ideas which conſtantly facceed one another in 
his underitanding, as long as he is awake. Re- 
fiection on theſe appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 


after another in our minds, is that which furniſh- 


es us with the idea of ſfacceſſtan: and the diſtance 


between any parts of that ſucceſſion, or between 


the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is 


that we call duration. For, whilſt we are think- 


ing, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſix ely ſeveral ideas 
in our minds, we know that we do exifl ; and 
{9 we call the exiſtence, or the continuation of the 


exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe, commen- 


turate to the ſucceſſion of any ideas in our minds, 
the duration of ourſelves, or any ſuch other thing 
cCo-exi ting with our chinking | 
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(4. That we have our notion of ſucceſſion and 
duration from this original, viz. from reflection 
on the train of ideas, which we find to appear 
ane after another in our own minds, ſeems plain 


to me, in that we have no perception of duration, 
but by conſidering the train of ideas that take 


their turns in our underſtandings. When that 
ſucceſſion of ideas ceates, our perception of dura- 
tion ceaſes with it; which every one clearly expe- 
riments in himſelf whillt he ſleeps ſoundly, whe- 
ther an hour or a day, a month or a year; 
of which duration of things, whiilt he {leeps or 


| thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is 


quite loſt to him; and the moment wherein he 


leaves off to think, till the moment he begins to 


think again, ſeems to him to have no diſtance. 
And fo I doubt not it would be to a waking 
man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only one 
idea in his mind without variation, and the ſuc- 


| ceilion of others: and we ſce, that one who fixes 
{ his thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to 
take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that 


paſs in his mind, whilit he is taken up with that 
earneſt contemplation, lets flip out of his account 
a good part of that duration, and thinks that time 


| thorter than it is. But if {leep commonly unites. 
the diſtant parts of duration, it is becauſe during 
that time we have no ſucceſhon of ideas in our 


minds. For if a man, during his ſleep, dreams, 


| and variety of ideas make themſelves perceptible. 


in bis mind one after another, he hath then, du- 
ning ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, and of 


me length of it. By which it is to me very clear, 
that men derive their ideas of duration from their 
 refleftion on the train of the ideas they obſerve to 


lucceed one another in their own underſtandings; 


1 2 
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without which obſervation they can have no no- 
tion of duration, whatever may happen in the 
world. | %%% ary ES 

95. Indeed a man having, from reflecting on 
the tucceſhon and number of his own thoughts, 
got the notion or idea of duration, he can apply 
that notion to things which exiſt while he does 


not think; as he that has got the idea of exten. FE 


ſion from bodies by his fight or touch, can apply 
it to diſtances, where no body is ſeen or felt. And 


therefore, though a man has no perception of the | 


length of duration which paſſed whilft he ſlept, 
or thought not; yet having obſerved the revolu. | 
tion of days and nights, and found the length of 

their duration to be in appearance regular and con- 


ſtant, he can, upon the ſuppoſition that that re- 
volution has proceeded after the ſame manner, 


whilſt he was afleep or thought not, as it uſed to 
do at other times; he can, I ſay, imagine and | 


make allowance for the length of duration, whiltt * 
he flept. But if Adam and Eve, when they were | 
alone in the world, inſtead of their ordinary nights 


| ſleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four hours in 
one continued ſleep, the duration of that twenty- 
four hours had been irrecoverably loſt to them, 
and been for ever left out of their account of 
- inde. V ES 


86. Thus by reflecting on the appearing of vas | 


rious ideas, one after another, in our underſtandings, 
ve get the notion of ſucceſſion ; which if any one ſhould | 
think we did rather get from our obſervation of 
motion by our ſenſes, he will, perhaps, be of my 
mind, when he conſiders, that even motion pro- 


duces in his mind an idea of fuccetflion, no other- 


wiſe than as it produces there a continued train 


of dittinguithable ideas, For a man looking upon 


n 
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2 body really moving, perceives yet no motion at 
all, unleſs that motion produces a conſtant train 
of ſucceſſive ideas, v. g. à man becalmed at fea, 

out of fight of land, ina fair day, may look on 
the ſun, or fea, or thip, a whole hour together, 
and perccive no motion at all in either; though it 

be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 

. moved, during that time, a great way: but as 

1 ſoon as he perceives either of them to have chan- 

} | ged diſtance with ſome other body, as ſoon as this 

motion produces any new idea in him, then he 

1 

f 


17 


perceives that there has been motion. But where 
ever a man is, with all things at reſt about him, 1 
| without perceiving any motion at all; if, during 
dis hour of quiet, he has been thinking, he will 
} perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in 
bis own mind, appearing one after another, and 
| thereby obſerve and find ſucceſſion where he could 

)J T7777 

. $7. And this, I think, is the reaſon why mo- 
tons very ſlow, though they are conſtant, are not 

perceived by us; becauſe in their remove from one 
ſenſible part towards another, their change of di- 

ſtance is ſo low, that it cauſes no new ideas in us, 
but a good while one after another : and ſo not 
cauſing a conſtant train of new ideas to follow 
one another immediately in our minds, we have. 
I no perception of motion; which conſiſting in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion, we cannot perceive that ſuc- 

ceſſion without a conltant ſucceſſion of varying i- 
deas ariſing from it. „ 

98. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift, 
as not to affect the ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral 
diſtinguiſkñlable diſtances of their motion, and ſo 
cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
| aſo perceived to move. 2 any thing that moves 
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round about in a circle, in lefs time than our ideas 
are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds, ig_ 
not perceived to move; but ſcenis to be a perfect, 
entire circle of that matter or colour, and not a 
part of a circle in motion. 
$9. Hence J leave it to others to judge, whe. 
ther it be not probable, that our ideas do, whilt 
we are awake, fucceed one another in our minds 
at certain diſtances, not much unlike the images 
in the inſide of a lanthorn, turned round by the 


heat of a candle. This appearance of theirs in 1 


train, though perhaps it may be ſometimes faſter, 
and ſometimes flower; yet, I guels, varies not 
very much in a waking man: there ſeem to be 


certain bounds to the quickneſs and flownefs of the 


ſucceſſion of theſe ideas one to another in our minds, 


ers d which they can neither delay nor batten. 


F 10. The reaſon I have for this odd conjecture, 1 


is from obſerving, that in the impreſſions made up- 
on any of our ſenſes, we can but to a certain de- 
gree perceive any ſucceſſion ; which if exceeding 
quick, the ſenſe of ſucceſſion i is loſt, even in cafes 
where it is evident that there is a real ſucceſſion. 
Let a cannon-bullet paſs through a room, and in 
its way take with it any limb, or flethy parts of a 
man; it is as clear as any demonſtration can be, 
that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the 
room: it is alſo evident, that it muſt touch one 
part of the fleſh firſt, and another after, and fo 
in ſucceſſion: and yet I believe no-body, who e- 
ver felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the blow | 
againſt the rwo diſtant walls, could perceive 7 . 
fuceeſſion, either in the pain or ſound of fo ſwift 


2 ſtroke. Such a part of duration as this, where- _ 


in we perceive no fucce!hon, 1 is that which we may 
call an in laut, and 18 0 which bake? up the time 
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anly one idea in our minds, without the ſueceſ- 
fron of another, wherein, therefore, e perccive 
no ſucceſſion at all. 
$11. This alto happens where the motion is /o 
| ſow, as not to fupply a conſtant train of freth ide- 
Z to the ſenſes, as faſt as the mind is capable of 
receiving new ones into it; and ſo other ideas of 
our own thoughts, having room to come into dur 
minds a thoſe offered to our ſenſes by the 
moving body, there the ſeuſe of motion ts : and 
the body, though it really moves, yet not chang- 5 
rceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, as 
; FF as the ideas of our own minds do naturally 
follow one another in train, the thing ſeems to 
ſtand ftill, as is evident in the hands of clocks, 
and ſhadows of ſun-dials, and other conitant, but 
flow motions, where, though aſter certain inter- 
nals, we perceive by the change of diſtance that 
it hath moved, oe the motion itſelf we Ferse 
$12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſlunt 
and regular ſucceſſion of ideas in a waking mai is, 
ar it were, the meaſure and flangard of all other 
 ſucceſſkons, whereof if any one either exceeds the 
pace of our ideas, as where two founds or pains, 
&c. take up in their ſucceſſion the duration of 
| but one idea, or elfe where any motion or ſuc- 
| ceion is ſo flow, as that it keeps not pace with 
the ideas in our minds, or the quickneſs in which 
| they take their turns; as when any one or more 
| tdeas, in their ordinary courſe, come into our 
mind between thoſe which are offered to the fight 
by the different perceptible diitanees of a body in 
motion, or between ſounds or fmells following 
one another, there. alio the tends ob a conſtant 
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continued ſucceſſion is loſt, and we perceive it 
not, but with certain gaps of reſt between. 

$ 13. If it be fo, that tl. e ideas of our minds, 
whilſt we have any there, do co: iſtantly change 
and ſhift in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be im. 
poſſible, may any one ſay, for a man to think 
long of any one thing; by which, if it be meant, 


that a man may have o ſelf-ſame ſingle idea a long 
time alone in his mind, without any var zation at all, 


I think, in matter of fact, it is nt poſſible ; ts - 1 


which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds 
are framed, of what materials they are made, 
whence they have their light, and how they come 
to make their appearances), I can give no other 


| reaſon but experience: and I would have any one 1 


try whether he can keep one unvaried ſingle idea 
in his mind, without? any other, for any conſider- 4 
able time together. 

914. For trial, let him take any 8 any 


degree of light or whiteneſs, or what other he 


pleaſes; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult 
to keep all other 5 out of his mind; but that 
ſome, either of another kind, or various conſide- 
rations of that idea, (each of which conſiderations 
is a new idea), will conſtantly ſucceed one another 
in his thoughts, let him be as wary as he can. 
$15. All that is in a man's power in this caſe, 
1 think, is only to mind and obſerve what the 
ideas are that take their turns in his underſtand- 


ing; or elſe to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as 4 


he hath a deſire or uſe of: but hinder the conſtant 
ſucceſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though 


he may commonly chuſe, whether he will heed. | 


fully obſerve and conſider them. | 
$ 16. Whether theſe ſeveral ideas in a man's 
mind be made by certain motions, I will not here 
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diſpute : bur this I am ſure, that they include no 
idea of motion in their appearance; and if a man 
had not the idea of motion otherwiſe, I think he 
would have none at all, which is enough to my 
preſent purpoſe ; and futhciently thews, that the 
notice we take of the ideas of our minds, appear- 


1 ing there one after another, is that which gives us 
tune idea of ſucceſſion and duration, without which 


we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. It is not then 
mation, but the conflant train of ideas in our minds, 
whiltt we are waking, that furniſbet us avith the 


| idea of duration, whereof motion no otherwiſe 
gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in cur 


minds a conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas, as I have be- 
fore thewed : and we have as clear an idea of ſuc- 


ceſſion and duration, by the train of other ideas 
ſucceeding one another in our minds, without the 


idea of any motion, as by the train of ideas cau- 
ſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible change of diſtance 


between two bodies, which we have from mo- 


tion; and therefore we thould as well have the 
idea of duration, were there no ſenſe of motion at 
$17. Having thus got the idea of duration, 


the next thing natural for the mind to do, is, to 
get tome meaſure of this com ich duration, whereby 


it might judge of its different lengths, and conſi- 


der the diſtinct order wherein ſeveral things exiſt, 
without which a great part of our knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great part of hiſtory be 
rendered very uſeleſs. This confideration of du- 
ration, as fet out by certain periods, and marked 


by certain mcaſures or epochs, is that, I think, 


which moft properly we call Time. 
918. In the meaturing of extenfion, there is 
nothing more required but the application of the 
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ſtandard or meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, 
of whoſe extenſion we would be informed. But 
in the meaſuring of duration this cannot be done, 
becauſe no two different parts of ſucceſſion can be 
put together to meaſure one another: and no- 

thing being a meaſure of duration but duration, as 
nothing is of extenſion but extenſion, we cannot 
keep by us any ſtanding unvarying meaſure of 
duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting ſue- 
ceſſion, as we can of certain lengths of extenſion, 
as inches, feet, yards, Qc. marked out in perma- 
nent parcels of matter. Nothing then could ſerve 
well for a convenient meaſure of time, but what 
has divided the whole length of its duration into 


apparently equal portions, by conſtantly repeated 1 


periods. What portions of duration are not di- 
ſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and 
_ meaſured by ſuch periods, come not ſo properly 

under the notion of time, as appears by ſuch 


phraſes as theſe, viz. before all time, and when . 


time ſball be no more. | 5 
$ 19. The diurnal and anal 8 of the 

ſun, as having been, from the beginning of na- 
ture, conſtant. regular, and univerſally obſervable 
by all mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one ano- | 
ther, have hoes with reafon made uſe of for the 
meaſure of duration. But the diſtinction of days 
and years, having depended on the motion of the 

| fun, it has brought this miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that motion and duration were 
the meaſure one of another. For men, in the 
meaſuring of the length of time, having been ac- 
cuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, 


months, years, &c. which they found themſelves, _ 


upon any mention of time or duration, preſently _ 
to think on, all which portions of time were meas 
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ſured out by the motion of thoſe heavenly bodies, 
they were apt to confound time and motion; or 
at leaſt to think, that they had a neceſſary con- 
nection one with another: whereas any conſtant 
periodical appearance, or alteration of ideas in 
ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces of duration, if con- 
ſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as 
well diſtinguiſhed the intervals of time, as thoſe 
that have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the 
ſun, which ſome have taken to be a fire, had been 
lighted up at the ſame diſtance of time that it now 
every day comes about to the ſame meridian, and 
then gone out again about twelve hours after, and 
that in the ſpace of an annual revolution, it had 
ſenſibly increaſed in brightneſs and heat, and ſo 
decreaſed again; would not {uch regular appear- 
ances ferve to meaſure out the diſtances of dura- 
tion to all that could obſerve it, as well without 
as with motion? For if the appearances were 
conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equidi- 
ſtant periods, they would ſerve mankind for mea- 
| ſure of time as well, were the motion away. _ 
$20. For the freezing of water, or the . 
ing of a plant, returning at equidiſtant periods in 
all parts of the earth, would as well ferve men to 
reckon their years by as the motions of the fun : 
and in effect we ſee, that ſome people in America 
counted their years by the coming of certain birds 
_ amongſt them at their certain ſeaſons, and leaving 
them at others. For a fit of an ague, the ſenſe 
of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell or a taſte, or any other 
idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant periods, 


128 making itſelf univerſally be taken notice of, 


would not fail to meaſure out the courſe of ſuc- 
| ceſhon, and diſtinguiſh the diſtances of time. 
Thus we ſee, that men born blind count time well 
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enough by years, whoſe revolutions yet they can 
not diſtinguiſh by motions that they perceive not: 
And I atk, whether a blind man, who diſtinguiſh. 
ed his years cither by heat of ſummer, or cold of 
winter; by the {mell.of any tlower of the ſpring, 
or taſte of any fruit of the autumn, would not 
have a better meaſure of time than the Romans 
had before the reformation of their Calendar by 
Julius Cæſar, or many other people, whoſe years, 
notwithſtanding the motion of the fun, which they 
pretend to make ule of, are very irregular? And 
it adds no {mall difficulty to chronology, that the 
exact length of the years that ſeveral nations count- 
ed by, are hard to be known, they diilering very 
much one from another, and I think I may fay, 
all of them from the preciſe motion of the ſun; 
and if the ſun moved from the creation © the flood 
_ conſtantly in the equator, and to equally diſper- 
fed its light and heat to all the habitable parts of 
the earth, in days all of the tame length, without 
its annual variations to the tropics, as a late inge- 
nious author ſuppoles, I do not think it very eaſy 
to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of 
the ſun) men ſhould, in the antediluvian world, 


from the beginning count by years, or meafure | 


their time by periods, that had no ſenſible marks 
very obvious to diſtingutth them by. 
§ 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a | 
regular motion, ſuch as of the ſun, or fome other, 
how could it ever be known, that ſuch periods 
were equal? To which I anſwer, the equality of 
any other returning appearances might be known 
by the ſame way that that of days was known, or 
preſumed to be to at firſt, which was only by judge- 
ing of them by the train of ideas which had paſſed 
in mens minds in the intervals: by which train ot 
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ideas diſcovering inequality in the natural days, 
but none in the artificial days; the artificial days, 
or Nox, were gueſſed to be equal, which 


was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a meaſure: 
| though exaQter ſearch has ſince diſcovered inequa- 


lity in the diurnal revolutions of the ſun, and we 
know not whether the annual alſo be not unequal : 
theſe yet, by their preſumedand apparent equality, 
ferve as well to recxon time by, (though not to 
meaſure the parts of duration exactly), as if they 
could be proved to be exactly equal. We mult 
therefore carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt duration it- 
felf, and the meaſures we make uſe of to judge of 
its length. Duration in itfelf is to be confider- 
ed as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniforra 
courſe : but none of the meaſures of it, which we 


make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor can we 


be aſſured, that their aihgned parts or periods are 
equal in duration one to another; for two ſucceſ- 
five lengths of duration, however meaſured, can 
never be demonſtrated to be equal. Ihe motion 
of the ſun, which the world uſed ſo long, and 
ſo confidently, for an exact meaſure of duration, 
has, as I ſaid, bcen found in its feveral parts un- 


equal: and though men have of late -made uſe of 
a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion 


than that of the ſun, (or, to ſpeak more truly) ot 
the earth; yet if any one ſhould be a{ked how be 
certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of 
a pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſa- 
tity him that they are intallibly ſo: ſince w 
cannot be ſure that the cauſe of that motion, which 
s unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally z 


| and we are ſure that the medium in which the pen- 


dulum moves, is not conilantly the fame: either 
of which varying, may alter the cquality of fuch 
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periods, and thereby deſtroy the certainty and ex- 

actneſs of the meaſure by motion, as well as any 
other periods of other appearances; the notion 
of duration ſtill remaining clear, though our me- 
fures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to 

de exact. Since, then, no two portions of ſueceſ- 
ion can be brought together, it is impoſſtble ever 
certainly to know their equality. All that we can 
do for a meaſure of time, is to take ſuch as hare 
continual ſucceſſive appearances at ſeemingly e- 
quidiſtant periods; of which ſeeming equality we 
have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our 
own ideas have lodged in our memories, with the 


_ concurrence of other probable reafons, to per- 


fuade us of their equality. . 
9 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that 
whilſt all men manifeſtly meaſured time by the 
motion of the great and viſible bodies of the | 
world, time yet thould be defined to be the mee | 


fare of motion: whereas it is obvious to every one, 


who reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure mo- 
tion, ſpace is as neceſſary to be conſidered as time; 
and thoſe who look a little farther, will find alſo 

the bulk of the thing moved neceflary to be taken 
into the computation, by any one who will eſtimate 
or meaſure motion, fo as to judge right of it. 


Nor, indeed, does motion any otherwiſe conduce | 


to the meaſuring of duration, than as it conſtant- 
ly brings about the return of certain ſenþble ideas, 
in ſeeming equidiſtant periods. For if the mo- 


tion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip driven 


by unſteady winds, ſometimes very flow, and at 
others irregularly very ſwift; or if being conſtant- 

ly equally ſwift, it yet waz not circular, and pro- 
duced not the fame appearances, it would not at 
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Al help us to meaſure time, any more than the 


keming unequal motion of a comet does. 
* Minutes, hours, days, and years, are then 
no more neceſſary to time or duration, than inches, 


fleet, yards, and miles, marked out in any matter, 

| are to extenſion. For though we in this part of 
tte univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of 
| periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, or as 


known parts of ſuch periods, have fixed the ideas 
of ſuch lengths of duration in our minds, which 
we apply to all parts of time, whole lengths we 


1 would conſider: yet there may be other parts of 


the univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe mea- 


| furs of ours, than in Japan they do our inches, 
feet, or miles. But yet ſomething analogous to 
chem there mult be: for without ſome regular 


periodical returns, we could not meaſure our- 


Leives, or ſignify to others the length of any du- 
| ration, though, at the fame time, the world were 
| ws full of motion as it is now, but no part of it 
diſpoſed into regular and apparently equidiſtant 
{| revolutions. But the different meaſures that may 
de made ule of for the account of time, do not at 
All alter the notion of duration, which is the thin 

to be meaſured, no more than the different ſtan- 


dards of a foot and a cubit, alter the notion of 


extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe different 


meaſures. 


iz. The mind having once got ſuch a mea- 


ſure of time, as the annual revolution of the ſun, 


can apply that meaſure to duration, wherein that 
meaſure itſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the 


reality of its being, it had nothing to do : for, 


| fhould one ſay, that Abraham was born in the 
| 2712 year of the Julian period, it is altogether as 


intelligible, as reckoning from the beginning of 
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the world, though there were fo far back noma. | 
tion of the ſun, nor any other motion at all. For 

though the Julian period be ſuppoſed to begin fe. | 
veral hundred years before there were really either | 
days, nights, or years, marked out by any rey. | 
lutions of the ſun, yet we reckon as right, and 

_ thereby meaſure durations as well, as if really at 
that time the fun had exiſted, and kept the ſame 
ordinary motion it doth now. The idea of dura- 
tion equal to an annual revolution of the ſun, is | 
as eaſily applicable in our thoughts to duration, | 
where no fun nor motion was, as the idea of a foot 
or yard taken from bodies here can be applied in 

our thoughts to diſtances beyond the confines of 
the world, where are no bodies at all. „ 
9 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 miles, or 
millions of miles, from this place to the remoteſt 
body of the univerſe, (for being finite, it muſt | 
be at a certain diſtance), as we ſuppoſe it to be | 
5639 years from this time to the firit exiſtence of 
any body in the beginning of the world, we can, | 
in our thoughts, apply this meaſure of a yard to du- 

ration before the creation, or beyond the duration 


of bodies or motion, as we can this meaſure of 


mile to ſpace beyond the utmoſt bodies; and by 
the one meaſure duration, where there was no mo- 
tion, as well as by the other meaſure ſpace in our 
thoughts, where there is no body. 1 
$ 27. If it be objected to me here, that in this 
way of explaining of time, I have begged what I 


ſhould not, viz. that the world is neither eternal | 


nor infinite; I anſwer, that to my preſent pur- 


1 poſe, it is not needful in this place to make uſe 


of arguments to evince the world to be finite, both _ 
in duration and extenſion : but it being at lealt as 
couccivable as the contrary, I have certainly the 
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liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to 


| ſuppole the contrary z and I doubt not but that 


every ont, that will go about it, may eaſily con- 


| ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though 
mt of all duration; and fo may come to a ſtop and 
von ultra in his conſideration of motion: ſo alſo 


in his thoughts he may ſet limits to body, and the 
extenſion belonging to it, but not to ſpace where 
no body is, the utmoſt bounds of fpace and du- 
ration being beyond the reach of thought, as well 
as the utmoſt bounds of number are beyond the 


| Hhrgeſt comprehenſion of the mind; and all for the 
 ſamereaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. 
9 28. By the fame means therefore, and from 
the ſame original that we come to have 7he idea of 
| TiMg, we have alſo that idea which we call K- 
| TERNITY, 922. having got the idea of ſucceſſion 
and duration, by reflecting on the train of our own 
ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural appear- 
nnces of thoſe ideas coming conſtantly of themfelves 


into our waking thoughts, or elſe cauſed by exter- 


1 mal objects ſucceſſively affecting our ſenſes z and 


having from the revolutions of the ſun got the 
ideas of certain lengths of duration, we can, in our 
thoughts, add ſuch lengths of duration to one an- 


other, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, fo 
| added, to durations paſt or to come: and this we 
tan continue to do on, without bounds or limits, 


and proceed in infaitum, and apply thus the 
length of the annual motion of the fun to dura- 


fon, ſuppoſed before the ſun's, or any other mo- 


hon, had its being; which is no more difficult or 
wfurd, then to apply the notion I hare of the 


_ moving of a ſhadow, one hour to-day upon the 
fun-dial, to the duration of ſomethin z laſt night; 


*. g. the burning of a candle, Web us now ab- 
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ſolutely ſeparate from all actual motion; and it is 
as impoſſible for the duration of that flame for an 

hour laſt night, to co-exiſt with any motion that 
now 1s, or for ever ſhall be, as for any part of 


duration that was before the beginning of the 


world to co-exiſt with the motion of the ſun now; 
but yet this hinders not, but that having the idea 
of the length of the motion of the ſhadow on a dial 


between the marks of two hours, I can as diſtin. 


ly meaſure in my thoughts the duration of that 
candle-light lait night, as I can the duration of any 


thing that does now exiſt: and it is no more than | 
to think, that had the ſun ſhone then on the dial, 

and moved after the {ame rate it doth now, the 
ſhadow on the dial would have pailed from one 
hour-line to another, whilſt that flame of the 


candle laſted 
only the idea I have of the length of certain perio- 
dical regular motions, neither of which motions do 
cver all at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have 
of them in my memory derived from my ſenſes or 
reflection, I can with the fame eaſe, and for the 
ſame reaſon, apply it in my thoughts to duration 
antecedeut to all manner of motion, as well as to 
any thing that is but a minute or a day antecedent 


$ 29. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being 


to the motion that at this very moment the ſun is 


in. All things paſt are equally and perfectly at 
reſt, and to this way of confideration of them are 
all one, whether they were beſore the beginning 
of the world, or but yeſterday z the meaſuring of 


any duration by ſome motion, depending not at all 


on the real co-exiltence of that thing to that mo- 
tion, or any other periods of revolution, but the 


having a clear idea of the length of ſome periodical 


| Kiown motion, or other intervals of duration in 


| 
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my mind, and applying that to the duration of. 
the thing 1 would meature. | „ 

( 39. Hence we ice, that ſome men imagine 
the duration of the world, from its firſt exijtence, 
to this preſent year 1689, to have been 5639 
years, Or equal to 5639 annual revolutions of the 
lun; and others a great deal more; as the Egyp- 
tians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted 
23,000 years from thereign of the ſun; and the Chi- 
neſe now, who account the world 3,269,000 years - 


old, or more; which longer duration of the world, 
according to their computation, though I ſhould 


not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine 


it with them, and as truly underſtand and fay one 
is longer than the other, as I underſtand that Me- 


thuſalem's life was longer than Enoch's : and if 


the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, 


(as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned), it 
hinders not at all my imagining what others mean, 


when they make the world 1000 years older, ſince 


every one may with the ſame facility imagine (I do 
not ſay believe)the world to be 50,000 years old, 


as 5639; and may as well conceive the duration 


of 50,000 years as 5639. Whereby it appears, 


that o the meaſuring the duration of any thing by 


time, it is not requiſite that that thing ſhould be 
co- exiſtent to the motion we meaſure by, or any 
other periodical revolution; but it ſuikces to this 
purpole, that awe have the idea of the length of ary 
regular periodical appearances, which we can 1n 


our minds apply to duration, with which the mo- 


tion or appearance never co-exiſted. 
$31. For as in the hiſtory of the creation de- 
livered by Moſes, I can imagine that light exiſted 


three days before the ſun was, or had any motion, 


barely by thinking that the duration of light, be- 
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fore the ſun was created, was ſo long as (if the ſun 


had moved then as it doth now) would have been 


equal to three of his diurnal revolutions ; fo by 


the ſame way I can have an idea of the chaos, ot 


anzels being created, before there was either light. 
or any continued motion, a minute, an hour, a 
day, a year, or a lo years. For, if I can but 


conlider duration equal to one minute, before cither 
the being or motion of any body, I can add one 
minute more till I come to 60: and by the ſame 


way of adding minutes, hours, or years, (i. e. 


ſuch or ſuch parts of the ſun's revolution, or any 
other period whereof I have the idea), proceed in 


infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as ma- 
ny ſuch periods as I can reckon, let me add whilſt 
I will, which, I think, is the notion we have of 
eternity, of whoſe infinity we have no other no- 
tion than we have of the infinity of number, to 


which we can add for ever without end. 


9 32. And thus, I think, it is plain, that from 
thoſe two fountains of all knowledge before men- 


tioned, viz. reflection and ſenſation, we get the - 
deas of duration, and the meaſures of it. For, 

/, By obſerving what paſſes in our minds, 
| how our ideas there in train conſtantly ſome va- 


niſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the 


idea of ſucceſſion, 


2dly, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of 


this ſucceſſion, we get the idea of duration. 
34ly, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances 
at certain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, 


we get the ideas of certain lengths or meaſures of 


duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, Wc. 


qthly, By being able to repeat thoſe mea- 
ſures of time, or ideas of ſtated length of dure 
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tion in our minds, as often as we will, we can 
come to imagine duration, where nothing does really 


endure or exiſt; and thus we imagine to-morrow, 


next year, or ſeven years hence. 


Ff, By being able to repeat any ſuch ideas of 


any length of time, as of a minute, a year, or an 


age, as often as we will, in our own thoughts, and 
adding them one to another, without ever coming 
to the end of ſuch addition, any nearer than we 
can to the end of number, to which we can always 
add, we come by the idea of eternity, as the fii- 
ture eternal duration of our fouls, as well as the 
eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt neceſ- 
| farily have always exiſted. a no, 
6thly, By conſidering any part of infinite dura- 
tion, as ſet out by periodical meaſures, we come 


by the idea of what we call time in general. 


Lu 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of DuxaTION and EXPANSION, con- 
Jidered together. 


0 1. Both capable of greater and leſs. 2. Ex. 
panſion not bounded by matter. 9 3. Nor dura- 
tion by motion. \ 4. Why men more eaſily ad- 


mit infinite duration, then infinite expanſion, 
\ 5. Time to duration 1s as place to exyanſion, 
$ 6. Time and flace are taken for fo much ei- 


ther, as are ſet out by the exiſience and motion 
| bodies. \ 7. Sometimes for ſo much of either, as 


ue deſign by meaſures taten from the bulk or m- 


tion of b:dies. \ 8. They belong to all beings. 


9. All the parts of extenſion are extenſion ; 


and all the parts of duration are duration. J 10. 
Their farts inſeparable. \ 11. Duration it as 


a line, expanſion as a ſolid. \ 12. Duration 
has never two parts together, expanſion altoge- 


Fr. & Mack G1 we have in the precedent chap- 

| ters dwelt pretty long on the conſidera- 
tions of ſpace and duration ; yet they being ideas 
of general concernment, that have ſomething very 
abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, the compa- 
ring them one with another may, perhaps, be of 
uſe for their illuſtration; and we may have the 
more clear and diſtinct conception of them, by 


taking a view of them together. Diſtance or ſpace, | 


in its ſimple abſtract conception, to avoid confu- 
ſion, I call ExreavsoON, to diſtinguiſh it from 
EXTENSION, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs 


. 
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mis diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of mat- 


ter, and fo includes, or at leaſt intimates, the idea 
of body : whereas the idea of pure diſtance in- 
eludes no fuch thing. I prefer alſo the word ex 
on to ſpace, becauſe ſpace is often applied to 
diſtance of fleeting ſucceſhve parts, which never 
exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are per- 


manent. In both theſe [wiz. expanſion and du- 
ration ) the mind has this common idea of conti- 
ued lengths, capable of greater or leſs quantities: 
| for a man has as clear an idea of the difference of 


the length of an hour and a day, as of an inch 
md a foot. © % 5 
2. The mind, having got the idea of the 


length of any part of expanſion, let it be a ſpan, 


or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has 
deen ſaid, repeat that idea; and fo adding it to 


the former, enlarge its idea of length, and make it 


equal to two ſpans, cr two paces, and fo as often 


| wit will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts 
olf the earth one from another, and increaſes thus, 
till it amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or 


remoteſt ſtar. By ſuch a progrethon as this, 
letting out from the place where it is, or any o- 
ther place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe 


| lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 
either in or without body. It is true, we can ea- 
| fly in our thoughts come to the end of ſolid 
_ extenſion ; the extremity and bounds of all body, 


we have no diſficulty to arrive at: but when the 


mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
greſs into this endleſs expanſion; of that it can 
neither find nor conceive any end. Nor let any 


one ſay, that beyond the bounds of body there is 
nothing at all, unleſs he will confine Gop within 


dhe limits of matter. Solomon, whoſe underſtand- 
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ing was filled and enlarged with wiſdom, ſeems to 
have other thoughts, when he f. ays, Heaven, and 
the heaven of heavens, cannut contain thee: and he, 
think, very much magnifies to himſelf the capa- 
city of his own underſtanding, who perſuades 
himfelf that he can extend his thoughts farther 


than Go p exiſts, or imagine an 7 expanſion where 


he 1s not. 
§ 3. Juit fo is it in duration, the * Sebi 


get the idea of any length of duration, can double, 


multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, 
but beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal beings, 
and all the meaſures of time, taken from the great 


bodies of the world, and their motions. But yet 
every one caſily a that though we make du- 


ration boundleſs, as certain iy it is, we cannot yet 


extend it beyond all being Go b, en cry one ea- 


fily allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to and 
a reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt that he like- 
wiſe fills immenſity. His infinit- being is certain- 
ly as boundleſs one way as wnther:; and me- 
thinks it aſcribes a little too nuch to matter, to 
ſay, where there is no body, there is not thing. 


$ 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the reaſon, 
_why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt 


beftation, ſpeaks of and ſuppoſes eternity, and 
fticks not to aſoribe infinity! to duration; 3 but it is 
with more doubting and reſerve that many ad:nit, 


or ſuppoſe the infinity of ſpace. The reaſon 
whe Ka, terns to me to be ie 85 hah duration and 


extenſion being uſed as names of atiections be- 
longing to other beings, we caſily conceive in Go? 
intl ite duration, and we cannot avoid doing fo: 


- but not attributing to him extenſion, but only to 
Matter, Which is finite, We e are Apter to doubt of 


the exiſtence of expanſion without matter, ot 


nates? 2 
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which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an attribute. 
And therefore, when men purſue their thoughts 


of ſpace, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of 
body, as if ſpace were there at an end too, and 


reached no farther. Or if their ideas upon conſt» 
deration carry them farther, yet they term what 
is beyond the limits of the univerſe, imaginary 
ſpace z as if it were nothing, becauſe there is no 
body exiſting in it. Whereas duration, antece- 
dent to all body, and to the motions which it is 
meaſured by, they never term imaginary z becauſe 
it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real ex- 


iſtence. And if the names of things may at all 
direct our thoughts towards the originals of mens 


ideas, (as I am apt to think that they may very 

much), one may have occaſion to think by the name 
duration, that the continuation of exiſtence, with 

a kind of reſiſtance to any deſtructive force, and 

the continuation of ſolidity, (which is apt to be 
confounded with, and if we will look into the 
minute anatomical parts of matter, is little difter- 
ent from hardneſs), were thought to have ſome 
analogy, and gave occaſion to words, fo near of 
kin. as rare and durum eſſe. And that durare 


is applied to the idea of hardneſs, as well as that of 


ex;jtence, we {ce in Horace, Epod. xvi. Ferro du- 
ravit ſecula. But be that as it will, this is cer- 
tun, that whoever purſucs his own thoughts, will 
find them ſometimes launch out beyond the extent 
ot body, into the infinity of ſpace or expanſion ; 
the idea whereof is diilinct and ſeparate from bo- 
dy, and all other things: which may, to thoſe 


| | whopleaſe, be a ſubject of farther meditation. 


5. Time, in general, is to duration, as place 


to expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe bound- 


els oceans of eternity and immenfity, as is ſet out 
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and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by land- 


marks; and ſo are made uſe of to denote the po- 


fition of finite real beings, in reſpect one to an- 


other, in thoſe uniform infinite oceans of dura. 


tion and ſpace. Theſe rightly conſidered, are no- 


thing but ideas of determinate diſtances from cer. 


tain known points ſixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible 


things, and ſuppoſed to keep the fame diſtance 


one from another. From ſuch points fixed in ſen- 


ſible beings we reckon, and from them we mea- 
| ture our portions of thoſe infinite quantities; 
which ſo conſidered, are that which we call time 
and place. For duration and ſpace being in them- 
ſelves uniform and boundleſs, the order and poſi- 


tion of things, without ſuch known ſettled points, 


would be loſt in them; and all things would lie 
_ jumbled in an incurable confuſion. eos 


$ 6. Time and place taken thus for determinate 


diſtinguiſhable portions of thofe infinite abyſſes of 
{pace and duration, ſet out or ſuppoſed to be di- 
_ {tinguiſhed from the reſt by marks and known 
boundaries, have each of them a twofold accep- 

tation. „ | : 
Fit, Time in general is commonly taken for 


ſo much of infinite duration, as is meaſured out 


by, and co-exiſtent with the exiſtence and mo- 
tions of the great bodies of the univerſe, as far as 
we know any thing of them: and in this ſenſe 


time begins and ends with the frame of this fen- 


| ſible world, as in theſe phraſes before mentioned, 
before all time, or when time fhall be no more. 
PL. aCE likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that portion 


of infinite ſpace, which is poflefled by, and com- 


prehended within the material world; and is there- 
py diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of expanſion; though 
this may more properly be called EXTENSION 
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than place. Within theſe two are confined, and 
by the obſervable parts of them are meaſured and 
determined the particular time or duration, and 
the particular extenſion and place of all corporeal 
beings. 1 3 
(7. Secondly, Sometimes the word TIME is u- 
ſed in a larger ſenſe, and is applied to parts of that 
infinite duration, not that were really diſtinguiſhed 
and meaſured out by this real exiſtence and perio- 


dical motions of bodies that were appointed from 
the beginning to be for figns and for ſeaſons, and 


for days and years, and are accordingly our mea- 
ſures of time; but ſuch other portions too of that 


infinite uniform duration, which we, upon any 
occahon, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of 


meaſured time; and ſo conſider them as bounded 


nnd determined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
creation, or fall of the angels, was at the beginning 
ol the Julian period, we ſhould ſpeak properly e- 
nough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, it 


isa longer time ſince the creation of angels, than 
the creation of the world, by 7640 years: where- 


by we would mark out ſo much cf that undiitiv=e _ 

guiſled duration, as we fuppoſe equal to, and 

would have admitted 7640 annual revolutions of 
the ſun, moving at the rate it now does. And 

| thus likewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of place, di- 


ſtance, or bulk, in the great inane beyond the con- 
fines of the world, when we conſider ſo much of 


that ſpace as is equal to, or capable to receive a 
| body of any aſſigned dimenſions, as a cubic foot; 


or do ſuppoſe a point in it, at ſuch a certain di- 
ſtance from any part of the univerſe. 


$8. Where and ⁊uben are queſtions belonging 


to all finite exiſtences, and are by us always rec- 


koned from ſome known parts of this ſenſible 


A a 2 
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world, and from ſome certain epochs marked out 


to us by the motions obſervable in it. Without 


ſome ſuch fixed parts or periods, the order of 
things would be loſt, to our ſinite underſtandings, 
in the boundleſs invariable occans of duration and 
expanhan ; which comprehend in them all finite 
beings, and, in their full extent, belong only to 
the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, 


that we comprehend them not, and do ſo often 


find our thoughts at a loſs, when we would con- 
der them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as an 

way attributed to the ſirſt incomprehenſible Being, 
But when applied to any particular finite beings, 


the extenſion of any body is ſo much of that in- 
| finite ſpace, as the bulk of that body takes up, | 
And place is the poſition of any body, when con- 
idercd at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As 


tlie idea of the particular duration of any thing, is 


an idea of that portion of infinite duration, which 
_ paſſes during the exiſtence of that thing; ſo the ] 
_ time when the thing exiſted is the idea of that ſpace 


of duration, which paſicd between ſome known 


and fixed period of duration, and the being of 


that thing. One ihews the diitance of the extre- 
mities of the bulk, or exiitence of the ſame thing, 


as that it is a foot ſquare, or laſted two years; 
the other ſhews the diſtance of it in place, or ex- 
iſtence from other fixed points of ſpace or dura- 
tion; as that it was in the middle of Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, or the firit degree of Taurus, and in 


che year of our Lord 1671, or the foooth year of 


the Julian period: all which diſtances we meaſure | 
by preconceived ideas of certain lengths of ſpace _ 
and duration, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; 
and in the other, minutes, days, and years, Sc. 
9 9. There is one thing more, wherein ſpe | 
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and duration have a great conformity i that is, 
though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our im- 
ple ideas, yet none of the diſtinct 1deas we me 
of either is without all manner of compoſition “ 

it is the very nature of both of them to conſiſt of 
parts : but their parts being all of the fame kind, 
and without the mixture of any other idea, 3 
der them not from having a place amongſt ſimple 
ideas. Could the mind, as in number, come to 
ſo ſmall a part of extcafon and duration, as exclu- 
ded diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the in- 
diviſible unit, or idea; by repetition of which, 
it would make its more enlarged ideas of extenſion 


It has been objected to Mr Locke, that if ſpace 
conſiſts of parts, as it is confefled in this place, he 
ſhould not have reckoned it in the number of {imple 
ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what 
he ſays elſewhere, that a ſimple idea is unc ompounded, 
and contains in it nothing but one waifor iu appearaitie, 
gr concepiion of the mind, and ts net diſtingui ſh- 
able into different ideas *. It is farther objected, 
that Mr Locke hath not given, in the ſecond chapter 
ol the ſecond book, where he begins to ſpeak of ſizzple 
ideas, an exact def foition of what he underſtands by 
the word SIMPLE IDEAS. To theſe difficulties Mr 
Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the liſt, he de- 
clares, that he has not treated this lubject 1 in an or- 
der derfes tly ſcholaſtic, having not had much familia» 
rity with thoſeſort of books during the writing of his, 
and not remembering at all the method in which they 
are written; and therefore his readers ought not to 

expect definitions regularly placed at the beginning of 
each new ſubject. Mr Locke contents himlelf to em- 
_ ploy the principal terms rhat he uſes, fo that from his 
{ weof them the reader may ealily comprehend what he 85 
5 * a 3 
ks Book fn ch. 2. 8 
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and duration. But fince the mind is not able to 
frame an idea of any ſpace without parts, inſtead 


thereof it makes uſe of the common meaſures, 
which by familiar uſe, in each country, have im- 
printed themſelves on the memory, (as inches and 
feet, or cubits and paraſangs; and ſo ſeconds, 
minutes, hours, days, and years, in duration); the 
mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch ideas as theſe, as 
ſimple ones; and theſe are the component parts of 
larger ideas, which the mind, upon occaſion, 
makes by the addition of ſuch known lengths, 


which it is acquainted with. On the other fide, 


means by them. But with reſpect to the term ſimple 
idea, he has had the good luck to define that in the 
place cited in the objection ; and therefore there is no 


reaſon to ſupply that defect. The queſtion then is to | 
know, whether the idea of extenſion agrees with this 
_ definition ? Which will effectvally agree to it, if it 
be underſtood in the ſenſe which Mr Locke had prin- 
cipally in his view; for that compoſition which he 
deſigned to exclude in that definition, was a compo* 


ſition of different ideas in the mind, and not a com- 
_ Poſition of the ſame kind, in a thing whole effence 
_ conſiſts in having parts of the ſame kind, where you 


can never come to a part entirely exempted from this 
compoſition. So that if the idea of exten ſion conſiſts 


in having partes extra partes, (as the ſchools ſpeak), 
it is always, in the ſenſe of Mr Locke, a ſimple idea; 


becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes, cannot 


be reſolved into two other ideas. For the remainder 


of the objection made to Mr Locke, ' with reſpect to 
the nature of extenſion, Mr Locke was aware of it, as 
may be ſeen in chap. xv. { 9. of the ſecond book, 

Where he ſays, that the leaſt portion of ſpace or ex- 


tenſion, whereof we have a clear and diftin& idea, 
may perhaps be the fitteſt to be conſidered by us as 


a ſimple idea of that kind, out of which our complex 
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wee ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of either is | 
looked on as an unit in number, when the mind 


by diviſion would reduce them into leſs frac- 


tions. Though on both ſides, both in addition 
| anddiviſion, either of ſpace or duration, when the 


idea under confideration becomes very big, or 
very ſmall, its preciſe bulk becomes very obſcure 


and confuſed and it is the number of its repeated 


additions, or divifions, that alone remains clear 
and diſtinct, as will eaſily appear to any one who 
will let his thoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion 


of ſpace, or diviſibility of matter. Every part of 
duration is duration too; and every part of ex- 
| modes of ſpace and extenſion are made up. So that, 
according to Mr Locke, it way very fitly be called a 


ſimple idea, fince it is the leaſt idea of ſpace that the 


mind can form to itſelf, and that cannot be divided 
by the mind into any leſs, whereof it has in itſelf any 
determinate perception. From whence it follows, 
that it is to the mind one ſizp/e idea; and that is ſuf- 


ficient to take away this objection; for it is not the 
deſign of Mr Locke, in this place, to diſcourſe of any 


| thing but concerning the ideas of the mind. But if 
this is not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr Locke 
bath nothing more to add, but that if the idea of 
extenſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree 
| with the defiuition that he has given of thoſe ſimple 


ideas, ſo that it differs in ſome manner from all o- 
thers of that kind, he thinks it is better to leave it 
there, expoled to this difficulty, than to make a new 
diviſion in his favour. It is enough for Mr Locke 
that his meaning can be underſtood. It is very com- 
mon to obſerve intelligible diſcourſes ſpoiled by too 
much ſubtilty in nice diviſions. We ought to put 
things together as well as we can, doctrinæ cauſa ; 


but, after all, ſeveral things will be bundled up toge- : 


| Ker under our terms and ways of ſpeaking. 
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tenſion is extenſion; both of them capable of 
addition or diviſion im i,ʒuum. But the leaſt 


portions of either of them, whereof we have 
clear and diſtinct ideas, may, perhaps, be fitteſt 


to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple ideas of | 


that kind, out of which our complex modes of 
ſpace, extenſion, and duration, are made up, and 
into which they can again be diſtinckly reſolved. 
Such a ſmall part in duration may be called a 


moment, and is the time of one idea in our minds, 


in the train of their ordinary ſucceſſion there, 
The other wanting a proper name, I know not 


whether I may be allowed to call a /en/ible point, 


meaning thereby the leaſt particle of matter or 


ſpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a 


minute, and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than 
thirty ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is the 
centre. 


9 10. Expanſion and duration aw this 6 5 
ther agreement, that though they are both conſi- 


dered by us as having parts; yet their parts are 

not ſeparable one from another, no not even in 
thought: though the parts of bodies, from whence 
we take our meaſure of the one, and the parts of 


motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of ideas in our 


minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the 
other, may be interrupted and ſeparated; as the 


one 1s often by reſt, and the other is by ſleep, F 


which we call reſt too. | 
96 11. But there is this maniſci difference be- 
tween them, that the ideas of length, which we 


have of expanſion, are turned every way, and ſo | 
make figure, and breadth, and thickneſs ; but du- 


ration is but, as it were, the length of one {treight 
line, extended in 7nfinitum, not capable of multi- 


_ plicity, variation, or figure; but is one common _ 
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meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein al! 
things, whillt they exiſt, equally partake, For 
| this preſent moment is common to all things that 
| are now in being, and equally comprehends that 
part of their exiſtence, as much as if they were all 
but one ſingle being; and we may truly ſay, they 
all exiſt in the ſame moment of time. Whether 
angels and ſpirits have any analogy to this, in re- 
ſpect of expanſion, is beyond my comprehenſion : 
and, perhaps, for us, who have underſtandings 
and comprehenſions ſuited to our own preſervation, 


| and the ends of our own being, but not to the 


| reality and extent of all other beings, it is near 
{ as hard to conceive any exiſtence, or to have an 
idea of any real being, with a perfect negation 
ol all manner of expanſion as it is to have the 
idea of any real exiſtence, with a perfect negation 
of all manner of duration. And therefore what 
ſpirits have to do with ſpace, or how they com- 
municate in it, we know not. All that we know 
is, that bodies do each fingly poſſeſs its proper 

portion of it, according to the extent of ſolid 
parts; and thereby exclude all other bodies from 
having any ſhare in that particular portion of ſpace, 
uhilſt it remains there. 1 | 

ſ 12. Duration and time, which is a part of 
it, is the idea we have of periſhing diſtance, of 
which no two parts exiſt together, but follow each 
other in ſucceſſion as expanſion is the idea of laſt- 
ing diſtance, all whoſe parts exiſt together, and are 
not capable of fucceſhon. And therefore though 
we cannot conceive any duration without ſucceſ- 
| fron, nor can put it together in our thoughts that 
any being does not exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at 
once more than the preſent moment of duration; 
Jet we can conceive the eternal duration of tlie 
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Almighty, far different from that of man, or any 
other ſinite being: becauſe man comprehends not 


in his knowledge or power, all paſt and future 
things: his thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he 


knows not what to-morrow will bring forth. What 
is once paſt he can never recal; and what is 


yet to come, he cannot make preſent. What I 


ſay of man, I ſay of all finite beings, who, though 
they may far exceed man in knowledge and power, 
yet are no more than the meant creature, in 


compariſon with Gor himſelf. Finite of any 
magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite, 
Gop's infinite duration being accompanied with 
infinite knowledge and infinite power, he ſees all 


things palt and 29 come; and they are no more 
diſtant from his knowledge, no farther removed 
from his ſight, than the preſent : they all lie under 
the ſame view; and there is nothing which he 


cannot make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For 


the exiſtence of all things depending upon his good 
pleafure, all things exiſt every moment that he 
thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, ex- 


panſion and duration do mutually embrace and 
comprehend each other; every part of ſpace being 
in every part of duration, and every part of du- 

ration in every part of expanſion. Such a combi- 
nation of two diſtinct ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce 
to be found in all that great variety we do or can 


conceive, and may afford matter to farther ſpecu= 


lation, 


N = 8 — 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of NuUwmBER. 


{ 1, Number the ſimpleſt and męſi univerfal idea. 
{ 2. Its modes made by addition. \ 3. Each made 
Hind. 4. Therefore demonſl rations in num- 
bers the moſt preciſe. d 5, 6. Names neceſſury 
to numoers. 9 7. 719 children number not 
earlier. \ 8. Number ee meaſurables. 


91. MoxgsrT all the ideas we have, as there 


is none ſuggeiled to the mind by more 
ways, ſo there is none more {imple than that of 
UNITY, or One: it has no thadow of variety or 


compoſition in it: every object our ſenſes are em 


ployed about, every idea in our underſtandings, 


every thought of our minds, brings this idea long 
with it. And therefore it is the molt inti mate to 


our thoughts, as well as it is in its agreement to 


all other things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. 
For number applies itſeif to men, angels, actions, 


| thoughts, every thing that eicher doth exiſt, or 


r r - 


can be imagined. 

2. By repeating this dex in our minds, and 
adding the repetitions together, we come by the 
complex ideas of the modes of it. Thus by add- 
ing one to one, we have the complex idea of a 
couple: by putting twelve units together, we 
have the complex idea of a dozen, and of a [core 
ora million, or any other number. 


3. The ſemple modes of number are of all other 


the molt diſtinct; every the lealt variation, which 


l5 an unit, waking each combination as clear'y 
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different from that which approacheth neareſt wo. 
it, as the molt remote; two being as diſtinct from 


one, as two hundred; and the ideas of two, as 
diſtinct from the idea of three, as the magnitude 
of the whole earth is from that of a mite. This 


is not fo in other ſimple modes, in which it is not 


ſo eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible, for us to diſtinguiſh 


| betwixt two approaching ideas, which yet are re- 
ally different. For who will undertake to find a 
difference between the white of this paper, and 


that of the next degree to it? Or can form di- 
ſtinct ideas of every the leaſt excefs in extenſion? 


$ 4. The clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of each 


mode of number from all others, even thoſe that 


approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that de- 
mon{trations in numbers, if they are not more e- 
vident and exact than in extenſion, f et they are 
more general in their uſe, and more determinate 


in their application. Becauſe the ideas of num- 


bers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than in 
extenſion; where every equality and exceſs are 
not ſo eaſy to be obſerved or meatured z becauſe 


our thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any deter- 
mined ſmallueſs, bey nd which it cannot go, as 


an unit; and therefore the quantity or proportion 


of any the leuſt exceſs cannot be qiſcovered: which 
is clear otherwiſ2 in number, where, as has been 


| ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from 


.. 0000, 2 zh 91 be the next immediate exceſs 


— ————— 


to 90. But it is not ſo in extenſion, where what- 


ſocver is more than juſt a foot, or an inch, is not 


_ diſtinguiſhable from the ſtandard of a foot, or an 


en and in lines, which appear of an equal 


length, one may be longer than the other by in- 
nume rable parts: nor can any one aſſign an angle, 
5 which ſhall be the next biggeſt t to a richt o one. 
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$5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, the 


idea of an unit, and joining it to another unit, 
we make therefore one collective idea, marked by 


the name teu. And whoſoever can do this, and 


proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt col- 


ective idea which he had of any number, and 


give a na. ne to it, may count, or have ideas for | 
ſeveral collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one from 


mother, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for 


following numbers, and a memory to retain that 
ſeries, with their ſeveral names: all numeration 
being but {till the adding of one unit more, and 


giving to the whole together, as comprehended 


in one idea, a new or diſtinct name or ſign, 


_ whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, 
and diftinzuiſh it from every ſmaller or greater 


multitude of units. So that he that can add one 


do one, and fo to two, and to go on with his tale, 
taking ſtill with him the diſtinc names belonging 
to every progreſſion; and fo again, by fubtrad- 
ing an unit from each collection, retreat and leſ- 


ſen them, is capable cf all the ideas of numbers, 
within the compafs of his language, or for which 


he hath names, though not, perhaps, of more. 
| For the ſeveral ſimple modes of numbers, being uf 
our minds but fo many combinations of units, 
which have no variety, nor are capable of any o- 

ther diſſerence but, more or leſs, names or marks 


for each diſtinct combinatioꝑ; ſeem mare neceſſa- 


ry, than in any other fort 0: ideas. For without 
ſuch names or marks, we can hardly well make 


uſe of numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where the 


combination 1s made up of any great multitude. 
of units; which put together without a name or 


mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe collection, will 
hardly be kept from being a heap in conſuſion. 


V OL. 1. Z B b 
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6 6. This I think to be the reaſon why ſome 


Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were other. 
wiſe of quick and rational parts enough), could 


not, as we do, by any means count to a loo; 

nor had any diſtinct idea of that number, though 
they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their 
language being ſcanty, and accommodated only to 


the few neceflaries of a needy ſimple life, unac- 


quainted either with trade or mathematics, had 


no words in it to ſtand for 1000; fo that when 
they were diſcourſed with of thoſe greater num- 
bers, they would ſthew the hairs of their head, to 
expreſs a great multitude, which they could not 
number; which inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from 
their want of names. The 'Cououpinambos had no 


names for numbers above 5; any number beyond 


that they made out by ſhewing their fingers, and the 
fingers of others who were preſent“: and I doubt 
not but we ourſelves might diſtinctly number in 
words a great deal farther than we uſually do, 


would we find out but ſome fit denomination to 


ſignify them by; whereas, in the way we take 
now to name them, by millions of millions of mil- 


lions, &c. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at 


molt four and twenty decimal progreſſions, with- 


out confufion. But to ſhew how much diſtinct 
names conduce to our well reckoning, or having 
_ uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet all theſe fol- 


lowing figures, as the marks of one number: v. g. 


IE oftilions. ſeptilicns. ſextilions. quin 'trilions. 
57324. 162486. 345096. 437918 423147. 
len trulions. biliens. millions. units. 


248106. 235421. 261734 368 149. 623137. 


* Hiſtoire d'un voyage lait en la terre du Brasil, 
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yer Jean de Lery, c. xx. 25 
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The ordinary way of naming this number in Eng. 


liſh, will be the often repeating of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 


lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the deno- 
mination of the ſecond fix figures). In which way, 


it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing no- 


tions of this number: but whether, by giving e- 


very fix figures a new and orderly denomination, 


theſe, and perhaps a great many more figures, in 


progreſlion, might not eaſily be counted diſtinct- 


Iy, and ideas of them both got more eaſily to our- 


{:lves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave 
it to be conſidered. This I mention only, to 


ſhew how neceilary diſtinct names are to number- 
ing, without pretending to introduce new ones 


of my invention. - - ES 
$7. Thus children, either for want of names 


to mark the ſeveral progreſſions of numbers, or 


not having yet the faculty to collect ſcattered ideas 
into complex ones, and range them in a regular 
order, and ſo retain them in their memories, as is 


neceſſary to reckoning, do not begin to number 
very early, nor proceed in it very far or ſteadily, 


| tilla good while after they are well furniſhed with 


good ſtore of other ideas; and one may often ob- 
ſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, 
before they can tell twenty. And ſome, through 
the default of their memories, who cannot retain 
the ſeveral combinations of numbers, with their 


names annexed in their diſtin orders, and the 


dependence of ſo long a train of numeral progreſ— 
lions, and their relation one to another, are not 


able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly go 
wer any moderate ſeries of numbers. For he that 
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will count twenty, or have any-idea of that 


number, muſt know, that nineteen went be— 


fore, with the diſtinct name or ſign of every 


one of them, as they ſtand marked in their or- 
der; for where-ever this fails, a gap is made, the 
chain breaks, and the progreſs in numbering can 


70 no farther... So that to reckon right, it is re- 
quires, 1. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully 


two ideas, which are different one from another 
only by the addition or ſubtraction of one unit. 


2. That it retain in memory the names or marks 
of the ſeveral combinations from an unit to that 
number; and that not confuſcdly, and at random, 


but in that exact order that the numbers follow 


one another: in either of which, if it trips, the 
hole bulinefs of numbering will be diſturbed, 
220 there will remain only the confuſed idea of 


multitude, but the ideas neceſſary to diſtinct nu- 
meration will not be attained to. 

98. This farther is obſervable in number, taat 
it is that which the mind makes uſe of in meaſu- 
ring all things, that by us are meaſurable, which 
_ principally are cpar/; 0 on and duration; and our 
idea of infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems 


to be nothing but the infinity of number. For 


what elſe are our ideas of eternity. and immenſity, 


but the repeated additions of certain ideas of ima- 


gined parts of duration and expanſion, with the 
infinity of number, in which we can come to no 
end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, 
number, of all other our ideas, moſt clearly furniſh- 
es us with, as is obvious to every oe. For let a 
man collect into one ſum as great a number as he 


pleaſes, this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens 
not one Jot the power of 0 agding to it, Or vrings 
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him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock 
of number, where ſtill there remains as much to 
be added, as if none were taken out. And this 
endleſs ads, or addibility, (if any one like the 
word better) of numbers, fo apparent to the mind, 
is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtinct Yet of inſinity: of which more in 
the following chapter. 


8 Bb 3 : 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of InrixIT Y. 


Cr. Infinity, in its original intention attributed 5 
ſpace, duration, and number. F. 2. The idea of 
fJanite 2255 ly found. F. 3. How we come by the | 
idea of infinity. $ 4. Our idea of ſpace bound- 
leſs. F. 5. . % of duration. g 6. Why other 
ideas are not capable of infinity. $ 7. Difference 


between infinity of ſpace, and ſpace infinite. 
$8. We have no idea of infinite ſpace. gg. 


Number affords us the cleareſt idea of infinity. 
4 10, 11. Our different conception of infinity of 
number, agree and expanſion. g 12. Infonite | 
atviſibility. F 13, 14. No pofetive idea of infinite. 
915. W * is pgſitive, what negative, in our 
idea of infinite. 6 17. We have no poſitive 4 
idea of an infinite duration. F 18. No poſitive 
iclea of infinite ſpace. F 19. What is pofitive, what 
negative, in our idea of infinite. 8 20. Some 
think they have a pofutive idea of eternity, and not 
of infinite ſpace. 9 21. Suppoſed poſitrve ideas of 
infinity, cauſe of miſtakes. F 22. All theſe teas 
* e and 3 


5 1. LIE that would know what kind of idea 

L it is, to which we give the name of 
18 FINITY, cannot do it better than by conſider- 
ing to what infinity is by the mind more immedi- 
ately attributed, and then how the mind comes to 
frame it. | 
Finite and infinite; 8 to me ta be looked up⸗ 

on n by the mind as the modes of * and to 
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de attributed primarily in their firſt deſignation | 
only to thoſe things which have parts, and are 
| capable of increaſe or diminution, by the addition 
or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part: and ſuch are 
| the ideas of ſpace, duration, and number, which 
ve have conſidered in the foregoing chapters. It 
is true, that we cannot but be aſſured, that the 
great Gop, of whom, and from whom are all 
things, is e er infinite. But yet, 
when we apply to that firft and ſupreme Being, 
our idea of infinite, in our weak and narrow 
| thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpect of his du- 
ration and ubiquity; and, I think, more figura- 
1 tively to his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, and 
other attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible 
and incomprehenſible, c. For when we call 
them infinite, we have no other idea of this infl- 
nity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on, 
and imitation of that number or extent of the 
acts or objects of Gop's power, wiſdom, and 
_ goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, 
or ſo many, which theſe attributes will not alwa 
{ furmount and exceed, let us multiply them in our 
thoughts as far as we can, with all the infinit 
of endleſs number. I do not pretend to ſay how 
} theſe attributes are in Go, who is infinitely be- 
yond the reach of our narrow capacities: they do, 
without doubt, contain in them all poſſible per- 
{ feftion : but this, I ſay, is our way of conceiving 
| them, and theſe our ideas of their infinity. 
$2. Finite, then, and infinite, being by the 
mind looked on as modifications of expanſion and 
duration, the next thing to be confidered, is, 
bow the mind comes by them. As for the idea of 
Fnite, there is no great difficulty. The obvious 
; Portions of extenſion, that affect our tenſes, car- 
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ry with them into the mind the idea of finite: and 
the ordinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we 

meaſure time and duration, as hours, days, and 


years, are bounded lengths. The difficulty is, how _ 


we come by thoſe boundleſs ideas of eternity and 
immenſity, ſince the objects which we converſe 
with come ſo much ſhort of any approach or 
proportion to that largeneſs. es. 

$ 3- Every one, that has any idea of any ſtated 


lengths of ſpace, as a foot, finds that he can re. 


peat that idea; and joining it to the former, make 
the idea of two foot; and by the addition of a 
third, three foot, and ſo on, without ever co- 
ming to an end of his addition, whether of the 

ſame idea of a foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling 
it, or any other idea he has of any length, as a 


mile, or diameter of the earth, or of the orbis mag- 


nut for whichſoever of theſe he takes, and how 
often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multi- 
' plies it, he finds, that after he has continued his 


_ doubling in his thoughts, and enlarged his idea { fi 


as much as he pleaſes, he has no more reaſon to 
| ſtop, nor is one jot nearer the end of ſuch addi- 
tion, than he was at firit ſetting out; the power of 


enlarging his idea of ſpace by farther additions } 


remaining ſtil. the ſame, he hence takes the idea 
of infinite ſpace. = 5 15 55 5 | 0 | 
F J. This, I think, is the way whereby the 


mind gets the idea of infinite ſpace. It is a quite 


different conſideration to examine, whether the 
mind has the idea of ſuch a boundleſs ſpace aCtu- 
ally exiſting, ſince our ideas are not always proofs 
of the exiſtence of things; but yet, ſince this 
comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that 
We are apt to think, that ſpace in itſelf is actually 
boundleſs, to which imagination the idea of ſpace 
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or expanſion of itſelf naturally leads us. For it 
being conſidered by us, either as the extenſion of 
body, or as exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid 
matter taking it up, (for of ſuch a void ſpace we 
have not only the idea, but I have proved, as | 
think, from the motion of body, its neceflary ex- 
tence), it is impoſſible the mind ſhould be ever 
able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be topped 
any-where in its progreſs in this ſpace, how tar 
ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds made. 
| with body, even adamantine walls, are fo far fron 
putting a ftop to the mind in its farther progrets 
in fpace and extenſion, that it rather facilitates 
and enlarges it : for fo far as that body reaches, 
ſo far no one can doubt of extenſion ; and when 
ve are come to the utmoſt extremity of body, 
- whatis there, that can there put a ſtop, and ſitisty 
the mind that it is at the end of ſpace, when it per- 
ceeives that it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that 
body itſelf can move into it? For if it be neceſ- 
ſary for the motion of body that there ſhould de 
| anempty ſpace, though ever ſo little, here amongit 
bodies; and if it be poſſible for body to move in or 
through that empty ſpace, nay, it is impothble for 
my particle of matter to move but into an empty 
{ fpace, the ſame poſſibility of a body's moving into a 
void ſpace, beyond the utmoſt bounds of body, as 
well as into a void ſpace, interſperſed amongſt bo- 
dies, will always remain clear and evident, the idea 
of empty pure ſpace, whether within or beyond the 
confines of all bodies, being exactly the fame, dif- 


fering not in nature, though in bulk; and there be- 


ing nothing to hinder body from moving into it; 
ſo that where-ever the mind places itſelf by any 
| thought, either amongſt or remote from all bodies, 
| can, in this uniform idea of ſpace, no-where 
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part of it, to be actually infinite. 


$5. As by the power we find in ourſelves of 
repeating, as often as we will, any idea of ſpace, 


we get the idea of immenſity; fo, by being able 


to repeat the idea of any length of duration, we 


have in our minds, with all the endleſs addi. 


tion of number, we come by the idea of eternity, 
For we find in ourſelves, we can no more come. 


toan end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can come 


to the end of number, which every one perceives 


he cannot. But here again, it is another que- 


ſtion, quite different from our having an idea of e- 
ternity, to know whether there were any real be- 


ing, whoſe duration has been eternal. 


And as to 


this, I fay, he that conſiders ſomething now ex= | 


iſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal. 
But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall 
ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome o- 


ther conſiderations of our idea of infinity. 
9. 6 If it be fo, that our idea of infinity be got 


from the power we obſerve in ourſelves, of re- 


peating without cad our own ideas, it may be de- 


manded, why we do not attribute infinity to other 


ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; 
ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated 
in our minds as the other; and yet no-body ever 
thinks of infinite /weetne/7, or infinite whiteneſs, 


though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, 
as frequently as thoſe of a yard or a day? To 


which I anſwer, all the ideas that are conſidered 
as having parts, and are capable of increaſe by the 
addition of any equal or leſs parts, afford us by 


their repetition the idea of infinity; becauſe with 
this endleſs repetition, there is continued an en- 


Book II. 
find any bounds, any end; and fo muſt neceſſari. 
ly conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each 
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gargement, of which there can be no end. But 
in other ideas it is not fo; for to the largeſt idea 
of extenſion or duration that I at preſent have, 


| the addition of any the leaſt part makes an increaſe; 
but to the perfecteſt idea 1 have of the whiteſt 


whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or equal white- 
neſs, (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 


the idea), it makes no increaſe, and enlarges not 


my idea at all; and therefore the different ideas 
of whiteneſs, c. are called degrees. For thoſe 
ideas that conſiſt of parts, are capable of being 


augmented by every addition of the leaſt part; but 


if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of 


1 ſnow yielded yeſterday to your fight, and another 
idea of white from another parcel of ſnow you ſee 


* 


to-day, and put them together in your mind, they 


embody, as it were, and run into one, and the 


idea of whiteneſs is not at all increaſed; and if we 


add a lets degree of whiteneſs to a greater, we are 
fo far from increafing, that we diminith it. Thoſe 


deas that couſiſt not of parts, cannot be augment- 


ed to what proportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched 
beyond what they have received by their ſenſes; but 


ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of in- 
create by repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an 
endleſs room for more; nor can we conceive any- 
where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, 
and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead our minds towards 
the thought of infinity. | . 


7. Though our idea of infinity ariſe from the 


: ' ntemplation of quantity, and the endleſs in- 
ereaſe the mind is able to make in quantity, by the 


repeated additions of what portions thereof it 


pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great confuſion in 


our thoughts, when we join infinity to any ſup- 
poſed idea of omar the mind can be thought to 
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have, and ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite 


quantity, viz. an infinite ſpace, or an infinite 
duration: for our idea of infinity being, as [ 


think, an endleſs growing idea, but the idea of 

any quantity the mind has, being at that time ter- 
minated in that idea, (for be it as great as it will, 

it can be no greater than it is), to jo infinity toit, 
is to adjuſt a ſtanding meaſure to a growing bulk; 


and therefore I think it is not an inſigniſicant . 
tilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diltinguiſh ] 
between the idea of the infinity of ſpace, and the | 


idea of a ſpace infinite: the firit is nothing but a 
ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind, over 


What repeated ideas of ſpace it pleaſes; but to 


have actually in the mind the idea of a ſpace infi- 
nite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed over, 


and actually to have a view of all thoſe repeated 


ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition can ne- 
ver totally repreſent to it; which carries in it a 
plain contradiction. | 


98. This perhaps will be a little 8 if 


we conſider it in numbers. The infinity of num- 
bers, to the end of whoſe addition every one per- 
ceives there is no approach, cafily appears to any 
one that reflects on it: but how clear ſocver this 


_ lea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing 


yet more evident, than the abſurdity of the ac- 


tual idea of an infinite number. Whatſoever po- 


ſitive ideas we have in our minds of any ſpace, 
duration, or number, let them be ever ſo great, 
they are ſtill finite; but when wie ſuppoſe an in- 


exhauſtible remainder, from which we remove all 


bounds, and wherein we allow the mind an end- 
lefs progreſhon of thought, without ever com- 


pleting the idea, there we have our idea of infini- 


ry 3 which, though! it lzers to be Pretty clear, when 
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de conſider nothing elfe in it but the negation 
of an end, yet when we would frame in our minds 
| the idea of an infinite ſpace or duration, that idea is 


very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up 
of two parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 
For, let a man frame in his mind an idea of any 
ſpace or number, as great as he will; it is plain, 


| the mind reſts and terminates in that idea; which 


is contrary to the idea of mfnity, which conſiſts 


in a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion. And therefore, 
| I think, it is that we are fo eaſily confounded, 


when we come to argue and reaſon about infinite 
ſpace or duration, Wc. Becaule the parts of ſuch 
an idea, not being perceived tc be, as they are, 


| inconfiſtent, the one fide or other always per- 


plexes whatever conſequences we draw from the 


| other, as an idea of motion not paſling on, would 
| perplex any one, who ſhould argue from ſuch 
mn idea, which is not better than an idea of 


motion at reit; and ſuch another ſeems to me 
to be the idea of a ſpace, or (which is the 
ſame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a ſpace or 


| number, which the mind actually has, and fo 
{ news and terminates in; and of a ſpace or num- 


ber, which, in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging 


| and progreſſion, it can in thought never attain to. 
{| For how large ſocver an idea of ſpace I have in 
my mind, it is no larger than it is that inſtant 
that I have it, though I be capable the next in- 
{ ſtant to double it; and ſo on 2 infiniturmn : for 
that alone is infinite which has no bounds; and 
| that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts 
ea find none. = „% è -= 


9. But of all other ideas, it is number, as 1 


{ have ſaid, which, I think, furniſhes us with the 
cleareſt and molt diſtin idea of infinity we are 


Vor. I. e 
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capable of. For even in ſpace and duration, when 


the mind purſues the idea of w it there makes 


uſe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of 
millions and millions of miles, or years, which are 


ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by number from 


running into a confuſed heap, wherein the mind 
loſes itfelf; and when it has added together ag 


many millions, c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths 


of ſpace or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of 
infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible remain. 


der of endleſs addible numbers, which affords no 
proſpect of ſtop or boundary. V 
§ 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 


light into the idea we have of infinity, and diſco- 
ver to us, that it is nothing but the infinity of 
number applied to determinate parts, of which we 
have in our minds the diſtinct ideas, if we conſi- 
der, that number is not generally thought by us 
infinite, whereas duration and extenſion are apt 
to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in num— 
ber we are at one end, as it were: for there being 
in number nothing leſs than an unit, we there 
ſtop, and are at an end; but in addition, or in- 
creaſe of number, we can ſet no bounds: and ſo 
it is like a line, whereof one end terminating with 
us, the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all 


that we can conceive ; but in ſpace and duration 
it is otherwiſe. For in duration, we confider it, 
as if this line of number were extended both ways 


to an inconceivable, indeterminate, and infinite 
length; which is evident to any one, that will 
but reflect on what conſideration he hath of cter- 


nity; which, I ſuppoſe, he will find to be no- 
thing elſe but the turning this infinity of number 
both ways, a parte ante, and a parte paſt, as they 
ſpeak. For, when we would conſider eternity, 
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a parte ante, what do we, but beginning from 
{ ourſelves, and the prefent time we arc in, repeat 
in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, or any 
bother aſſignable portion of duration paſt, with a. 
proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch addition, with all 
the inſinity of number: and when we would con- 
fder eternity a parte pe, we juſt after the ſame 
rate begin from ourſelves, and reckon by multi- 
plied periods yet to come, ſtill extending that line 
of number as before; and thele two being put to- 
gether, are that infinite duration we call eternity ; 
which, as we turn our view either way, forwards 
or backwards, appears infinite, becaute we {till 
turn that way the infinite end of number, i. e. the 

ower {till of adding more. | ED 

( 11. The fame happens allo in ſpace, where- 
in conceiving ourſelves to be, as it were, in the 
centre, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indetermi- 
nable lines of number; and reckoning any way from 
ourſelves, a yard, mile, diameter of the earth, or 
orbis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add 
others to them as often as we will; and having 
no more reaſon to ict bounds to thoſe repeated 
- 1deas, than we have to ſet bounds to number, we 

have that indeterminable idea of immenſ/ity. 

ſ 12. And fince in any bulk of matter, our 
thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt diviſibility, 
therefore there is an apparent infinity to us alſo in 
that, which has the intinity alſo of number, but 
with this difference, that in the former conſidera— 
tions of the infinity of ſpace and duration, we on- 
ly uſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like 
the diviſion of an unit into its fractions, wherein 
the mind alſo can proceed in ift, as well as 
in the former additions, it being indeed but the 
addition {till of new numbers: though in the ad- 


„ 
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dition of the one, we can have no more the poſi. 
tive idea of a ſpace infinitely great, than in the di- 


viſion of the other, we can have rhe idea of a bo. 
dy infinitely little ; our idea of infinity being, ag 


1 may fay, a growing and fugitive idea, till in 


a boundleſs progreſhon, that can ſtop no-where. 
9 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find any 
one ſo abſurd, as to ſay he has the poſitive ides 


of an actual infinite number; the infinity where. 


of lies only in a power ſtill of adding any combi- 
nation of units to any former number, and that 
as long and as much as one will; the like alſo be- 


ing in the infinity of ſpace and duration, which 
power leaves always to the mind room for endleſs 


additions; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they 
have poſitive ideas of infinite duration and ſpace, 


It would, I think, be enough to deſtroy any fuch 


poſitive idea of infinite, to alk him that has it, 


whether he could add to it or no; which would 
eaſily ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive idea. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive idea of any 


ſpace or duration, which is not made up of, and 


commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet or 


yards, or days and years, which are the common 
meaſures whereof we have the ideas in our minds, 
and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe 
| ſort of quantities. And therefore, ſince an idea 

of infinite ſpace or duration mult needs be made 


up of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity 


than that of number, capable ſtill of farther ad- 
dition; but not an actual poſitive idea of a num- 


ber infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that the | 


addition of finite things together (as are all 


lengths, whereof we have the poſitive ideas) can 
never otherwiſe produce the idea of infinite, than 
as number does; which conſiſting of additions of 
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finite units one to another, ſuggeſts the idea of 


infinite, only by a power we find we have of ſtill 
increaſing the ſum, and adding more of the fame 
kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of 
ſuch progreihon. _ e ee 
14. They who would prove their idea of in- 


finite to be poſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a plea- 
fant argument, taken from the negation of an end 


which being negative, the negation of it is poſitive. 
He that conſiders, that the end is in body, but the 
extremity or ſuperficies of that body, will not, 
perhaps, be forward to grant, that the end is a 
bare negative: and he that perceives the end of his 
pen is black or white, will be apt to think, that 
the end is ſomething more than a pure negation. 
Nor is it, when apphed to duration, the bare ne- 


| gation of exiſtence, but more properly the laſt 


moment of it. But if they will have the end to 
be nothing but the bare negation of exiſtence, 1 
am ſure they cannot deny but the beginning 
is the firſt inſtant of being, and is not by any bo- 
dy conceived to be a bare negation; and therefore, 


dy their own argument, the idea of eternal a parte 


ante, or of a duration without a beginning, is but 
a negative idea. 9 | 
( 15. The idea of infinite, has, I confeſs, 
fomething of poſitive in all thoſe things we apply 
to it. When we would think of infinite ſpace or 
duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very 
large idea, as, perhaps, of millions of ages, or miles, 
which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral _ 
times. All that we thus amaſs together in our 
thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great 

number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. But 


| what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more 


a poſitive diſtinct notion bf, than a mariner has of 
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the depth of the fea, where, having let down a 
large portion of his ſounding line, he reaches no 
bottom: whereby he knows the depth to be fo 
many fathoms and more; but how much that 
more is, he hath no diſtinct notion at all: and 
could he always fupply new line, and find the 


plummet always ſink without ever ſtopping, he 
would be ſomething in the poſture of the mind 


reaching after a complete and poſitive idea of in- 


finity. In which caſe, let this line be 10, or | 
10,000 fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is 


beyond it; and gives only this confuſed and com- 
parative idea, that this is not all, but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the mind compre. 
bends of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea of: 
but in endeavouring to make it infinite, it being 
always enlarging, always advancing, the idea is 


ſtill imperfect and incomplete. So much ſpace as 
the mind takes a view of in its contemplation of 

_ greatneſs, is a clear picture, and poſitive in the un- 

_ derſtanding : but infinite is ſtill greater. 1. Then, 


the idea of /o much, is pgſitive and clear. 2. The 
idea of greater is alſo clear, but it is but a con- 


parative idea. 3. The idea of /o much greater, as 


cannot be comprehended ; and this is plain nega- 
tive, not poſitive. For he has no pofitive clear 
idea of the largeneſs of any extenſion (whichis that 
ſought for in the idea of infinite) that has not 2 

comprehenſive idea of the dimenſions of it: and 


ſuch no-body, I think, pretends to, in what is in- 
finite. For to fay a man has a poſitive clear idea 


of any quantity, without knowing how great it 


| 38, is as reaſonable as to ſay, he has the poſitive 
clear idea of the number of the ſands on the ſea 
hore, who knows not how many they be, but 
en that they are more chan twenty. For jut 
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| fuck a perfect and poſitive idea has he of an in- 
finite ſpace or duration, who ſays it is larger than 
the extent or duration of 10, 100, looo, or any o- 


cher number of miles, or years, u hereof he has, or 


can have, a poſitive idea; which is all the idea, I 
think, we have of inſinite. So that what lies be- 
pypond our politive idea towards infinity, lies in 
obſcurity ; and has the indeterminate confuſion of 

a negative idea, wherein I know I neither do, 
nor can comprehend all I would, it being too 
large for a finite and narrow capacity: and that can- 
not but be very far from a poſitive complete idea, 
wherein the greateſt part of what I would compre- 
hend, is left out, under the indeterminate inti- 
mation of being ſtill greater. For to ſay, that ha- 
ring in any quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone 

tf * are not yet at the end, 1s only to ſay, 
that that quantity is greater. So that the negation 
of an end in any quantity, is, in other words, only 
to ſay, that it is bigger: and a total negation of 

an end is but carrying this bigger ſtill with 
you, in all the proyreſhons your thoughts ſhall 
make in quantity z and adding this idea of {till 
greater, to all the ideas you have, or can be ſup- 

poſed to have of quantity. Now, whether ſuch 

an idea as that be poſitive, I leave any one to con- 
—_ 4. 

916. 1 aſk thoſe, who ſay they have a poſitive 
idea of eternity, whether their idea of duration in- 
cludes in it ſucceſſion, or not? If it does not, 
they ought to ſhew the difference of their notion 
of duration, when applied to an eternal being, and 
do a finite: ſince, perhaps, there may be others, 
as well as I, who will own to them their weakneſs 


1 of underſtanding in this point; and acknowledge, 


! that the notion they have of duration forces them 
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to conceive, that whatever has duration, is of a 
longer continuance to-day than it was yeſterday, 


If to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they re- | 
cur to the puntun flans of the ſchools, J ſuppoſe 


they will thereby very little mend the matter, or 
help us to a more clear and poſitive idea of infi- 
nite duration, there being nothing more inconcei- 
vable to me, than duration without ſucceſſion. 
Beſides, that pun&um flans, if it ſignify any thing, 
being not quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be. 


long to it. But if our weak apprehenſions cannot 


ſeparate ſucceſſion from any duration whatſoever, 
our idea of eternity can be nothing but of infinite 


ſucceihon of moments of duration, wherein any 


thing does exiſt; and whether any one has, or 


can have a poſitive idea of an actual infinite num- 


ber, I leave him to conſider, till his infinite num- 
ber be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more 
to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt 


he himſelf will think the idea he hath of 1 it, a little | 


too ſcanty for poſitive infinity. 


9 17. I think it unavoidable for every a. 


ing rational creature, that will but examine his 
own, or any other exiſtence, to have the notion 
of an eternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning: 
and ſuch an idea of infinite duration, I am ſure I 
have. But this negation of a beginning, being 


but the negation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives 


me a poſitive idea of infinity; which, whenever 
I endeavour to-extend my thoughts to, I confeſs 


myſelf at a loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear 


comprehenſion of it. 


6 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of 
infinite ſpace, will, when he conſiders it, find that 


he can no more have 2 poſitive idea of the greateſt, 


khan he has of the leaſt ſpace; for in this latter, 
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which ſeems the eaſter of the two, and more with- 
in our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a 
comparative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always 
be leſs than any one, whereof we have the poſi- 
tive idea. All our poſitive ideas of any quantity, 
whether great or little, have always bounds ; 
though our comparative idea, whereby we can al- 
ways add to the one, and take from the other, 
hath no bounds. For that which remains either 
great or little, not rg comprehended in that 
poſitive idea which we have, hes in obſcurity ; 
and we have no other idea of it, but of the power 
of enlarging the one, and diminithing the other, 
without ceaſing. A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon 
bring any particle of matter to indiviſibility, as 
the acuteſt thought of a mathematician: and a2 
\ ſurveyor may as ſoon, with his chain, meaſure out 
infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, by the quickett 
flight of mind, reach it; or by thinking, _—_— 
hend it, which is to have a poſitive idea of it. 


He that thinks ona cube of an inch diameter, has 


Aa clear and poſitive idea of it in his mind, and fa 
can frame one of , , :, and fo on, till he has 
the idea in his thoughts of ſomething very lit- 


tle: but yet reaches not the idea of that incom- 
pirehenſible littleneſs, which diviſion can produce. 


What remains of ſmallneſs, is as far from his 
thoughts, as when he firſt began; and therefore 
be never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive 
idea of that ſmallneſs, which is conſequent to in- 
finite diviſibility. „ ET” 
$19. Every one that looks towards infinity 
does, as I have ſaid, at firſt glance, make ſome ve- 
ry large idea of that which he applies it to, let it 
de ſpace, or duration; and poſſibly he wearies his 
thoughts, by multiplyiag in his mind that firſt 
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large idea : but yet by that he comes no nearer to 


the having a poſitive clear idea of what remains, 


to make up a poſitive infinite, than the country. 
fellow had of the water, which was yet to come, 
and paſs the channel of the river where he ſtood; 


Ruflicus expectat dum tranſeat annis, at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


$ 20. There are ſome I have met with, that 


put fo much difference between infinite duration 


and infinite ſpace, that they perſuade themſelves 


that they have a poſitive idea of. eternity but that 
they have not, nor can have any idea of infinite 
ſpace. The reaſon of which mittake I ſuppoſe 
to be this, that finding by a due contemplation of 


_ cauſes and effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 
ſome cternal being, and ſo to conſider the real 
exiſtence of that being, as taking up and com- 


menſurate to their idea of eternity: but on the 


other fide, not finding it neceſſary, but, on the 
_ contrary, apparently abſurd, that body ſhould 


be infinite, they forwardly conclude they can 


have no idea of infinite ſpace, becauſe they can 


have no idea of infinite matter. Which conſe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected; becauſe 
the exiſtence of matter is no-wife neceſſary to 

the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than the exiſt- 
ence of motion, or the ſun, is neceſſary to dura- 
tion, though duration uſes to be meaſured by it: 


and I doubt not but a man may have the idea of 
10,000 miles ſquare, without any body fo big, 
as well as the idea of 10,000 years, without any 


body fo old. It feems as eaſy to me to have the 


idea of ſpace empty of body, as to think of the 


capacity of a buſhel without corn, or the hollow of 
a nut-thell without a kernel in it: it being no more 
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neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid body 
infinitely extended, becauſe we have an idea of 
the infinity of ſpace, than it is neceſſary that the 
world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an idea 
of infinite duration : and why ſhould we think 
our idea of infinite ſpace requires the real exiſt- 
ence of matter to ſupport it, when we find, that 
we have as clear an 1dea of infinite duration to 
come, -as we have of infinite duration paſt ? 
Though, I ſuppoſe, no-body thinks it conceivable, 
that any thing does, or has exiſted in that future 
duration. Nor is it pothble to join our idea of fu- 
ture duration with preſent or paſt exiſtence, any 
more than it is poſlible to make the ideas of ye- 
ſterday, to-day, ard to-morrow, to be the ſame; 
or bring ages paſt and future together, and make 

them contemporary. But if theſe men are of the 
mind that they have clearer ideas of infinite du- 
nation than of infinite ſpace, becauſe it is paſt 

doubt that Gop has exiſted from all eternity, 
but there is no real matter co-extended with infi- 
nite ſpace : yet thoſe philoſophers who are of o- 

pinion, that infinite ſpace is poticied by Gop's 
infinite omnipreſence, as well as infinite duration 
by his eternal exiſtence, mult be allowed to have 
as clear an idea of infinite ſpace as of infinite du- 
ration; though neither of them, I think, has any 
politive idea of infinity in either cafe. For what- 
ſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his mind of an 

quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the form- 
er, as eaſy as he can add together the idea of two 
days, or two paces, which are poſitive ideas of 
lengths he has in his mind, and ſo on, as long 
as he pleaſes : whereby, if a man had a poſitive 

idea of infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could 
add two infinites together, nay, make one infinite 
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infinitely bigger than another : abſurdities too 
groſs to be confuted. 


21. But yet, if after all this, there be men who 
perſuade themſelves, that they have clear poſitive 
comprehenſtve ideas of infinity, it is fit they enjoy 
their privilege: and I ſhould be very glad | (with 
ſome others that I know, who acknowledge they | 
have none ſuch) tobe better informed by their com. {1 
munication. For I have been hitherto apt to think, 


that the great and inextricable diffculties, Which 


perpetually involve all diſcourſes concerning infi- 
nity, whether of ſpace, duration, or diviſibi 
have been the certain marks of a defect in our i- 
deas of infinity, and the diſproportion the nature 
thereof has to the comprehenſion of our narrow _ 
capacities. For whilſt men talk and diſpute of 
infinite ſpace or duration, as if they had as com- 


plete and poſitive ideas of them as they have of 


the names they uſe for them, or as they have of a 
vard or an hour, or any other determinate quan- 
tity, it is no wonder if the incomprehenſible na- 
ture of the thing they diſcourſe of or reaſon about, 
leads them into perplexities and contradictions 
and their minds be overlaid by an object too large 
and mighty to be ſurveyed and managed by them. 
$ 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the con- 
ſiderations of duration, ſpace, and number; and 
What ariſes from the contemplation of them, in- 
_hnuty, it is poſſibly no more than the matter re- 
quires, there being few ſimple ideas whoſe modes 
ive more exerciſe to the thoughts of men, than 


theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their 
full latitude : it ſuthces to my deſign to ſhew 


how the mind receives them, ſuch as they are, 
from ſenſatian and reflection, and how even the 


idea we have of inet, how remote ſoever it 


lty, 
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may ſeem to be from any object of ſenſe, or ope- 
ration of our mind, has nevertheleſs, as all our 
other ideas, its original there. Some mathema- 
ticians perhaps, of advanced ſpeculations, may 
have other ways to introduce into their minds i- 
deas of infinity : but this hinders not, but that 
they themſelves, as well as all other men, got the 
Erit ideas which they had of infinity from ſenſa- 
tion an- reflection, in the method we have here 
ſet dow. N 5 


CHAP. I. 
Of other Stu M ODES, 


$1, 2. Nodes of nat it. 0 3 . :de's af jaund:s, | 
6 4. Modes of colours. ) 5, 6. Mader of biet. 
97. Why fame modes have, and others have net 


ldi . 


1. Pllou an I have, in the foregoing chap- 
ters, thewn how from ſimple ideas ta- 
ken in by ſenſation, the mind comes to extend it- 
ſelf even to infinity z which however it may, of 
all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſthie 
perception, yet at lait hath nothing in it but 
| what is made out of ſimple ideas received into the 
mind by the ſenſes, and afterwards there put togre | 
ther by the faculty the mind has to repent its own 
ideas; though, I ſay, theſe might be inſtances. 
enough of ſimple modes of the ſimple ideas of 
| ſenſation; and ſuffice to ſhew how the mind 
comes by them; yet I ſhall, for method's ſake, 
though briefly, give an account of ſome few more, 

and then proceed to more complex ideas. 


Vor. I. | Dd 
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d 2. To Aide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, 
dance, leap, tip, and abundance of others that 


might be named, are words which are no ſooner 


heard, but every one, who underſtands Engliſh, 


has prefently in his mind diſtinct ideas, which Sig 


all but the different modifications of motion. 
Modes of motion anſwer thote of extenſion: eo ft 
and Hou are two different ideas of motion, the 
meaſures whereof are made of the dittances of 
time and ſpace put together, fo they are complex 
1deas comprehending time and ſpace with motion. 

6 3. The like variety have we in ſounds. E- 
very articulate word is a different modification of 
ſound : by which we fee, that from the ſenſe of 
hearing by ſuch modific dations, the mind may be 
furniſhed with diſtinct ideas, to almoſt an infinite 
number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct cries 


of birds and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of 
notes of diſferent length put together, which make 


that complex idea called a ume, which a muſician 


may have in his mind, when he hears or makes 


no found at all, Hy ceflecting on the ideas of 


thoſe ſounds, to put together blently i in his own 
fancy. 


9 4. Thoſe of colours are alſo very various: 


ſome we take notice of as the different degrees, 
or, as they are termed, fades of the ſame colour. 
But ſince we very fcldom make aſſemblages of 


colours, either for uſe or delight; but figure 1 18 
taken in alſo, and has its part in it, as in painting, 


weaving, necdle-works, fc. thoſe which are ta- 
ken notice of, do moit commonly belong to mix- 
cd modes, as being made up of ideas "of divers 


kings 7. figure and colour, luch as. beavty, 
rainbow, CC. ba 


9 5. Aceh compounded taſtes and N are ally 
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modes made up of the fimple ideas of thoſe 


ſenſes. But they being fuch as generally we 
have no names for, are lets taken dice of, and 
cannot be ſet down in writing; and therefore mult 
be left without enumeration, to the thoughts and 
experience e of my reader. | 

(6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe. 


ſimple modes, which are conidered "Wi as different 
degrees of the fame Ample idea, though they are in 
themſelves many of them very diſtin ideas; yet 


have ordinarily no di:tinct names, nor are much 
taken notice of as dillin&t ideas, where the diſfer— 


ence is but very {mail between them. Whether men 


have neglected theſe mo-les, and given no names 
to 3 as wanting meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh 
them; or becauſe v he a they were 0 diſtinguithed, ä 
that knowledge would not be of general or necefſ- 


ſary uſe, I leave eit to the thoughts of others; it is 


ſufficient to my purpoſe to new, that all our ſim- 


ple ideas come to our minds only by ſenſation and 


tellection; and that when the mind has them, it 


can varioutly repeat and compound them, and ſo 


make new coraplex ideas. But though white, 
red, or ſweet, fc. have not been modified, or 
made into complex ideas, by ſeveral combinations, 
lo as to be named, and thereby ranked into ſpe- 
cies; yet ſore others of the ſimple ideas, vis. 


1 thoſe cf unity, duration, motion, Wc. above in- 


ſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been 


thus modified to a great variety of complex ideas, 


with names belonging to them. 

7. The reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been 
, that the great concernment of men bein 
with men one amongſt another, the know ledge of 
men and their actions, and the fignifying of them 
© one another, was molt necciury ; and there- 
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fore they made ideas of actions very nicely modi- 

| tied, and gave thoſe complex ideas names, that 
| they might the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe 
of thoſe things they were daily converſant in, 


without long ambages and circumlocutions ; and 


that the things they were continually to give and 
receive information about, might be the eaſier and 


quicker underitood. "That this is fo, and that men, 
in framing different complex ideas, and giving 


them names, have been much governed by the 


end of ſpeech in general, (which is a very ſhort 
and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one 


to another), is evident in the names, which i in ſe- 


veral arts have been found out, and applied to ſe- 


veral complex ideas of modined actions, belong- 
ing to their ſeveral trades, for difpatch fake, in 
their direction or diſcourſes about them. Which 
| ideas are not generally framed in the minds of 


men not converfant about theſe operations. And 
thence the words that ſtand for them, by the 


greateſt part of men of the ſame language, are not 
underttood. v. g. Colfhire, drilling, felt adn, co- 
hobation, are words ſtanding for certain complex 


ideas, which being ſeldom in the minds of any 
but thoſe few, whoſe particular employments do 


at every turn ſuggeſt them to their thoughts, 


thoſe names of them are not generally underſtood 


but by ſmiths and chymiits; who having framed _ 
the complex ideas which thefe words fand for, : 
and having given names to them, or received them 
trom others, upon hearing of thefe names in com- 
munication, readily conceive thoſe 1deas in their 
minds; as by cohobation all the fimple ideas of di- 
itilling, and the pouring the liquor dittilled from 
any thing back upon the remaining matter, and 


diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee, that th ere arc 
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reat varieties of ſimple ideas, as of taſtes and 
ſmells, which have no names; and of modes many 
more : which either not having been generally 
enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great 
uſe to be taken notice of in the affairs and con- 
verſe of men, they have not had names given to 
them, and ſo paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, 
when we come to ſpeak of words. ns 


5 Of the Modes of 111 NKIN G > 


\ 1, 2. Senſation, remembrance, contemplation, &C. 
93. The various attention of the mind in thinking. 
6 4. Hence it is probable, that thinking is the ac-_ 
tion, not e/Jence of the ſoul. | 


I 51. YF7HEN the mind turns its view inwards 
VVV upon itſelf, and contemplates its own 
actions, thinking is the firſt that occurs. In it the 
mind obſerves a great variety of modiſications, and 
from thence receives diſtinct ideas. Thus the per- 
ception, which actually accompanies, and is an- 
nexed to any impreſſion on the body, made by an 
external object, being diſtinct from all other mo- 
dihcations of thinking, furniſhes the mind with 
2 diſtinct idea, which we call /en/ution ; which is, 
as it were, the actual entrance of any idea into the 
underſtanding by the ſenſes. The fame idea, when 
it again recurs without the operation of the like ob- 
ject on the external ſenſory, is remembrance : if it be 
fought aſter by the mind, and with pain and endea- | 
vour found, and brought againinview, it is reco/lec= 


Dd 3 
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lion: if it be held there long under attentive conſi- 
deration, it is contemplution: when ideas float in 


our mind, without any refle Aion or regard of the 
underſtanding, it is that which the French call 


reſverie; our language has ſcarce a name for it: 
when the idcas that offer themielves, (for as I have 
obſerved in another place, whilſt we are awake, 
there will always be a train of ideas fucceeding one 
another in our minds), are taken notice of, and, 
das it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is atten- 
zin; when the mind, with great earneſtneſs, and 
of choice, fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it 
on all ſides, and will not be called off by the or- 
dinary ſolicitation of other ideas, it is that we call 
intention or fludy : fleep, without dreaming, 18 


reſt from all theſe : and dreaming itſelf, is the ha- 
ring of ideas (whilft the outward ſenſesare ſtopped, 
ſo that they recerve not outward objects with their 
uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not fuggeited by 
any external objects, or known occaſion ; nor un- 
der any choice or conduct of the underſtanding at 


all: and whether that, which we call et, be 


not dreaming with the eres open, I leave to be 


f examined. 


$ 2. Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe va- 
rious modes of thinking, which the mind may ob- 
ſerve in itſelf, and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as 
it hath of de and red, a ſquare or a — * 


do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 


at large of this ſet of ideas, which are got from 


reflection: that would be to make a volume: it 
' ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, 
by ſome few examples, of what fort theſe ideas 


are, and how-the mind comes by them; eſpecial- 
ly, ſince 1 {bali have occaſion hereafter to treat 
more at large of reaſoning, judging, volition, and 


Ee ed oat ad oe oa a. 0 a. 
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Inoai· lodge, which are ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
8 s of the mind, and modes of thinking. 

3. But perhaps it may not be an unpardon- 
able digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to our pre- 
fent deſign, if we reflect here upon the different 
ſtate of the mind in thinking, which thoſe inſtances 
of attention, reverie, and dreaming, Wc. before 
mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there 


are ideas, ſome or other, a always preſent in the 


mind of a waking man, every one's experience con- 


| vinces him; though the mind employs itſelf about 


them with e degrees of attention. Some 


| times the mind fixes it{clf with ſo much earneſt- 


neſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it 
turns their ideas on all ſides; remarks their rela- 
tions and circumſtances; and views every part fo 


E nicely, and with ſuch attention, that it thuts out 


all other thoughts, and takes no notice of the or- 
dinary impreſſions made then on the ſenfes, which 


at another ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible per- 
ceptions: at other times, it barely obſerves the 
in of ideas that ſucceed in the underſtanding, 


without directing and purſuing any of them: and 
at other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite un- 
regarded, as faint a dows, that make no impreſ- 
fion. 

94. This differen nce of intention, and renten : 
of the mind in thinking, with a great variety of 
degrees, between earneit ſtudy, and very near 


minding nothing at all, every one, I think, has 


experimented in Lime Trace it a little farther, 


| and you find the mind in fleep, retired, as it were, 


from the ſenſes, and out of the e: of thoſe 
motions made on the organs of ſenſe, which at o- 
ther times produce very vivid and ſenſible ideas. 


Inced not, for this, inſtance i in thoſe who fleep 
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out whole ſtormy nights, without hearing the 


thunder, or feeing the lightning, or feeling the 
ſhaking of the houſe, which are ſenſible enough 


to thoſe who are waking. But in this retirement 
of the mind from the ſenſes, 1t often retains a yet 
more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, 


which we call dreaming and laſt of all, found | 
fleep cloſes the ſcene quite, and puts an end to 
all appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one 


has experience of in himſelf, 2200 his own obſer- 


vation without diſhcuity leads him thus far. That 


which I would farther conclude from hence, is, 
that ſince the mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral 
times, ſeveral degrees of zthinting ; and be fome- 


times even in a waking man ſo remiſs, as to have 


thoughts dim and obſcure to that degree, that 


they are very little removed from none at all; and E 
at laſt, in the dark retirements of found ſleep, loſes 


the fight perfectly of all ideas whatſoever : fince, 


1 fay, this is evidently ſo in matter of fact, and | 
conſtant experience, I aſk, Whether it be not pro- 
bable, that z7hinking is the «ion, and not the efſence 
„ the foul ? Since the operations of agents will ea- _ 
fily admit of intention and remiſſion : but the ei- 
ſences of taings are not conceived capable of any | 


fuch variation, But this by-the-bye. 
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CHAP. XX. 
of Modes of PLEASUR E and Pai. 


(1. Pleaſure and pain, . 1 mple ideas. ( 2. Good 
and evil, what. 5 3. Our paſſions moved ty 
god and . $ 4. Love. F 5. Hatred. 6. 
' Defire. F 7. Foy. 98. Sorrow. 5 9. Hape. 

'{ 10. Fear. J 11. Deſpair. F 12. Anger. 
$13. Envy. $ 14. What paſſions all men have. 
dig, 16. Pleaſure and pain, what. y 17. 
Shame. 18. Theſe inſtances do fſhew how our 
ideas of the pau ans are ber * fen ation and re- 


ors 


(1. Moxcsr the ſimple ideas; which we 
; receive both from ſenſation and reflection, 


nN and PLEASURE are two very conſiderable 


ones. For as in the body there is ſenſation 
barely in itſelf, or accompained with pain or pla- 
ſure ; ſo the thought, or perception of the mind, 

bs ſimply fo, or elſe accompanied alſo with plea- 
' ſure or pain, delight or trouble, call it how you 
pleaſe. Theſe, like other fimple ideas, cannot 
be defcribed, nor their names defined ; ; the way 
of knowing them i is, as of the ſimple idcas of the 
ſenſes, only by experience. For to define them 
by the preſence of good or evil, is no otherwiſe 
to make them known to us, than by ng us 
reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſe- 
veral and various operations of good and evil 5 
on our minds, as they are Oy applied ro, 

er conſidered by us. | 
| y 2 2. Thing, os then are good or evil, only i in re- 
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ference to pleaſure and pain. That we call Coop, 
which is apt to cauſe or mcreafe pleaſure, or dimi- 
ui pain in us; or elſe to procure or preſerve us 
the poſſeſſion of any other good, or abſence of any 


evil. And, on the contrary, we name that EVIL, 


which is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or 


dimin iff any pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us 


any evil, or deprive us of any good. By pleaſure 


and pain, I mult be underſtood to mean of body 


or mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; 
though in truth they be only different coulſtite- 
tions of the mind, ſometimes occaſioned by difor- 


der in the body, ſometimes by thoughts of the 


mind. 


6 3. Fe and pain, and that which cauſes 1 
them, good and evil, are the hinges on which our 
PAS$10+\.s turn and if we reflect on ourſelves, 
and obſerve "ib theie, under various conſidera- 
tions, operate in us; what modifications or tem- 


pers of mind, what internal ſenſations, if I may 


; o call them, they produce i in us, we may thence 


form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. _ 
9 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the thought 


he has of the delight which any preſent or ab- 
ſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea 
we call Love. For when a man declares in au- 
tumn, when he 1s eating them, or in ſpring, when 
there are none, that be „oben grapes, it is no more, 


but that the taſte of grapes delights him; let an 
alteration of health or conſtitution deſtroy the 


delight of their taſte, and he then can be ſaid to ; 


: love grapes no longer. 


$ 5. On the contrary, the thought of thi pain 


Which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to pro- 


duce in us, is what we cal! Har RED. Were it. 
my buſineſs here to inquire any farther than in- 
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to the bare ideas of our palhons, as they depend 
on different modifications of pleaſure and pain, I 


{1 fhould remark, that our love and hatred of inani- 


mate inſenkble beings is commonly founded on 
that pleaſure and pain which we receive from 
their uſe and application any way to our ſenſes, 
though with their deſtruction : but hatred or love, 
to being capable of happineſs or mitery, is often 
the uneaſineſs or delight which we find in our- 
ſelves, ariſing from a conſideration of their very 
being or happineſs. Thus the being and wel- 
fare of a man's children or friends, producing con- 
ſtant delight in him, he 1s ſaid conſtantly to love 
them. But it ſuffices to note, that our ideas of 
love and hatred, are but the diſpoſitions of the 
mind, in reſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, 
however cauled in us. 

4 6. The uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf up- 
on the abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent en- 
joyment carries the idea of delight with it, is that 
we call DESIRE, which is greater or 1- * as that 
uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by- 
the- bye, it may perhaps be of ſome ule to remark, 
that the chief, if not only fpur to human induſtry 
and action, 1s uneafineſs. For whatever good 1s 
propoſed, if its abſence carries no diſpleaſure or 
pain with it; if a man be e: ify and content with- | 
out it, there is no deſire of it, nor endeavour af- 
ter it; there is no more but a bare welleity, the 
term uſed to ſignify the loweſt degree of de ſire, 
and that which is next to none at all, when there 
is ſo little uneaſineſs in the abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a man no farther than ſome faint 
wiſhes for it, without any more effectual or vigo- 
rous ule of the means to attain it. Defrre alſo 1 
i Kopped or ood by the opmion of the impollibi= 
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lity cr unattainableneſs of the good propoſed, as 
far as the uneaſinets is cured or allayed by that 
conſideration. This might carry our thoughts 
farther, were it ſeaſonable in this place. 

97. Jovis a delight of the mind, from the 


coniideration of the preſent or allured approach- 
ing poſtethon of a good; and we are then polleſ. 


ſed of any good, when we have it ſo in our power, 
that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. "Thus a man 
al moſt ſtarved, has joy at the arrival of relief, e- 


ven before he has the pleaſure of uſing it; and a 


ſather, in whom the very well-being of his chil- 
dren cauſes delight, is always, as long as his chil- 


dren are in ſuch a ſtate, in the pofleſſion of that 
good; for he needs but to reflect om it, to have 
that pleaſure. | 


j 8. SORROW is uncafineſs in the mind, upon 


the thought of a good loſt, which might have been 


enjoyed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. 


6 9. Hor is that pleaſure in the mind, which 


every one finds in himſelf, upon the thought of a 
profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which | D 


apt to delight him. 


$ 10. FEAR is an unzaſineſs of the mind, up- 
on the thought of future evil likely to befal us. 
$ 11. Drsraix ! is the thought of the unattain- 


ablenefs of any good, which works differently in 
mens minds, ſometimes producing uncaſineſs or 


pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency. 


$ 12. ANGER is uncaſineſs or diſcompoſure of 


the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with a 


preſent purpoſe of revenge. 


$ 13. Exvy is an uneaſineſs of mind, NET 


by the conſideration of 2 good we deſire, obtain- 
ed by one we think. ſhould not have had it be- 
5 fore us. 


| 
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14. Theſe two laſt, Exvy and ANR, not 
being cauſed by pain and plcafure ſimply in them- 
ſelves, but having in them ſome mixed conſide- 
rations of ourſelves and others, are not therefore 
to be found in all men, becauſe thoſe other parts 
of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is 
wanting in them: but all the reſt, terminated pure- 
ly in pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be found 
in all men. For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, 
only in reſpect of pleaſure; we hate, fear, and 
grieve, only in reſpect of pain ultimately: in fine, 
all theſe paſſions are moved by things, only as 
they appear to be the cauſes of pleaſure and pain, 
or to have pleaſure or pain fome way or other an- 
nexed to them. Thus we extend our hatred uſu- 
ally to the ſubject, (at leaſt, if a tenſile or volun- 
tary agent) which has produced pain in us, be- 


cauſe the fear it leaves, is a conitant pain : but 


we do not fo conſtantly love what has done us 


1 good; becauſe pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on 


us as pain, and becauſe we are not fo ready to 
have hope, it will do fo again. But this by-the- 


| bye. ED | 


5 15. By pleaſure and pain, delight and unea- 
ſineſs, I mult all along be underſtood (as I have 


above intimated) to mean, not only bodily pain 


and pleaſure, but whatſoever delight or uneafineſs 
is felt by us, whether ariiing from any grateful 
or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. | 
916. It is farther to be conſidered, that in re- 
ference to the paſſions, the removal or leſſening of 


a pain is conſidered, and operates as a pleaſure : 
| and the loſs or diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a 


j 17. The paſſions too have moſt of them in 


| moſt perſons operations on the body, and cauſe 
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various changes in it; which not being always 
ſenſible, do not make a neceſlary part of the idea 


of each paſſion. For sHAME, which is an unea- 
ſineſs of the mind, upon the thought of having 
done ſomething which is indecent, or will lefſen 


the valued eſteem which others have for us, has 
not always bluſhing accompanying it. 
meant this as a diſcourſe of the paſſtons ; they are 
many more than thoſe I have here named: and 
_ thoſe I have taken notice of, would each of them 
require a much larger and more accurate diſcourſe. 
I have only mentioned theſe here as ſo many in- 


ſtances of modes of pleaſure and pain refulting in 


our minds, from various conſiderations of good 
and evil, I might perhaps have inſtanced in o- 
ther modes of pleaſure and pain more fimple than 
- theſe, as the pain of hunger and thiiſt, and the 
pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove them; 


the pain of tender eyes, and the pleaſure of mu- 
ſic; pain from captious uninſtructive wrangling, 
and the pleaſure of rational converfation with a 


friend, or of well- directed ſtudy in the ſearch and 


diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions being of 


much more concernment to us, I rather made 
choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the i- 
deas we have of them are derived from ſenſation 
and reflection. RE, 


$ 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as if ] 


j 
| 
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"CHAP. X30. 
Of PO WE K. 


kh 1. This idea, howw Fe) \ 2. Pranks, ative and 


paſſive. 3. Power mcludes relation. {\ 4. 


The cleareſt idea of ative power had from ſpirit. 


i 5. Will and 3 landing, two powers. 9 6. 


Faculties. $ 7. MI hence the ideas of liberty and 
_ neceſſity. $F 8. Liberty, what. F g. Suppoſes 


the underflanding me will. & lo. Belongs not 


1c volition. h 11. Voluntary oppeſed to involun- 
| tary, not to neceſſary. g 12. Liberty, what. 

- $13. Neceſſity, what. v 14. Liberty belongs 
noi to the will, F 15. Volitiin. $ 16—19. 
Powers belong ta agents. ꝙ 20. Liberty belongs 


not to the bil. g 21. But to the agent or man. 
6 22—24- In reſo of willing, a man is not 


free. 9 25, 26. Lok will determined by ſome- 


thing without it. I 27. Freedom. 5 28. Voli- 
tion, what. \ 29. 45 * deterinines the will. 


30. Will and deſire muſt not be confounded. 
31. Unea/ineſs determines the wwill., {F 32. 


Deſire is uneaſineſs. & 33. The unea ineſs of 


 defere determines the will. $ 34. Thas is the 


ſpring of action. {F 35. The greateſt poſitive 
good determines not the will, but uneaſs neſs. 


\ 36. Becauſe the removal of uneaſineſs is the 


ao 0 Step ta happin:ſs. $ 37. Becauſe unegſi- 


ne;s alone is preſent. 38. Lecauſe all wwho al- 


low the joys of heaven poſi ble, prirſue them 


not. — But any great uneafineſs is never neglect- 5 
ed. {F 39. Deſire accompanies all uneaſineſt. 
940. The met prefſing wneaſt 00 a _ dee 


E 2 


= 


2 


8 2 


11. "I "HE mind wine every day informed, by | 
the ſenſes, of the alteration of thoſe 
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terminet the will. g 41. All deſire happineſs. 
$ 42. Happineſs, what. f 43. What good is 
 defired, what not. F 44. a hy the greateſt good 
is not always deſired. Why not being 
gefered, it moves not the ot y 46. Due conſi- 
deration raiſes defire. $ 47. The power to ſue 
bend the proſecution of any defire, makes way 
for conſideration. $ 48. To be determined by 
our own judgment, is no reſtraint to jy 44 


6 49. The freeſt agents are ſo determined. 


A conſtant determination to a 77 ſuit o 74 3 


no abridgement of liberty. e neceſſity of 


purſuing true happineſs, the 3 of liberty. 


y 52. The reaſon of it. \ 53. Government of 
our paſſions, the right improvement of liberty. 
{F 54, 55. How men come to purſue different cour- 
56. How men come to chuſe ill. 
„from bodily pain. 
3 ariſing from wrong judgment. 


Secondly, from wrong 
$ 58, 59. 


Dur judgment of preſent good or evil, always right. 
6 60. From a wrong judgment of "what waits « 


_ neceſſary part of their happineſs. H 61, 62. A more 
$ 63. 


particular account of wrong Ae 


In comparing preſent and future. 5 64, 65. 


Cauſes of this. 9 66. In conſidering conſequences 
of ations. \ 67. Cauſes of this. $ 68. Wrong 


mudgment of what is neceſſary to our happineſs. 

69. We can change the agreeatleneſs or di ;ſagree= 

| ablendſs in things. 9 70. Preference of vice to 
virtue, a manifeſt wrong judgment. 


lations. 


 fimple deas it obſerves in things without, and 


taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes 
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to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not be- 
fore; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and 


obſerviog a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes 
by the impreſſion of out ward objects on the ſenſes, 
and ſometimes by the determination of its own _ 
choice; and concluding from what it has fo con- 


ſtantly obferved to have been, that the like changes 
will for the future be made in the ſame things, 


by like agents, and by the like ways; conſiders in 


one thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſim- 
ple ideas changed, and in another the poſſibility 
of making that change; and ſo comes by that idea 


which we call rowER. Thus we ſay, fire has a2 


power to melt gold, i. e. to deſtroy the conſiſt- 


ency of its inſenſible parts, and conſequently its 
hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has a power 
to be melted : that the fun has a power to blanch 
wax, and wax a power to be blanched by the ſun, 
whereby the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and white- 
neſs made to exiſt in its room. In which, and 
the like caſes, the power we conſider, is in refer- 
rence to the change of perceivable ideas: for we 


cannot obſerve any alteration to be made in, or 


operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable _ 
change of its ſenſible ideas; nor conceive any al- 
teration to be made, but by conceiving a change 


of ſome of its ideas. 


( 2. Power, thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz. 
as able to make, or able to receive, any change : 
the one may be called ai, and the other paſſive 
fower. Whether matter be not wholly deſtitute 


of active power, as its author God is truly above 


all pathve power; and whether the intermediate 


ſtate of created ſpirits be not that alone which is 
capable of both active and paſſive power, may be 


worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into 


Le 3 
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that inquiry; my preſent buſineſs being not to 


ſearch into the original of power, but how we 
come by the idea of it. But ſince active powers 
make ſo great a part of our complex ideas of na- 
tural ſubſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I 
mention them as tuch according to common ap- 
prehenſion; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly 
active powers, as our haſty thoughts are apt to re- 


preſent them, I judge it not amiſs, by this inti- 
mation, to direct our minds to the conſideration _ 
of Gop and ſpirits, for the cleareſt idea of active 


powers. 


5 3. I confeſs, power includes in it ſome kind 
of relation, (a relation to action or change) as in- 
deed which of our ideas, of what kind ſoever, 


Vuhen attentively conſidered, does not? For our 
ideas of extenſion, duration, and number, do 
they not all contain in them a ſecret relation of the 


parts? Figure and motion have ſomething rela- 


tive in them much more viſibly: and ſenſible qua- 
lities, as colours and ſmells, &c. what are they 


but the powers of different bodies, in relation to, 


our perception? &c. And if conſidered in the 
things themſelves, do they not depend on the 
bulk, figure, texture, and motion of the parts ? 
All which include ſome kind of relation in them. 
Our idea therefore of power, I think, may well 
have a place amongſt other ſimple ideas, and be 
conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe that 
make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to obſerve. 5 1 „ 
9 4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the 
idea of paſſive power by almoſt all forts of ſen- 


(ble things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid 
obletving their ſenſible qualities, nay, their very 
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ſubſtances, to be in a continual flux: and therefore 
with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the 
ſame change. Nor have we of active power (Which 
is the more proper ſignification of the word power) 


fewer inſtances: ſince whatever change is obſer- 
ved, the mind mult collect a power ſomewhere 
able to make that change, as well as a poſſibility 
in the thing itſelf to receive it. But yet, if we 


will conſider it attentively, bodies, by our ſenſes, 


do not afford us fo clear and diſtinct an idea of 
active power, as we have from reflection on the 


operations of our minds. For all power relating 


to action, and there being but two ſorts of action, 


whereof we have any idea, viz. thinking and mo- 
tion, let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt _ 
ideas of the powers, which produce theſe actions. 
1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all, it 


is only from reflection that we have that. 2. Nei- 
ther have we from body any idea of the beginning 
of motion. A body at reſt affords us no idea of 
any active power to move; and when it is ſet in 
motion itſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than 


m action in it. For when the ball. obeys the 
\ ſtroke of a billiard-ſtick, it is not any action of 
the ball, but bare paſſion : alſo when by impulſe 


it ſets another ball in motion, that lay in its way, 
it only communicates the motion it had received 


| from ancther, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as the 


other received; which gives us but a very obſcure 


idea of an active power of moving in body, whilſt 
we obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce 


any motion. For it is but a very obſcure idea of 


power, which reaches not the production of the 


action, but the continuation of the paſſion. For 
ſo is motion in a body impelled by another: the 
continuation of the alteration made 1 in it from reſt 
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to motion being little more an action, than the 
continuation of the alteration of its figure, by the 
ſame blow, is an action. The idea of the begin- 
ning of motion, ue have only from reflection on 
what paſſes in ourſelves, where we find, by expe- 
rience, that barely by willing it, barely by a 


thought of the mind, we can move the parts of 


our bodies, which were before at reſt. So that it 
| ſeems to me, we have from the obſervation of the 
operation of bodies by our ſenſes, but a very im- 
perfect obſcure idea of active power, ſince they 


afford us not any idea in themſelves of the power 
to begin any action, either motion or thought. 


But if, from the impulſe bodies are obſerved to 


make one upon another, any one thinks he has a 


clear idea of power, it ſerves as well to my pur- 


poſe, ſenſation being one of thoſe ways, whereby 
the mind comes by its ideas: only I thought it 


worth while to conſider here by the way, whether 


the mind doth not receive its idea of active power 
dclearer from reflection on its own operations, than 


it doth from any external ſenfation. | 
$ 5. This, at leaſt, I think evident, that we 


find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear, con- 


tinue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, and mo- 
tions of our bodies, barely by a thought or pre- 
ference of the mind ordering, or, as it were, 


commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch 


a particular action. This power which the mind 
has thus to order the conſideration of any idea, 
or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the 


motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and 


vice verſa, in any particular inſtance, is that which 
we call the aui/l. The actual exerciſe of that 
power, by directing any particular action, or its 
forbearance, is that which we call volition or vb. 
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ing. The forbearance of that action, conſequent 
to ſuch order or command of the mind, 1s called 
voluntary. And whatſoever action is performed 


- without ſuch a thought of the mind, is called in- 


voluntary. The power of perception is that which 
we call the under/tanding. Perception, which we 


make the act of the underſtanding, is of three ſorts: 


1. The perception of ideas in our minds. 2. The 


perception of the ſigniſication of ſigns. 3. The 

perception of the connection or repugnancy, a- 
greement or diſagreement, that there is between 
any of our ideas. All theſe are attributed tc the 


underſtanding, or perceptive power, though it be 


the two latter only that uſe allows us to ſay we 
underſtand. „% „„ 
$6. Theſe powers of the mind, viz. of per- 
ceiving and of preferring, are uſually called by 
another name: and the ordinary way of ſpeaking 


is, that the underſtanding and will are two facul- 


ties of the mind; a word proper enough, if it be 
_ uſed as all words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any 
confuſion in mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, 


(as I ſuſpect it has been), to ſtand for ſome real be- 
ings in the ſoul, that performed thoſe actions of 
underſtanding and volition. For when we ſay, 
the will is the commanding and ſuperior faculty 
of the ſoul ; that it is, or is not free; that it de- 


termines the inferior faculties ; that it follows the 


dictates of the underſtanding, &c. though theſe, 
and the like expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully 


attend to their own ideas, and conduct their 
thoughts more by the evidence of things than the 
found of words, may be underſtood in a clear and 
diſtinct ſenſe : yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way 
of ſpeaking of faculties, has miſled many into a 
confuſed notion of ſo many diſtinct agents in us, 
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which had their ſeveral provinces and authorities, 


and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral ac- 
tions, as ſo many diſtinct beings; which has 
been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, 


and uncertainty in queſtions relating to them. 


$ 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a power 
to begin or forbear, continue or put an end to 


ſeveral actions in himſelf. From the confidera- 
tion of the extent of this power of the mind over 


the actions of the man, which every one finds in 


himſelf, ariſe the ideas of ./iberty and necęſſity. 


98. All the actions that we have any idea of, 


reducing themſelves, as has been iaid, to theſe 


two, viz. thinking and motion; fo far as a man 
has power to think or not to think; to move, 
or not to move, according to the preference or 
direction of his own mind, ſo far is a man free. 
| Where-ever any performance or forbearance are 
not equally in a man's power; where-ever doing 
or not doing, will not equally follow upon the pre- 
ference of his mind directing it; there he is not 
free, though perhaps the action may be voluntary. 
So that the idea of /iberty is the idea of a power 


in any agent to do or forbear any particular ac- 
tion, according to the determination or thought 


of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred 
to the other; where either of them is not in the 
Power of the agent to be produced by him ac- 
_ cording to his valitian, there he is not at /iberty, 
that agent is under nece/ety. So that liberty can- 
not be where there is no thought, no volition, _ 
no will; but there may be thought there may be 
will, there may be volition, where there is no li- 
| berty. A little conſideration of an obvious in- 
ſtance or two, may make this clear. 


| $9. A tennis-ball, whether in motion by the 
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ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is not by 


any one taken to be a free agent. If we inquire 


into the reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we con- 
ceive not a tennis-ball to think, and conſequently | 


not to have any volition, or preference of motion 


to reſt, or vice verſa; and therefore has not li- 
berty, is not a free agent; but all its both motion 
and reſt come under our idea of neceſſary, and are 
ſo called. Likewiſe a man falling into the water, 
(a bridge breaking under him), has not herein li- 


berty, is not a free agent. For though he has vo- 
lition, though he prefers his not falling to fall- 


ing; yet the forbearance of that motion not be- 
ing in his power, the ſtop or ceſſation of that mo- 
tion follows not upon his volition; and therefore 
therein he is not free. So a man ſtriking himſelf, 
or his friend, by a convulſive motion of his arm, 
which it is not in his power, by volition or the di- 
rection of his mind, to ſtop, or forbear z no-body 
thinks he has in this liberty; every one pities 
him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. 

9 10. Again, ſuppoſe a man be carried, whilſt 


faſt alleep, into a room, where is a perſon he longs 


toſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked faſt i in, 


beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is 


glad to find himſelf in ſo defirable company, 


which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his ſtay 


to going away. I alk, is not this itay voluntary? 


I think no-body will doubt it; and yet being 
locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not 


to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that 
liberty is not an idea belonging to volition, or pre- 
ferring, but to the perſon having the power of do- 
ing or forbearing to do, according as the mind 
thall chuſe or direct. Our idea of liberty reaches 
as far as that power, and no larther. For where- 
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ever re{traint comes to check that power, or com- 
pulſion takes away that indifferency of ability on 


either ſide to act, or to forbear acting; there li- 


berty, and our notion of it, preſently ceaſes. 
§ 11. We have inſtances enough, and often 


more than enough, in our own bodies. A man's 
heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is 


not in his power by any thought or volition to 
{top; and therefore, in refpect of theſe motions, 
where reſt depends not on his choice, nor would 
follow the determination of his mind, if it ſhould 
prefer it; he is not a free agent. Convulſive mo- 
tions agitate his legs, ſo that though he wills it e- 


ver ſo much, he cannot, by any power of his mind, 


| ſtop their motion, (as in that odd difeaſe called CH- 
rea ſuncti viti ), but he is perpetually dancing: heis 
not at liberty in this action, but under as much 
neceflity of moving, as a ſtone that falls, or a 
tennis-ball ſtruck with a racket. 


beying the determination of his mind, if it would 
thereby transfer his body to another place. 
theſe there is want of freedom; though the fit- 
ting ſtill even of a paralytic, whilit he prefers it 


to a removal, is truly voluntary. Voluntary, then, 


is not oppoſed to neceſſary, but to mvoluntary. 
For a man may prefer what he can do, to what he 


cannot do; the ſtate he is in, to its abſence or 


change, though neceſſity has made it in itſelf un- 
alterable. 
$12. As it is in the motions of the body, ſo 
it is in the thoughts of our minds: 
one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up or 
lay it by, according to the preference of the mind, 
there we are at liberty. 
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nis mind, is not at liberty to thins, or not to 
think; no more than he is at liberty, whether his 
body mall touch any other or no: but whether 
he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, 1 is many times in his choice; and then 


he is, in reſpect of his ideas, as much at liberty, 


as he is in reſpect of bodies he reſts on: he can 


| at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another. 


But yet ſome ideas to the mind, like fome mo- 
tions to the body, are ſuch as in certain circum- 
{tances, it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence 


by the utmoſt effort it can uſe. A man on the 


rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, 
and divert himſelf with other contemplations; and 
ſometimesa boiſterous paſhon hurries our thoughts, 


| as a hurricane does our bodies, without leaving us 
the liberty of thinking on other things, which we 


would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the mind re- 
gains the power to ſtop or continue, begin or for- 
bear any of theſe motions of the body without, 
or thoughts within, according as 1t thinks fit to 


prefer either to the other, we then conſider che 5 


man as a free agent again. 

13. Where-ever thought is wholly wanting, 
or the power to act or forbear according to the 
direction of thought; there neceſſity takes place. 

W-capable of volition, when the 
beginning or nuation of any action is con- 
trary to that rence of his mind, is called com- 
any ac- 
tion is contrary to his volition, it is called refrain?. 
Agents that have no thought, no volition at all, 


tre in every thing neceſſary agents. 


j 14. If this be ſo, 28 J imagine it is, 1 "OY 
it to be conſidered, whether it may not help 


to put an end to that long agitated, and, I 
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think, unreaſonable, becauſe unintelligible que. | 


| Kion, viz. Whether man's will be 2 or no? 
For, if I miſtake not, it follows from what J 


have ſaid, that the queſtion itſelf is altogether 


improper 3 and it 1s as inſignificant to aſk, whe. 


ther man's will be free, as to aſk, whether his 


fleep be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare: liberty being 
as little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs of mo- 
tion is to ſleep, or ſquareneſs to virtue. Every 

one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a que- 
ſtion as either of theſe; becauſe it is obvious, 
that the modifications of motion belong not to 
ſleep, nor the difference of figure to virtue: and 
when any one well conſiders it, I think he will 


as plainly perceive that liberty, which is but a 


power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an 
attribute or modification of the will, which is al- 
fo but a power. 


$15. Such is the difficulty of pling EY 
giving clear notions of internal actions by ſounds, _ 
that I muſt here warn my reader, that ordering, 
dlirecting, chuſing, preferring, &c. which I have 
made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs _ 


volition, alefs he will reflect on what he himſelf 
does when he wills. For example, preferring, which 


ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of volition, : 
does it not preciſely. For though a man would 


prefer fying to walking, yet who can ſay he ever 
wills it? Volition, it is plain, is an act of the 


mind, knowingly exerting that dominion it takes 
itſelf to have over any part of the man, by em- 
ploying it in, or with-holding it from any particular 
action. And what is the will, but the faculty to 
do this? And is that faculty any thing more in 
effect than a power, the power of the mind to de- 
termine its thought to the en continuing, 
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or ſtopping any action, as far as it depends on us? 
For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a 
wer to think on its own actions, and to prefer 
their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that 
faculty called «vill? Will then, is nothing but ſuch | 
a power. Liberty, on the other ſide, is the power 
a man has to do or forbear doing any particular 
action, according as its doing or forbearance has 
the actual preference in the mind, which is the 
ſame thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 
916. It is plain then, that the will is nothing 
but one power or ability, and freedom another 
power or ability: ſo that to aſk, whether the will 
has freedom, is to aſk, whether one power has 
another power, one ability another ability; a 
queſtion at firſt fight too groſsly abſurd to make a 
diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that 
ſees not that powwers belong only to agents, and 
re attributes only of /ub/fances, and not of powers 
\ themſelves? So that this way of putting the 
{ queſtion, viz. whether the will be free? is in ef- 
fect to alk, whether the will be a ſubſtance, an 
] agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince freedom can 
properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If freedom 
can, with any propriety of ſpeech, be applied to 
power, it may be attributed to the power that is 
in a man to produce, or forbear producing, mo- 
| tion in parts of his body, by choice or preference; 
1 which is that which denominates him free, and is 
freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, 'whe- 
ther freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected 
not to underitand well what he ſaid; and he 
would be thought to deſerve Midas's ears, who 
knowing that rich was a denomination from the 
poſſeſhon of riches, ſhould demand whether riches 
| themſelves were rich. £7. 5 
* 13 
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$17. However the name faculty, which men 
have given to this power called the will, and 
whereby they have been led into a way of talking 
of the will as acting, may, by an appropriation 


that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, ſerve a little to pal. 
liate the abſurdity ; yet the will, in truth, ſigni. 
ſies nothing but a power or ability to prefer or 


Chuſe: and when the w://, under the name of a 
faculty, is conſidered as it is, barely as an ability 


to do ſomething, the abſurdity, in ſaying it is free 


or not free, will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it 
be reafonable to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties as 
diſtinct beings that can act, (as we do, when we 


ſay the will orders, and the will is free) it is fit 


that we ſhould make a fpeaking faculty and a 
walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, by which 


thoſe actions are produced, which are but ſeveral 9 
modes of motion; as well as we make the will and 


underſtanding to be faculties, by which the ac- 
tions of chuſing and perceiving are produced, 
which are but teveral modes of thinking: and 


we may as properly fay, that it is the finging fa- 


_ culty ſings, and the dancing faculty dances; as 
| that the will chuſes, or that the underſtanding 


cConceives; or, as is uſual, that the will directs 
the underſtanding, or the underſtanding obeys, or 
. obeys not the will: it being altogether as proper 
and intelligible to ſav, that the power of ſpeaking 
_ direfts the power of finging, or the power of 


ſinging obeys or diſobeys the power of ſpeaking. 


\ 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has 
_ prevailed, and, as I gueſs, produced great confu- 
fion. For theſe being all different powers in the 
mind, or in the man, to do ſeveral actions, he 
exerts them as he thinks fit: but the power to do 
one action, is not operated on by the power of 
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doing another action. For the power of thinking 


operates not on the power of chuſing, nor the 
power of chuſing on the power of thinking; no 


more than the power of dancing operates on the 
power of ſinging, or the power of ſinging on the 


wer of dancing, as any one, who reflects on it, 


will eaſily perceive: and yet this is it, which we ſay, 


when we thus ſpeak, that the will operates on the 


_ underſtanding, or the underſtanding on the will. 


$ 19. I grant, that this or that actual thought 
may be the occaſion of volition, or exerciſing the 
power a man has to chuſe; or the actual choice 


of the mind, the cauſe of actual thinking on this 


or that thing: as the actual ſinging of ſuch a tune, 


may be the cauſe of dancing ſuch a dance, and 


the actual dancing of ſuch a dance, the occaſion 


of finging ſuch a tune. But in all theſe, it is not 


one power that operates on another: but it is the 
mind that operates, and exerts theſe powers; it 
is the man that does the aCtion, it is the agent 
that has power, or 1s able to do. For powers are 


relations, not agents : and that which has the 


power, or not the power to operate, is that alone 
which is, or is not free, and not the power itſelf : 
for freedom, or not freedom, can belong to no- 


thing, but what has, or has not a power to act. 
9 $ 20. The attributing to faculties that which 
belonged not to them, has given occaſion to this 
Way of talking: but the introducing into diſcour- 
ſes concerning the mind, with the name of facul- 

ties, a notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, 
as little advanced our knowledge in that part of 
ourſelves, as the great uſe and mention of the like 
invention of faculties, in the operations of the bo- 
dy, has helped us in the knowledge of phyſic. Not 
that I deny there are faculties, both in the body 
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and mind: they both of them have their powers 


of operating, elſe neither the one nor the other 
could operate. For nothing can operate, that is 
not able to operate; and that is not able to ope- 
rate, that has no power to operate. Nor do I de- 


ny, that thoſe words, and the like, are to have 


their place in the common uſe of languages, that 


have made them current. It looks hike too much | 
affectation wholly to lay them by: and philoſophy 
itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy drets, yet when it 


appears in public, muſt have ſo much complacency, 
as to be clothed in the ordinary fathion and language 
of the country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with truth 


and perſpicuity. But the fault has been, that fa= } 
culties have been ſpoken of, and repreſented as ſo | 
many diſtinct agents. For it being aſked, what 
it was that digeſted the meat in our ſtomachs ? it 
Vas a ready, and very jatisfactory anſwer, to ſay, 
that it was the digeſtive faculty. What was it 
that made any thing come out of the body? The 
expulſive faculty. What moved? The mative fa- 
culty. And fo in the mind, the intellectual faculty, 


or the underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective 


Taculty, or the will, willed or commanded. This 
is in ſhort to ſay, that the ability to digeſt, digeſt- 


ed; and the ability to move, moved; and the a- 


bility to underſtand, underſtood. For faculty, 
 nbility, and porver, I think, are but different names 
of the ſame things: which ways of ſpeaking, when 
put into more intelligible words, will, I think, 
amount to thus much; that digeſtion is perform- 
ed by ſomething that is able to digeſt ; motion, by 
ſomething able to move; and underſtanding, by 
ſomething able to underſtand: And in truth it 
would be very ftrange, if it thould be otherwiſe 3 
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as ſtrange as it would be for a man to be free 
without being able to be free. 


$ 21. To return then to the inquiry hour 1. 
berty, I think the queſtion is not proper, whe- 


ther the 20% / be free, but 3 a man * free. 
Thus, think, 


15 That fo far as any one can, by the direc- 


of any action, to the non-eyiſtence of that action, 


and vice verſa, make it to exiſt, or not exiſt, ſo 
far he is free. For if I can, by a thought, direft- 


ing the motion of my finger, make it move when 
it was at reſt, or vice verſu, it is evident, that in 


ſo far is a man free. For, how can we think any 


one freer, than to have the power to do what he 


k tioa or choice of his mind, , preferring the exiſtence 


reſpect of that I am free ; and if I can, by a like 

thought of my mind, preferring one to the other, 
produce either words or ſilence, I am at liberty 
to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this 


— 


power reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the 
determination of his own thought preferring either, 


will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring 


any action to its not being, or reſt to any action, 
produce that action or reſt, ſo far can he do what 
he will. For ſuch a preferring of action to its 
adfence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce 
tell how to imagine any being freer, than to be 
able to do what he will. So that in reſpect of 


actions, within the reach of ſuch a power in him, 


to make him. 


$ 22. But the inquiſitive mind of man, witt- 


ing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, all 


thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting him- 


a man ſeems as free, as it is pothble for freedom 


{elf into a worſe ſtate than that of fatal neceſlity, 


is not content with this; freedom, unlels 1 it reaches 
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ſary to prefer the doing or forbearance o 
tion in a man's power, which is once ſo propoſed 
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farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: and 
it paſſes for a good plea, that a man is not free at 


all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to act 


what he wills. N a man's liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther queſtion, Me- 


ther a man be free to vill? which, I think, is 


what is meant, when it is diſputed, whether the 
will be free. And as to that, I imagine, 


$ 23. 2dly, That willing, or volition, being an 


action, and freedom conſiſting in a power of act- 
ing, or not acting, a man in reſpect of willing, 


or the act of volition, when any action in his power 
is once propoſed to his thoughts, as preſently to 
be done, cannot be free. The reaſon whereof is 


very manifeſt: for it being unavoidable that the 
action depending on his will, ſhould exiſt, or not 
exiſt; and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, follow- 


ing perfectly the determination and preference 


of his will, he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, - 
or not exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary that he will the one, or the other, i. e. pre- 


fer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt 


neceſſarily follow : and that which does follow, 
follows by the choice and determination of his 


mind, that is, by his willing it: for if he did not 


will it, it would not be. So that in reſpect of the 
act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is not free: 


liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or not to act; 
which, in regard of volition, a man, upon ſuch a 


propoſal, has not. For it is — neceſ- 
an ac- 


to his thoughts; a man muſt neceſſarily will the 


one or the other of them, upon which preference, 
or volition, the action, or its forbearance, certain- 
Iy follows, and is truly voluntary: but the act 
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of volition, or preferring one of the two, being 
that which he cannot avoid, a man in reſpect of 


that act of willing is under a neceſſity, and ſo 
cannot be free; unleſs neceſſity and freedom can 


conſiſt together, and a man can be free and 


bound at once. 
6 24. This then is evidinn; that in all propo- 


ſals of preſent action, a man is not at liberty to 
will, or not to will, becauſe he can forbear will- 
ing : liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or to 


forbear acting, and in that only. For a man that 
fits ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe be can 


walk if be wills it. But if a man fitting {till has 
not a power to remove himſelf, he is not at liber- 
| 9 ſo likewife, a man falling down a precipice, 


ugh in motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he 


cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This be- 
ing ſo, it is plain, that a man that is walking, to 


whom it is propoſed to give off walking, is not at 


liberty, whether he will determine himſelf to walk, 
or give off walking or no: he muſt neceffarily 
one or the other of them, walking or not 


pre 
walking; and ſo it is in . N of all other ac- 


tions in our power ſo propoſed, which are the far 


greater number. For conſidering the vaſt num- 


der of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another 


every moment that we are awake in the courſe of 
our lives, there are but few of them that are 
thought on or propoſed to the will, till the time 


they are to be done: and in all ſuch actions, as I 
have ſhewn, the mind in reſpect of willing has 


not a power to act, or not to act, wherein con- 
ſiſts liberty: the mind | in that caſe has not a power 


do forbear willing; it cannot avoid ſome determi- 
nation concerning them, let the conſideration - 
be as ſhort, the thought as * as it Will; ie 


Book I. 
either leaves the man in the ſtate he was before 


thinking, or changes it; continues the action, or 
puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that 
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it orders and directs one in preference to or with - . 


neglect of the other, and thereby either the con- 
tinuation or change becomes unavoidably volun- 
tary. 


925. Since then it is plain, that in moſt caſes a 
man is not at liberty, whether he will 2/7, or no; 


the next thing demanded, is, whether a man be 
at liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, 


motion or 27 This queſtion carries the abſur- 


dity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might 
thereby ſufficiently be convinced that liberty con- 
cerns not the will. 
be at liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeak- 


ing or ſilence, which he pleaſes, is to aſk, whe. 


ther a man can will, what he wills; or be pleaſed 
with what he ispleaſed with. A queſtion, which, 


I think, needs no anſwer z and they, who can 


make a queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one will to 
determine the acts of another, and another to de- 
termine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 


$ 26. To avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, 0 
nothing can be of greater uſe, than to eſtabliſh in 


our minds determined ideas of the things under 
conſideration. If the ideas of liberty and volition 


were well fixed in our underſtandings, and car- 


_ ried along with us in our minds, as they ought, 
through all the queſtions that are raiſed about 


them, I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties 


that perplex mens thoughts, and entangle theirun- 
derſtandings, would be much cafier refolved; and 
we thould perceive where the confuſed ſignifica- 


tion of terms, or where the nature of the thing | 


cauſed the oubcurity. 


For to aſk, whether a man 
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$ 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem- 
bered, that freedom conſiſts in the dependence of 
the exiſtence, or not exiſtence of any action, up- 


on our volition of it, and not in the dependence 


of any action, or its contrary, on our preference. 
A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap 
twenty yards downwards into the fea, not becauſe 
he has a power to do the contrary action, which 
is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he can- 
not do : but he 1s therefore free, becauſe he has a 
power to leap, or not to leap. But if a greater 
force than his either holds him faſt, or tumbles 
him down, he 1s no longer free in that caſe; 3 be- 
_ cauſe the doing or forbearance of that particular 
action, is no longer in his power. He that is a 
cloſe priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, be- 
ing at the north-ſide of his chamber, is at liberty 
to walk twenty foot ſouthward, becauſe. he can 
walk, or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame 
time, at liberty to do the contrary, z. e. to walk 
twenty foot northward. 

In this then conſiſts freedom, viz. in our be- 
ing able to act, or not to act, according as we 
ſhall chuſe or will. 5 

928. Secondly, We muſt remember; that vo- 
lation, or willing, is an act of the mind directing 
its thought to the production of any action, and 
thereby exerting its power to produce it. To a- 
void multiplying of words, I would crave leave 
here, under the word action, to comprehend the 
forbearance too of any action propoſed; fitting ſtill, 
or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 
are propoſed, though mere forbearances, requiring 
as much the determination of the will, and being 
often as weighty in their conſequences, as the con- 
trary actions, map, on chat conſideration, well 
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enough paſs for actions too: but this, I ſay, that 


T may not be miſtaken, if, for brevity * I 


ſpeak thus. 


$ 29. Thirdly, The will begins nothing bat "I 
power in the mind to direct the operative faculties 


of a man to motion or reſt, as far as they depend 
on ſuch direction: To the queſtion, what is it 
determines the will? The true and proper an- 
{wer is, the mind. For that which determines 


the general power of directing to this or that par- 
ticular direction, 1s nothing but the agent itſelf 


exerciſing the power it has, that particular Way. 
If this anſwer ſatisfies not, it is plain the meaning 
of the queſtion, what determines the will ? is this, 


what moves the mind in every particular inſtance, 


to determine its general power of directing to this 
or that particular motion or reſt? And to this I 


anſwer, the motive for continuing in the ſame 


fate or action, is only the preſent ſatisfaction in 


it; the motive to change, is always ſome uneaſi- 


neſs: nothing ſetting us upon the change of ſtate, 


or upon any new action, but ſome uneaſineſs. 


This is the great motive that works on the mind 


to put it upon action, which, for ſhortneſs ſake, 
we will call determining the will, which I ſhall 
more at large explain. 


30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary 


to 3 that though I have above endeavour- 
ed to expreſs the act of volition by chuſing, pre- 


ferring, and the like terms, that ſignify defire as 


well as volition, for want of other words to mark 
that act of the mind, whoſe proper name is will- 


ing or valition ; yet it being a very ſimple act, 
whoſoever defires to underitand what it is, w_l 
better find it, by reflecting on his own mind, and 


obſerving what! it does when i it wills, than by any 
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variety of articulate ſounds whatſoever. This 
caution of being careful not to be miſled by ex- 


preſſions that do not enough keep up the differ- 
ence between the will, and ſeveral acts of the 


mind that are quite diſtinct from it, I think the 


more aeceffary; becauſe I find the will often con- 
founded with ſeveral of the affections, eſpecially 
deſire ; and one put for the other, and that by 
men who would not willingly be thought not 
to have had very diſtinct notions of things, and 
not to have writ very clearly about them. This, 
I imagine, has been no {mall occafion of obſcu- 
rity and millake in this matter; and therefore is, as 


much as may be, to be avoided. For he that ſhall 


turn his thoughts inwards upon what paſſes in his. 
mind when he wills, ſhall fee that the will, or 
power of volition, is converſant about nothing but 
that particular determination of the mind, where- 


| by, barely by a thought, the mind a = 


give riſe, continuation, or ſtop to any action, 
which it takes to be in its power. This well con- 
ſidered, plainly ſliews, that the will is perfectly di- 
ſtinguiſned from deſire, which, in the very ſa 

action, may have a quite contrary tendency from 
that which our will ſets us upon. A man, whom 
I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe perſuaſions 


to another, which, at the fame time I. am ſpeaking, 


I may with may not prevail on him. In this coſe, 


it is plain the will and defire run counter. I will 


the action that tends one way, whil{t my deſire 


tends another, and that the direct contrary way. 


A man, who, by a violent fit of the gout in his 


limbs, finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of 


appetite in his {ſtomach removed, 3 to be ea- 


fed too of the pain of his feet or hands, (for where- 


ever there is pain, there is a defire to be rid of it), 
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though yet, whilſt he apprehends that the remo- 


val of the pain may tranſlate the noxious humour 
to a more vital part, his will is never determined 
to any one action that may ſerve to remove this 


pain. Whence it is evident, that deſiring and 


_ willing are two diſtinct acts of the mind; and 
conſequently that the will, which 1s but the power 
of volition, is much more diſtinct from defire. 


$ 31. To return then to the inquiry, What is 


it that determines the will in regard to our actions? 


And that, upon ſecond thoughts, I am apt to ima- 


gine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater 


good in view; but ſome (and for the molt part 
the moſt preſſing) uneaſineſs a man is at preſent 


under. This is that which ſucceſhvely determines 


the will, and ſets us upon thoſe actions we per- 


form. This uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, de- 
fire, which is an uneaſineſs of the mind for want 
of ſome abſent good. All pain of the body, of 

what ſort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind, is un- 
eafineſs: and with this is always joined deſire, 
equal to the pain or uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce 


diſtinguiſhable from it. For deſire being nothing 


but an uneaſineſs in the want of an abſent good, 


in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent 
good; and till that eaſe be attained, we may call it 


 defire, no-body feeling pain, that he wiſhes not to 
be eaſed of, with a defire equal to that pain, and ' 
_ inſeparable from it. Beſides this defire of aſe _ 
from pain, there is another of abſent poſitive good, 

and here alſo the deſire and uneaſineſs is equal. 
As much as we delire any abſent good, fo much 
are we in pain for it. But here all abſent good 


does not, according to the greatneſs it has or is 


acknowledged to have, cauſe pain equal to that 
_ greatneſs; as all pain cauſes deſire equal to itfelf; _ 
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becauſe the abſence of good is not always a pain, 


as the preſence of pain is. And therefore abſent 
good may be looked on, and conſidered without 


defire. But ſo much as there is any-where of de- 


fire, ſo much there is of uneaſinefs. 

6 32. That defire is a ſtate of uneaſineſs every 
one, who reflects on himſelf, will quickly ſind. 
Who is there, that has not felt i in defire, what the 
wiſe man fays of hope, (which is not much diffe- 


rent from it) that it being deferred makes the heart 


et, and that ſtill proportionable to the great- 


neſs of the deſire, which ſometimes raiſes the un- 
ealineſs to that pitch, that it makes people cry 
out, Oive me children, give me the thing defired, 


or I die? Life itſelf, and all its enjoyments, is a 


burden, cannot be born under the laſting and 


unremoved preſſure of ſuch an uneaſineſs. 


9 33. Good and evil, preſent and abſent, it is 
true, work upon the mind: but that which im- 
mediately determines the will, from time to time, 
to every voluntary action, is the uneaſineſs of de- 
ſire, fixed on ſome abſent good, either negative, 


as indolence to one in pain; or poſitive, as en- 


joyment of pleaſure. That it is this uneaſineſs 


that determines the will to the ſucceſſive volunta- 
ry actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives 
is made up, and by which we are conducted 


through different courſes to different ends, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew, both from experience and the 


| reaſon of the thing. 


934. When a man is perfectly content ih 


the ſtate he is in, which is, when ke is perfectly 
without any uneafineſs, what induſtry, what ac- 
tion, what will is there left, but to continue in it? 


Of this every man's obſervation will ſatisfy him. 


And. thus we ſee our all-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to 
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our conſtitution and frame, and knowing what it 


is that determines the will, has put into man the 


unecaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, and other natural 


deſires, that return at their ſeaſons, to move and 


determine their wills, for the preſervation of them- 
ſelves, and the continuation of their ſpecies. For [ 
think we may conclude, that if the bare contem- 
plation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried 


by theſe ſeveral uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient. 


to determine the will, and fet us on work, we 
mould have had none of theſe natural pains, and 


perhaps, in this world, little or no pain at all. I 


as better to marry than to burn, tays St Paul; 
where we may fee what ic is that chiefly drives 
men into the enjoyments of a conjugal life. A 


little burning felt, puſhes us more apes, 


than greater pleaſures in proipect draw or allur 
$ 35. It ſeems to eitablithed and ſettled a ma- 


xim by the general conſent of all mankind, that 


good, the greater good, determines the will, that 
I do not at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh- 
ed my thoughts on this ſubject, I took it tor grant- 


ed; and I imagine, that by a great many I thall 
be thought more exculable for having then done 


ſo, than that now I have ventured to meds from 


ſo received an opinion. but yet, upon a ſtricter 
inquiry, I am forced to conclude, that geed, the 


greater good, though apprehended and acknow- 
ledged to be ſo, does not determine the w 11, until 
our dere, raited proportionably to it, makes us 
uneaſy in the want of it. Convince a man never 
fo much, that plenty has its advantages over po- 
verty; make him fee and own, that the handſome 


conveniencies of life are better than naity penury; 
yet as long as he is content with the latter, and 


finds no uncalinets in it, he moves not his will 
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never is determined to any action that ſhall bring : 


him out of it. Let a man be never ſo well per- 
ſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it 1s as 


neceſſary to a man, who has any great aims in this 


world, or hopes in the next, as food to life : yet 
till he hungers and thirfts after righteouſneſs, till 
he feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will 


will not be determined to any action in purſuit of 


this confefſed greater good; but any other unea- 


fineſſes he feels in himſelf, ſhall take place, and 


carry his will to other actions. On the other ſide, 


let a drunkard fee, that his health decays, his e- 
ſtate waſtes; diſcredit and diſeaſes, and the want 


of all things, even of his beloved drink, attends 


him in the courſe he follows: yet the returns of 
_ uneafineſs to miſs his companions, the habitual 


thirſt after his cups, at the uſual time, drives him 


to the tavern, though he has in his view the loſs 
of health and plenty, and perhaps of the joys of 
another life: the leaſt of which is no inconſider- 
able good, but fuch as he confeſſes is far greater 
than the tickling of his palate with a glaſs of wine, 
or the idle chat of a ſoaking club. It is not for 


Want of viewing the greater good; for he fees 


and acknowledges it, and in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take reſolutions to purſue the 


_ greater good; but when the uneaſineſs to miſs his 


accultomed delight returns, the greater acknow- 


ledged good loſes its hold, and the preſent uneafi- 


neſs determines the will to the accuſtomed action; 


which thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail a- 


gainſt the next occaſion, though he at the ſame 


time makes ſecret promites to limfelf that he 


vill do ſo no more; this is the laſt time he will 


ot againſt the attainment of thole grenter goods. 


And thus he 1 IS, tro. time to time, in the itate 
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of that unhappy complainer, Figeo meliora FE 


que, deteriora ſequor : which ſentence, allowed for 


true, and made good by conſtant experience, ma 
this, and poſſib y no other way, be eaſily made 


| intelligible. 


$ 36. If we inquire into the reaſon of what 


experience makes ſo evident in fact, and examine 
why it is uneaſineſs alone operates on the will, and 
_ determines it in its choice, we ſhall find, that we 
being capable but of one determination of the will, 
to one action at once, the preſent uneaſineſs that 


we are under does naturally determine the will, 
in order to that happineſs which we all aim at in 


all our actions: foraſmuch as, whilſt we are un- 
der any uncaſineſs, we cannot apprehend ourſelves 
happy, or in the way to it. Pain and uncaſineſs 
being, by every one, concluded, and felt to be in- 


confiſtent with happineſs ſpoiling the reliſh, e- 


ven of thoſe good things which we have: a little 
pain ſerving to marr all the pleaſure we rejoiced 
in. And therefore that which of courſe deter- 


2 the choice of our will to the next action, 


always be the removing of pain, as long as 
we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary ſtep 


towards happineſs. 
$37. Another reaſon why it is as alone 
determines the will, may be this; becauſe that a- 


Kone 18 preſent, and it is againſt the nature of 


things, that what is abſent thould operate where it 
is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent good may, by 


contemplation, be brought home to the mind, and 
made preſent. The idea of it indeed may be in the 
mind, and viewed as preſent there: but nothing 


will be in the mind as a preſent good, able to coun- 


terbalznce the removal of any uncaſineſs which we 
are under, til it ralſes our deſire, and the uneaſi- 
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neſs of that has the prevalency i in determining the 
will. "Ill then, the idea in the mind of u bat- 
ever good, i; there only like other ideas, the ob- 
ject of bare unactive ſpeculation z but operates 
not on the will, nor fets us on work: the reaſon. 
whereof I fall fhew by and by. How many arc 
to be found, that have had lively repreſentations 
ſet before their minds of the unſpeakable joys of 
heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and 
probable too, who yet would be content to take 
up with their happineſs here? and ſo the prevail- 
ing uncaſineſles ot their defires, let looſe alter the 
enjoyments of this life, take their turns in the 
determining their wills; and all that while they 
take not one ſtep, are not one jot moved, towards 
the good things of another lite, conſidered as e- 
ver io great. - 
38. Were the will Aetirmined by the views 

of good, as it appears in contemplation greater 
or leſs to the underſtanding, which is the ſtate cf 
all abſent good, and that which, in the received o- 
_ pinion, the will is ſuppoſed to move to, and to be 
moved by, E do not ſce how it could ever get looſe 
from the infinite eternal joys of heaven, once pro- 
_ poſed and conlidered as polhble. For all abſent 
good, by which alone, barely propoſed and co- 
ming in view, the will is thought to be determined, 
and to to ict us on action, being only poilible, but 
not infallibly certain, it is unavoidable, that the 
infinitely greater poſſible good ſhould regularly and 
conſtantly determine the will in all the ſucceſſive 
actions it dircQs; and then we ſhould keep con- 
ſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe towards heaven, 
without ever ſtanding ſtill, er directing our ac- 
tions to any other end : the eternal condition of a 
luture ſtate infiniteiy out-weighing the expe Cation 
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of riches or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure, 
which we can propoſe to ourſelves, though we 
ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be attain- 


| ed: for nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo 
the expeCtation even of theſe may deceive us. If 


it were fo, that the greater good in view deter- 
mines the will, ſo great a good once propoſed 


could not but ſeize the will, and hold it faſt to the 
_ purſuit of this infinitely greateſt good, without e- 
ver letting it go again: for the will having a power 
over, and directing the thoughts as well as other 
actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the contem- 


plation of the mind fixed to that good. 


This would be the ftate of the mind, and re- 
gular tendency of the will in all its determinations, 
were it determined by that which is conſidered, 
and in view the greater good; but that it is not 
fo, is viſible in experience: the infinitely great- _ 
eſt confeſſed good being often neglected, to ſatiſ- 
fy the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of our deſires purſuing 
trifles. But though the greateſt allowed, even 
_ everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſome- 


times moved and affected the mind, does not 


ſtedfaſtly hold the will, yet We ſee any very great 955 


and prevailing uneaſineſs, having once laid hold 
on the will, lets it not go; by which we may be 


convinced, what it is that determines the will. 
Thus any vehement pain of the body; the ungo- 
vernable paſſion of a man violently in love; or tbe 


impatient deſire of revenge, keeps the will ſteady 


and intent: and the will thus determined, never 
lets the underſtanding lay by the object, but all 


the thoughts of the mind, and powers of the bo- 
dy, are uninterruptedly employed that way by 


the determinations of the will, influenced by that 
topping uneaſineſs, as long as it laſts; whereby 


con v5 
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it ſcems to me evident, that the will, or power of 
ſetting us upon one action in preference to all o- 
ther, is determined in us by uneaſineſs: and 
whether this be not fo, I deſire every one to ob 
ſerve in himſelf. 

$ 39. I have hitherto chiefly dated in the 


uneaſincſs of deſire, as that which determines the 


will; becauſe that is the chief and moſt ſenſible; 


and the will ſeldom orders any action, nor is there 


any voluntary action performed, without foine 


deſire accompanying it; which, I think, is the 
reaſon why the will and defire are fo often con- 
founded. But yet we are not to look upon tie 


uneaſineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompa- 
nies moit of the other paſſions, as wholly exclu- 


ded in the caſe. Averfion, fear, anger, Envy, 
ſhame, S'. have cach their uneafineſs too, and 
thereby influence the will. Theſe paſhons are 


ſcarce any of them, in life and praclice, imple and 


alone, and wholly unmued with others though | 
uſually in diſcourſe and contemplation, that carries 


the name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears 


moſt in the preſent ſtate of the mind. Nay, there 


ts, I think, icarce any of the paſſions to be found 


without deboe joined with it. I ara fure, where 
ever there is unealineis, there is defhre: fer we 


conitantly defire happineſs; and whatever we tecl 
of unealiacts, fo much, It 1s certain, we want of 


happiacis 3 even in our own opinion, let our ſtate 


ad condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, 
the preſent moment, not being our eternity, what- 
ever our enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
fent, and defire goes with our foreſight, and that 


ill carries the will with it. So that even in joy it- 


ſeit, that which keeps up the action, whereon the 


enjoyment depends, is the deſire to continue it, 
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and fear to loſe it: and whenever a greater unea- 
ſineſs than that takes place in the mind, the will 


preſently is by that determined to ſome new ac- 
tion, and the preſent delight neglected. 


940. But we being in this world beſet with 
ſundry uneaſineſſes, diſtracted with different de- 


fires, the next inquiry naturally will be, which 


of them has the precedency in determining the 


weill to the next action? And to that the anſwer 


is, that ordinarily which is the moſt preſſing of 
thoſe that are judged capable of being then remo- 
ved. For the will being the power of direCting 


our operative faculties to ſome action, for ſome 
end, cannot at any time be moved towards what 


18 judged at that time unattainable: that would 


be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being N to 
act for an end, only to loſe its labour: 
to act for what is judged not attainable z and 


therefore very great uneaſineſſes move not the will, 
when they are judged not capable of a cure: they, 
in that caſe, put us not upon endeavours. But 


theſe ſet apart, the moſt important and urgent 


uneaſineſs we at that time feel, is that which or- 


dinarily determines the will ſucceſſively, in that 


train of voluntary actions which make up our 


lives. The greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is the ſpur 


to action, that is conſtantly felt; and for the moſt 
part determines the will in its choice of the next 
action. For this we muſt carry along with us, 
that the proper and only object of the will is ſome 
action of ours, and nothing elſe. For we pro- 


ducing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome ac- 
tion in our power, it is there the will nn. 
and reaches no farther. 


'$ 41. If it be farther aſked, what. it is moves 


| deſire? 1 anſwer, happineſs and that alone. 


or ſo it is 
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Happineſs and miſery are the names of twoextremes, 
the utmoſt bounds whereof we know not; it is 


what eye hath not ſeen, ear hath not heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 


hut of ſome degrees of both, we have very lively 


impreſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of delight 
and joy on the one fide, and torment and ſorrow 
on the other, which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall 
_ comprehend under the names of pleaſure and pain, 
there being pleaſure and pain of the mind, as well 
as the body: with him 1s fulneſs of joy, 4 plea- 
ſure for evermore or, to ſpeak truly, they are all 
of the mind; though ſome have their riſe in the 
mind from thought, others in the body from cer- 
tain modifications of motion. _ 
4 42. Happineſs then, in its full extent, 1s he 5 
utmoſt pleaſure we are capable of, and miſery the 
utmoſt pain: and the loweſt degree of what can 


be called happineſs, is ſo much eaſe from all pain, 


and ſo much preſent pleaſure, as without which 
any one cannot be content. Now becauſe plea- 
ſure and pain are produced in us by the opera- 
tion of certain objects, either on our minds or our 
bodies, and in different degrees; therefore what 
has an aptneſs to produce pleaſure in us, is that 
we call good, and what is apt to produce pain in 
us, we call evi, for no other reaſon, but for its 
aptneſs to produce pleaſure and pain in us, where- 
in conſiſts our happineſs and miſery. Farther, 
though what is apt to produce any degree of plea- 
ſure, be in itſelf good; and what is apt to pro- 
duce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often hap- 
pens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in 
competition with a greater of its ſort; becauſe 
when they come in competition, the degrees alſo 
of pleaſure and pain have juſtly a Fer ne. 80 
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chat if we will rightly eſtimate what we call good 
and evil, we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon: 

for the cauſe of every leis degree of pain, as well 
as every greater degree of Pleaſure, has the nature 
of good, and vice verſa. 


$ 43. 'Though this be that which is called good 


and evil, and all good be the proper object of 
deſire in general; yet all good, even ſeen and con- 


feſſed to be lo, does not necetlarily move every 


particular man's defire ; but only that part, or ſo 
much of it, as is conkdered, and taken to make a 


neceiſary part of his happineſs. All other good, 


however great in reality or appearance, excites 
net a man's deſires, who looks not on it to make a 


part of that happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent 


thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under 


this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and de- 


fires what makes any part of it: other things, ac- 


 knowledped to be good, he can look upon without 
deſire, paſs by, and be content without. There 
18 no-body, I think, ſo ſenſcleſs, as to deny that 


there is pleaſure in knowledge: and for the pleaſures 

of ſenſe, they have too many followers to let it be 
quettioned, whether men are taken with them, cr 
no. Now, let one man place his fatisfaction in 


ſenſual pleaſures, another in the delight of know- 
ledge : though each of them cannot but confeſs, 


there is great pleaſure in what the other purſues ; 


yet neither of them making the other's delight a 


part of his happineſs, their defires are not moved, 


but each is ſatisfied without what the other en- 


Joys, and ſo his will is not determined to the pur- 


ſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's 
hunger and thirſt makes him uneaſy, he whote 
will was never determined to any purſuit of good 


chear, poignant ſauces, deBczous wine, by the 
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pleaſant tafte be has found in them, 1s, by the 
n — of hunger and thurſt, preſently deter- 
' mined to eating and drinking, though potlibly 
with great indifterency what wholeſome food comes 
in his way. And, on the other ſide, the epicure 
| buckles to ftudy, when ſhame, or the defire to 
tecommend himſelf to his miftreſs, fhall make him 
uneaſy inthe want of anyſort of knowledge. Thus, 
how much ſoever men are in earneft, and conſtant 
in purſuit of happineſs; yet they may have a clear 
view of good, great and confeſſed 57 ood, without 
being concerned for it, or moved it, if they 
think they can make up their . without 
it. Though as to pain, that they are always con- 


cerned for; they can feel no uneatinels without 


| being moved. And therefore being unealy 1 in the 
want of whatever is judged neceſſary to their hap- 


paineſs, as ſoon as any good appears to make a 


part of their 8 of r they begin ” 


deſire it. 


9 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in 
himſelf and others, that the greater viſible good 
does not always raiſe mens deſires in proportion to 
the greatneſs it appears, and is acknowledged to 
have : though very little trouble moves us, and 
ſets us on work to get rid of it. The reafon where- 
of is evident from the nature of our happineſs and 
miſery itſelf. All preſent pain, whatever it be, 
makes a part of our preſent miſery: but all abſent 
good does not at any time make a neceſſary part of 
our praſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it make 
a part of our milery : if it did, we ſhould be con- 
ſtantly and inſinitely m 8 there being infi- 
nite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our 
poſſeſſion. All uncziinefs therefore being remo- 


ved, a moderate portion of good lerves at t preſent 
Vor. VVʒĩuʒ | 
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to content men; and ſome few degrees of plea- 
ſure in a ſucceſhon of ordinary enjoyments make 
up a happineſs, wherein they can be ſatisfied. If 


this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe 


indifferent and viſibly trifling actions, to which 
our wills are ſo often determined, and wherein 


we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our lives ; which 


remiſſneſs could by no means conſiſt with a con- 
| ſtant determination of will or deſire to the greateſt 
apparent good. That this is fo, I think, few 
people need go far from home to be convinced. 


And indeed in this life there are not many whoſe 


Happineſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a con- 
ſtant train of moderate mean pleaſures, without 
any mixture of uneaſineſs; and yet they could be 


content to ſtay here for ever: though they cannot 
deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a ſtate 


of eternal durable joys after this life, far ſurpaſ- 
ſing all the good that is to be found here; nay, they 


cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible, than the 


attainment and continuation of that pittance of 


honour, riches, or pleaſure, which they purſue, 
and for which they neglect that eternal itate : but 


yet in full view of this difference, ſatisfied of the 
poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting hap- 


pineſs in a future ſtate, and under a clear convic- 


tion that it is not to be had here whilſt they 
bound their happineſs within ſome little enjoy- 
ment, or aim of this life, and exclude the joys of 


heaven from making any neceffary part of it, their 
deſires are not woved by this greater apparent 


good, nor their wills determined to any action, 
or endeavour for its attainment. _ . 
$ 45. The ordinary neceſſities of our lives fill 


a great part of them wich the uncaſincſs of hun- 


ger, thirſt, heat, cold, wearineſs with labour, 
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and ſleepineſs, in their conſtant returns, Sc. To 


which, if beſides accidental harms, we add the 
fantaſtical uneaſineſs (as itch after honour, power, 
or riches, &c.) which acquired habits by faſhion, 
15 example, and education, have ſettled in us, and 
a thouſand other irregular deſires, which cuſtom 
* made natural to us, we ſhall find that a very 
little part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe unea- 


ſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of re- 


moter abſent . We are ſeldom at eaſe, and 
free enough 


will we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is 
ready to ſet us on work. For the removing of 
the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, 


being the getting out of miſery, and conſequent- : 
ly the firſt thing to be done in order to happineſs, 
ablent good, though thought on, confeſſed, and 


_ appearing to be good, not making any part of this 


unhappineſs in its abſence, is joſtled out, to make 


way for the removal of thoſe uneatinefſes we feel, 
till due and repeated contemplation has brought 


it nearer to our mind, given ſome relith of it, and 


raiſed in us ſome deſire; which then beginning to 


make a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, ſtands up- 


on fair terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied ; and ſo 


according to its greatneſs and r comes in 


its turn to determine the will. 


9 46. And thus, by a due condemn and 


examining any good propoſed, it is in our power 


to raiſe our deſires in a due proportion to the va- 
lue of that hn whereby, 1n its turn and place, 


Hh 2 


rom the ſolicitation of our natural 
or adopted deſires, but a conſtant ſucceſſion of un- 
eaſineſſes out of that ſtock, which natural wants, 
or acquired habits have heaped up, take the will 
in their turns; and no ſooner is one action dif- 
| patched, which by fuch a determination of the 
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it may come to work upon the will, and be pur- 


ſued. For good, though appearing, and allow- 


ed never ſo great, yet till it has raiſed deſires in 
our minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its 
want, it reaches not our wills; wr are not within 
the ſphere of its activity; our wills being under 
the determination only of thoſe uneaſineſſes which 
are preſent to us, which, Whilſt we have any, are 
always foliciting, and ready at hand to give the 
will its next determination. The balancing, when 
there is any in the mind, being only which deſire 
hall be next ſatisfied, which uneaſineſs firſt re- 
moved. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long 


as any uneaſineſs, any defire, remains in our mind, 


there is no room for good, barely as ſuch, to come 


at the will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe. as 
has been laid, the firſt ſtep in our endeavours af 
ter happineſs, being to get wholly out of the con- 
fines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the will 
ean be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every un- 
eaſineſs we fee] be perfectly removed: which, in 
the multitude of wants and deſires we are beſet | 


with in this imperfect ſtate, we are not like to be 
ever freed from in this world. 
... $ 47+: There being. 

neſſes, always ſoliciting, and ready to determine 


the will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the 


greateſt and moit preſſing ſhould determine the 
will to the next action; and fo it does for the 
moſt part, but not always. For the mind having 
in molt cates, as 18 evident in experience, a power 


to ſuſpend the execution and ſatisfaction of any of 
its deſires, and fo all, one after another, is at li- 


berty to conſider the objects of them; examine 


them on all tides, and weigh them with others. 
In this lies the liberty man has; and from the not 


in us a great many uneaſi- 
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uſing of it right comes all that variety of miſtakes, 


errors, and faults which we run into, in the con- 
duct of our lives, and our endeavours after hap- 
pineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determination of 
our wills, and engage too ſoon before due exami- 
nation. To prevent this, we have a power to ſu- 

ſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, as e- 


very one daily may experiment in himſelf. This 
ſeems to me the ſource of all liberty; in this ſeems | 
to conſiſt that which is (as I think, improperly) 
called free-will. For during this ſufpenſion of 


any delire, before the will be determined to action, 
and the action (which follows that determination) 


done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and 


judge of the good or evil of what we are going to 


do; and when, upon due examination, we have 


judged, we have done our duty, all that we can, or 


_ ought to do, in purſuit of our happineſs; and it 
is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature, to 


deſire, will, and act, according to the laſt reſult 


of ſa fair examination. 


9 48. This is ſo far from being a reſtraint or 


diminution of freedom, that it is the very improve- 


ment and beneſit of it; it is not an abridgement, 
it is the end and uſe of our liberty; and the far- 


ther we are removed from ſuch a determination, 


the nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. A per- 


fect indiflerency in the mind, not determinable 
by its laſt judgment of the good or evil that is 


thought to attend its choice, would be fo far from 


being an advantage and excellency of any intellec- 


tual nature, that it would be as great an imperfec- 


tion, as the want of indi:ferency to act, or not to 


act, till determined by the will, would be an im- 
periection on the other fide. A man 1s at liberty 


to lift up his hand to his head, or let it reſt quiet: 


© > 
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he is perfectly indifferent in either; and it would 


be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that 


_ if he were deprived of that inditferency,. 
ut it would be as great an imperfection, if he 


had the ſame indifferency, whether he would pre- 


fer the lifting up his hand, or its remaining in 
reſt, when it © would fave his head or eyes from a 
blow he ſees coming : it 15 as much a perfection, 


that defire, or the power of preferring, ſhould be 


determined by good, as that the power of acting 


mould be determined by the will; and the certain- 
1 ſuch determination is, the greater is the per- 


fection. Nay, were we determined by any thing 
but the laſt reſult of our own minds, judging of 
the good or evil of any action, we were not free. 
The very end of our freedom being, that we 


may attain the good we chuſe. And therefore 


| every man is put under a neceſſity by his conſtitu- 
tion, as an intelligent being, to be determined in 


willing by his own thought and judgment, what 
is belt for him to do: elſe ke would be under the 


determination of ſome other than himſelf, which 


is want of liberty. And to deny that a man's 


will, in every determination, follows his own 
judgment, is to ſay, that a man wills and acts for 
an end that he would not have at the time that he 
wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his 
preſent thoughts before any other, it 1s plain he 
then thinks better of it, and would have it before 
any other, unleſs he can have and not have it, 
wi.l and not will it at the ſame time; a contradic- 
tion too manifeſt to be admitted. 


$ 49. If we look upon thote ſupericr 3 
above us, who enjoy perfect happineſs, we thall 


have reaſon to judge, that they are more ſteadilj 
determined in their choice of good than we; and 
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yet we have no reaſon to think they arc leſs hap- 
py, or lets free, than we are. And if it were fit 
for ſuch poor finite creatures as we are, to pro- 
nounce what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs could 
do, I think we might ſay, that Gop himſelf can- 
not chuſe what is not good ; the freedom of the 
Almighty hinders not his being determined by 
what 1s belt. | 
ß 50. But to give a right view of this miſtaken 
part of liberty: let me aſk, Would any one be a 
changeling, becauſe he 1s leſs determined by wiſe 
_ conſiderations than a wiſe man? Is it worth the 
name of freedom to be at liberty to play the fool, 
and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's ſelf ? If 
to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, and to 
want that reſtraint of examination and judgment, 
which keeps us from chufing or doing the worſe, 
be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools are 
the only free men: but yet, I think, no-bod 
_ would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of fack liberty, 
but he that is mad already. The conſtant deſire of 
| happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act 


i for it, no-body, Ithink, accounts an abridgement of 


liberty, or at leaſt an abridgement of liberty to be 
complained of. Gop Almighty himſelf is under 
the neceſſity of being happy; md the more any in- 
telligent being is to, the nearer is its approach to 
infinite perfection and happineſs. That in this ſtate 
of ignorance we ſhort- ſighted creatures might not 
miſtake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
to ſuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it from 

determining the will, and engaging us in action. 


This is ſtanding fill, where we are not ſuſſicient- 


ly aſſured of the way: examination is conſulting 
a guide: the determination of the will, upon in- 


_ quiry, 18 OE the direction of that * 
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and he that has a power to act or not to act, ac- 


cCording as ſuch determination directs, is a free 


agent; ſuch determination abridges not het power 
wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has his chains 
| knocked off, and the priton-doors ſet open to him, 

is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go 
or ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his preference 
be determined to ſtay, by the darkneſs of the 
night, or illneſs of the weather, or want of other 
lodging: he ceaſes not to be free, though the de- 
fire of ſome convenience to be had there, abſolute- 


ly determines his preference, and makes him ſtay 


in his prifon. 


9551. As therefore the higheſt verfeftion of in- 
tellectual nature lies in a careful and conſtant 
purſuit of true and ſolid happineſs ; fo the care of 


ourſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real 
happineſs, is the neceſſary foundation of our li- 
berty. The ſtronger ties we have to an unalter- 


able purſuit of happineſs in general, which is our 
greateſt good, and which, as ſuch, our deſires 


always follow, the more are we free from any ne- 


ceſſary determination of our will to any particular 
action, and from a neceſſary compliance with our 


deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appear- 


ing preferable good, till we have duly examined, 
whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent 


with our real happineſs : and therefore till we are 
as much informed upon this inquiry, as the weight 
of the matter, and the nature of the caſe demands, 


we are, by the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing 


true happineſs as our greateſt good, obliged to 
ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of our deſire in parncular 
caſes. 
$ 52. This is the kings on which turns the li- 
berty of intellectual eings in their conſtant en- 
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deavours after, and a ſteady proſecution of true 
felicity, that they can ſuſpend this proſecution in 
particular caſes, till they have looked before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular 
thing, which is then propoſed or deſired, he in 
the way to their main end, and make a real part 
of that which is their greateſt good; for the in- 
clination and tendency of their nature to happi- 
neſs, is an obligation and motive to them to take 
care not to miltake or miſs it; and fo necetlarily 
puts them upon caution, deliberation, and wari- 
neſs, in the direction of their particular actions, 
which are the means to obtain it. Whether ne- 
ceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the 
ſame neceſſity, with the ſame force, eſtabliſhes ſu- 
ſpence, deliberation, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſ- 
five deſire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not 
interfere with our true happineſs, and miflead us 
from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great pri- 
vilege of finite intellectual beings; and I defre it 
may be well confidered, whether the great inlet, 
and exerciſe of all the liberty men have, are ca- 
pable of, or can be uſeſul to them, and that where- 
on depends the turn of their actions, does not lie 
in this, that they can ſuſpend their deſires, and 
ſtop them from determining their wills to any ac- 
tion, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
good and evil of it, as far forth as the weight of 
the thing requires. This we are able to do; and 
when we have done it, we have done our duty, 
and all that is in our power; and indeed all that 
needs. For, ſince the will ſuppoſes knowledge to 
guide its choice, all that we can do, is to hold 
our wills undetermined, till we have examined the 
good and evil of what we defire. What follows 
alter that, tollows in a chain of conſequences li inks 
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ed one to another, all depending on the laſt deter- 
mination of the judgment, which, whether it ſhall 


be upon an haſty and precipitate view, or upon 


a due and mature examination, is in our power 
experience ſhewing us, that in moſt caſes we are 
able to Faipend the preſent ſatisfaction of any de- 


"I 5 3. But if any extreme diſturbance, as ſome- 


times it happens, pofleſſes our whole mind, as 
when the pain of the rack, an impetuous uneaſi- 
neſs, as of love, anger, or any other violent paſ- 


ſion, running away with us, allows us not the 


liberty of thought, and we are not maſters enough 
of our own minds to conſider thoroughly, and 


examine fairly; GoD, who knows our frailty, | 
pities our weakneſs, and requires of us no more 
than we are able to do, and ſees what was, and 


| what was not in our power, will judge as a kind 
and merciful Father. But the forbearance of a too 


haſty compliance with our defires, the moderation 


and reſtraint of our pathons, fo that our under- 
ſtandings may be free to examine, and reaſon un- 


biaſſed give its judgment, being that whereon a a2 
right direction of dur conduct to true happineſs 


depends; it is in this we ſhould employ our chief 
care and endeavours. In this we thould take pains 
to ſuit the reliſh of our minds to the true intrinſic 
good or ill that is in things, and not permit an 


allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great and weighty 


good to flip out of our thoughts without leaving 


any reliſh, any defire of itſelf there, till, by a due 
conſideration of its true worth, we have formed 


appetites in our minds ſuitable to it, and made 


ourſelves uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear 
of loſing it. And how much this is in every 
one's power, by making reſolutions to him 


m_ a. * 
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ſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to 
try. Nor let any one ſay, he cannot govern his 
paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into action; for what he can do be- 
fore a prince or a great man, he can do alone, or 
in the preſence of Gop, if he will. 
{ 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
give account, how it comes to paſs, that though 
all men defire happineſs, yet their wills carry them 
- fo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to 
what is evil. And to this I ſay, that the various 
and contrary choices that men make in the world, 
do not argue that they do not all purſue good; 
but that the fame thing is not good to every man 
Alike. This variety of purſuits ſhews, that every 
done does not place his happineſs in the ſame thing, : 
or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the con- 
cerns of man terminated in this life, why one fol- 
| lowed ſtudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting; why one choſe luxury and debau- 
chery, and another ſobriety and riches, would not 
be, becauſe every one of theſe did not aim at his 
own happinefs ; but becauſe their happineſs was 
placed in different things. And therefore it was 
a right anſwer of the phyſician to his patient that 
had fore eyes: If you have more pleaſure in the 
taſte of wine than in the uſe of your fight, wine 
is good for you; but if the pleaſure 'of ſeeing 
be greater to you than that of e wine is 
* 
(55. The mind has a different reliſh, as well 
as the palate ;z and you will as fruitleſsly endeavour 
to delight all men with riches or glory (which yet 


ſome men place their happineſs in) as you would 
do ſatisfy all mens hunger with cheeſe or lobſters; _ 
: which, though very ene and delicious fare 
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to ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous and of- 
fenſive: and many people would with reaſon pre- 
fer the griping of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes, 
which are a feaſt to others. Hence it was, I think, 
that the philoſophers of old did in vain inquire, 
whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, or bo- 
dily delights, or virtue, or contemplation ; and they 
might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the 
bedſt reliſh were to be found in apples, plumbs, or 
nuts; and have divided themielves into ſects upon 
it. For as pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things 
themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that 
particular palate, wherein there is great variety; 
ſo the greateft happineſs conſiſts in the having 
thoſe things which produce the greateſt pleaſure; 
and in the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any di- 
 ſturbance, any pain. Now theſe, to different 
men, are very different things. If therefore men 
in this life only have hope; if in this life they can 
only enjoy, it is not ſtrange, nor unreaſonable, 
that they ſhould ſeek their happinets, by avoiding 
all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſu- 
ing all that delight them; wherein it will be no 
wonder to find variety and difference. For, if 


there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the infe- 


Tence is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let 
us enjoy what we delight in, for to-morrou ue 
Hall die. This, I think, may ſerve to thew us 
the reaſon, why, though all mens deſires tend to 
happineſs, yet they are not moved by the ſame 
object. Men may chuſe different things, and yet 
all chufe right, ſuppoſing them only like a com- 
pany of poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, de- 
lighted with flowers and their ſweetnets ; others 
beetles, delighted with other kind of viands; 
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which having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould 
ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 
z 56. Theſe things, duly weighed, will give 
us, as I think, a clear view into the ſtate of hu- 
man liberty. Liberty, it is plain, conſiſts in a 


power to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear do- 


ing, as we will. This cannot be denied. But 
this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a 
man conſecutive to volition, it is farther inqui- 
red, whether he be at liberty to will or no? And 


do this it has been anſwered, that in moſt caſes a 


man is not at liberty to forbear the act of volition; 
he muſt exert an act of his will, whereby the ac- 
tion propoſed is made to exiſt, or not to exiſt. 
But yet there is a caſe wherein a man is at liber- 
ty in reſpect of willing, and that is the chuſing 
of a remote good as an end to be purſued. Here 


| a man may ſufpend the act of his choice from be- 


ing determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 


till he has examined, whether it be really of a na- 


ture in itſelf and conſequences to make him hap- 


. py or no. For when he has once choſen it, and 


thereby it is become a part of his happineſs, it 


raiſes deſire, and that proportionably gives him 
uncaſineſs, which determines his will, and ſets 
him at work in purſuit of his choice on all occa- 
ſions that offer. And here we may fee how it 
comes to pals, that a man may juſtly incur puniſh- 
ment, though it be certain, that in all the parti- 
cular actions that he wills, he does, and neceffa- 
rily does will that which he then judges to be 


good. For though his will be always determi- 5 


ned by that which is judged good by his under- - 
ſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: becauſe, by a 


too haſty choice of his own making, he has im- 


poled on himſelf Wrong meaſures of good and evil; . 
+ OL. & - Eh - e 
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which, however falſe and fallacious, have the 
ſame influence on all his future conduct, as if they 
were true and right. He has vitiated his own pa- 
late, and muſt be anſwerable to himſelf for the 
ſickneſs and death that follows from it. "The e- 
ternal law and nature of things muſt not be alter. 
ed to comply with his ill- ordered choice. If the 
neglect or abuſe of the liberty he had to examine 
what would really and truly make for his happi- 
neſs, miſſeads him, the miſcarriages that follow on 
it, muſt be imputed to his own election. He had a 
power to ſuſpend his determination: it was given 
him, that he might examine, and take care of his 
own happineſs, and look that he were not decei- 
ved. And he could never judge, that it was bet- 
ter to be deceived than not, in a matter of fo your 
and near concernment. 

What has been ſaid, may alſo 4 to us 
the reaſon why men in this world prefer different 
things, and purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. 
But yet ſince men are always conſtant, and in 
earneſt, in matters of happineſs and miſery, the 
queſtion ſtill remains, how men come often 
to prefer the worſe to the better; and to chuſe 
that which, by their own confeſſion, has made 
n miſferable? ; a 

957. To account for the various and contra- 
ry ways men take, though all aim at being hap- 
py, we mult conſider whence the various unea- 
ſineſſes, that determine the will in the preference 
of each voluntary action, have their riſe. 

1 7, Some of them come from cauſes not in our 
power; ſuch as are often the pains of the body 
from want, diſeaſe, or outward injuries, as the 
rack, Sc. which, when preſent and violent, o- 


perate for the moſt ne on the will, and 
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turn the courſes of mens lives from virtue, piety, 
and religion, and what before they judged to 
lead to happineſs; every one not endeavouring, 
or through diſuſe not being able, by the contem- 
lation of remote and future good, to raiſe in him- 
ſelf deſires of them ſtrong enough to counter- 
balance the uneafineſs he feels in thoſe bodily tor- 
ments; and to keep his will ſteady in the choice 
of thoſe actions which lead to ſuture happinets. A 
neighbour-country has been of late a tragical 
theatre, from which we might fetch inſtances, if 
there needed any, and the world did not, in all 
countries and ages, furniſh examples enough to 
confirm that received obſervation, Necęſſitas cogit 
ad turpia ; and therefore there is great reaſon or 
us to pray, Lead us not into temptation. 
zy, Other uneaſineſſes ariſe from our defires 
of abtent good: which defires always bear pro- 
portion to, and depend on the judgment we make, 
and the reliſh we have of any abſent good; in both 
which we are apt to be varioully milled, and that 
* our own fault. : 
$58. In the firſt place, I ſhall i 1 
wrong judgments men make of future good and 
evil, whereby their deſires are miſled. For as to 
: preſent happineſs and miſery, when that alone 
comes in conſideration, and the conſequences are 
quite removed, a man never chuſes amiſs; he 
knows what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actual- 
ly prefers. Things in their preſent enjoyment, 
are what they ſeem; the apparent and real good 
are, in this caſe, always the fame. For the pain 
or pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, 
than it is felt, the pretent good or evil is really fo 
much as it appears. And therefore were every 
Action of ours concluded withinitſelf, and drew no 
| 11 2 | 
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conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly ne- 
ver err in our choice of good; we ſhould always 
_ infalliby prefer the beſt. Were the pains of ho- 
neſt induftry, and of ſtarving with hunger and 
cold, ſet together before us, no-body would be in 
doubt which to chuſe: were the ſatisfaction of a 
luſt, and the joys of heaven offered at once to any 
one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or 
err in the determination of his choice. 
5 59. But ſince our voluntary actions carry not 
all the happineſs and miſery that depend 80 
along with them in their preſent performance, but 
are the precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they 
draw after them, and bring upon us, when they 
themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our deſires 
look beyond our preſent enjoyments, and carry the 
mind out to abſent good, according to the neceſſity 
which we think there is of it, to the making or in- 
creaſe of our happineſs. It is our opinion of ſucha 
neceſſity that gives it its attraction: without that 
ve are not moved by abſent good. For in this nar- 
row ſcantling of capacity, which we are accuſtom- 


em, 


ed to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we enjoy but 


one pleaſure at once, which, when all uneafinefs | 
is away, is, whillt it laſts, ſufficient to make us 
think ourſelves happy ; it is not all remote, and 


even apparent good, that affects us. Becauſe the 


indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing for 
our preſent happineſs, we defire not to venture 
the change: ſince we judge that we are happy al- 
ready, being content, and that is enough. For 
who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new 
uneaſineſs comes in, this happineſs is diſturbed, 
and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of 
— AAA „„ 15 
9 60. Their aptneſs therefore to conclude, that 
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they can be happy without it, 1s one great occa- 
fon that men often are not raiſed to the deſire of 
the greateſt abſent good. For while ſuch thoughts 
poſſeſs them, the joys of a future ſtate move 
them not; they have little concern or uneaſineſs 


about them; and the will, free from the determi- 


nation of ſuch defires, 1s left to the purſuit of 
nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe 
uneaſineſſes which it then feels, in its want of and 
longings after them. Change but a man's view of 
theſe things; let him ſee, that virtue and religion 
are neceſſary to his happineſs; let him look into the 
future ſtate of bliſs or mifery, and ſee there Gop, 
the righteous Judge, ready to render to every man 
according to his deeds; to them who by patient con- 


tinuance in awell-doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, 75 


and immortality, eternal life ; but unto every ſoul 
that doth evil, indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguiſh : to him, I ſay, who hath a proſpet 
of the different ſtate of perfect happineſs or mi- 
ſery, that attends all men after this life, depending 
on their behaviour here, the meafures of good and 
evil, that govern his choice, are mightily changed. 
For fince nothing of pleaſure and pain in this 
life, can bear any proportion to endleſs happineſs, 
or exquiſite miſery of an immortal foul hereafter, 
actions in his power will have their preference, 
not according to the tranfient pleaſure or pain 


that accompanies, or follows them here; but as 


they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable happineſs 
hereafter. ©: | rr en 
$ 61. But to account more particularly for the 
miſery that men often bring on themſelves, not- 
_ withſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue 
| happinefs, we muſt confider how things come to 
be repreſented to our defires, under deceitful ap- 
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pearances: and that is by the judgment pronoun- 
cing wrongly concerning them. To fee how far 
this reaches, and what are the cauſes of wrong 
judgment, we muſt remember that things are 
judged good or bad in a double ſenſe.  _ 
1. That winch is properly good or bad, is no- 
thing but barely pleaſure or pain. V 
2. But becauſe not only preſent pleaſure and 
pain, but that alſo which is apt, by its eſſicacy or 
cConſequences, to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is 
a proper object of our deſires, and apt to move a 
creature that has foreſight; therefore things alſo 
that draw after them pleaſure and pain, are conſi- 
dered as good and evil 5 BS 
95 62. The wrong judgment that miſleads us, 
and makes the will often faſten on the worſe ſide, 
lies in miſreporting upon the various compariſons 
of theſe. The wrong judgment I am here ſpeak- 
ing of, is not what one man may think of the de- 
termination of another; but what every man him- 
ſelf muſt confeſs to be wrong. For ſince I-hay it 
for a certain ground, that every intelligent being 
really ſeeks happineſs, which conſiſts in the en- 
joyment of pleaſure, without any conſiderable = 
mixture of uneaſineſs; it is impoſſible any one 
ſhould willingly put into his own draught any bit- 
ter ingredient, or leave out any thing in his power, 
that would tend to his ſatisfaction, and the com- 
pleting of his happineſs, but only by wrong judge- 
ment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that miſtake 
which is the conſequence of invincible error, 
which ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong judge- 
ment: but of that wrong judgment which every 
man himſelf muſt confeſs to be fo. _ 5 
983. I. Therefore, as to preſent pleaſure and 
Pain, the mind, as has been ſaid, never miſtakes 
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that which is really good or evil; that which is 

the greater pleaſure, or the greater pain, is really _ 
juſt as it appears. But though preſent pleaſure 

and pain ſhew their difference and degrees ſo plain- 
ly, as not to leave room for miſtake; yet when 
ue compare preſent pleaſure or pain with future, 
(which is uſually the caſe in the moſt important 
_ determinations of the will), we often make wrong 
judgments of them, taking our meaſures of them 
in different poſitions of diſtance. Objects, near 
our view, are apt to be thought greater than 

thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote: and 

ſo it is with pleaſures and pains, the preſent is 

apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the 
diſadvantage in the compariſon. Thus moſt men, 
like ſpendthrift heirs, are apt to judge a little in 
hand, better than a great deal to come; and ſo 
for ſmall matters in poſſeſſion, part with great 
ones in reverſion. But that this is a wrong judge- 

ment, every one mult allow, let his pleaſure con- 

ſiſt in whatever it will: ſince that which is future, 
will certainly come to be preſent; and then, ha- 
ving the ſame advantage of nearneſs, will ſhew it- 


ſelf in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his wilful 


miſtake, who judged of it by unequal meaſures. 
Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the 
very moment @ man takes off his glaſs, with that 
ick ſtomach and aking head, which, in ſome men, 
are ſure to follow not many hours after, I think 
no-body, whatever pleaſure he had in his cups, 
_ would, on theſe conditions, ever let wine touch 
his lips; which yet he daily ſwallows, and the 


cvil fide comes to be choſen only by the failacy of _ 


a little difference in time. But if pleaſure or pain 
can be ſo leſſened only by a few hours removal, 
how much more will it be ſo, by a fartber div 
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ſtance, to a man that will not by a right judge- 
ment do what time will, i. e. bring it home upon 
himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take 
its true "dimenſions? This is the way we uſually 
impoſe on ourſelves, in reſpect of bare pleaſure 
and pain, or the true degrees of happineſs or mi. 
ſery: the future loſes its juſt proportion, and 
what is preſent, obtains the preference as the 
greater. I mention not here the wrong judgment, 
whereby the abſent are not only leſſened, but re- 
duced to perfect nothing; when men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, con- 
_ cluding amiſs, that no evil will thence follow: for 
that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future 
good and evil, which is that we are here ſpeaking 
of; but in another ſort of w rong judgment, which 


_ concerning good or evil, as it is conſidered to 


de the cauſe and * of e. or 3 
that will follow from it. 
564. The cauſe of our jedging amiſs, when 
we compare our preſent pleaſure or pain with fu- 
ture, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow con- 
| ſtitution of our minds: we cannot well enjoy two 
' pleaſures at once, much leſs any pleaſure almoſt, 
whilſt pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent pleaſure, if it 
be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills 
our narrow ſouls, and ſo takes up the whole mind, 
that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: 
or if among our pleaſures, there are ſome which 
are not ſtrong enough to exclude the conſidera- 
tion of things at a diſtance; yet we have fo great 
an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it extin- 
guiſhes all our pleaſures: a little bitter, mingled 


in our cup, leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. Hence 


it comes, that at any rate, we deſire to be rid of the 
preſent evil, which we are apt to think nothing 
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abſent can equal; becauſe, under the preſent pain, 
we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt de- 
gree of happineſs. Mens daily complaints are a 
loud proof of this: the pain that any one actually 
feels, 1s (till of all other the worſt; and it is with 
anguith they cry out, Any rather than this; nething 
can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. And 
therefore our whole endeavours and thoughts are 
intent to get rid of the preſent evil, before all 
things, as the firſt neceſiary condition to our bap- 
pineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we pai- 
fionately think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the 
uncalineſs that fits ſo heavy upon us. And be- 
cauſe the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure that 
offers itſelf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one, the deſire being inflamed by a near and 
_ tempting object; it is no wonder that that ope- 
rates after the ſame manner pain does, and letiens 
in our thoughts what is future; and ſo forces na, 
as it were, blindfold into its embraces. - 
965. Add to this, that abſent good, or which 
is the ſame thing, future pleaſure, eſpecially if 
of a fort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is 


able to counter-balance any uneaſineſa, either f 


pain or deſire, which is preſent. For its great- 
neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted 

when enjoyed, men are apt enough to leſſen that, 
to make it give place to any preſent deſire; and 
_ conclude with themſelves, that when it comes to 
trial, it may pothbly not anſwer the report or o- 
pinion that generally paſſes of it, they having of- 
ten found, that not only what others have magni- 
hed, but even what they themſelves have enjoyed 
with great pleaſure and delight at one time, has 
proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and there- 


fore they ſce nothing it in it, for which ry would 
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forego a preſent enjoyment. But that this is a 
falſe way of judging, when applied to the happi- 
[neſs of 9 life, they muſt confeſs, unleſs they 
will ſay, Gop cannot make thoſe happy he de- 
ſigns to be ſo. For that being intended for a ſtate _ 

of h happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable to e- 
very one's wiſh and deſire : could we ſuppoſe 
their reliſhes as different there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every one's pa- 
late. Thus much of the wrong judgment we make 
of preſent and future pleaſure and pain, when 
they are compared together, and ſo the abſent con- 
ſidered as future. 
95 66. II. As to things good or bad in their | 
_ conſequences, and by the aptneſs is in them to 
procure us good or evil in the future, we judge 
_ ſeveral ways. 

. When we judge that ſo much evil does not 
a depend on them, as in truth there does. 
2. When we judge, that though the conſe- 
quence be of that moment, yet it is not of that 


certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out; or 


elſe by ſome means be avoided, as by induſtry, 
addreſs, change, repentance, Sc. That theſe are 

wrong ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew in e- 
very particular, if I would examine them at large 


ſingly: but I ſhall only mention this in general, 


viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of 
proceeding, to venture a greater good for a lets, 
upon uncertain gueſſes, and before a due examina- 
tion be made, proportionabie to the weightineſs 
of the matter, and the concernment it is to us not 


to miſtake. This, I think, every one muſt con- 


feſs, eſpecially if he confders the uſual cauſes of 
this wrong Juvgment, e theſe _— 
are ſome. 
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$ 67. I. Ignorauce. He that judges without in- 
forming bimtelf to the utmoſt that he is capable, 
cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 
II. Inadvertency. When a man overlooks even 
that which he does know. This is an affected 
and preſent ignorance, which miſleads our judge- 
ments as much as the other. Judging is, as it 
were, balancing an account, and determining on 
which ſide the odds lies. If therefore either ſide 
be huddled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the ſums, 
that ſhould have gone into the reckoning, be o- 
verlooked and left out, this precipitancy cauſes as 
wrong a judgment, as if it were a perfect ignorance. 


That which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the 


prevalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, height 
ened by our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ſtrong- 
ly wrought on by what is preſent. To check this 
precipitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was 
given us, if we will make a right uſe of it, to 
ſearch and ſee, and then judge thereupon. With- 


out liberty, the underſtanding would be to no pur- 


poſe: and without underitanding, liberty, if! it could 
be, would ſignify nothing. If a man ſees what would 


do him good or harm, what would make him hap- 


py or miſerable, without being able to move him- 
ſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the 
better for ſeeing ? And he that is at liberty to 
_ ramble in perfect darkneſs, what is his liberty 
better, than if he were driven 4+ and down as a 
bubble by the force of the wind? The being act- 
ed by a blind impulſe from without, or from 
within, is little odds. The ſirſt therefore, and 
great uſe of liberty, is to hinder blind precipitan- 


cy; the principal exerciſe of freedom, is to ſtand 
ſtill, open the eyes, look about, and take a view _ 


of the conſequence of w hat WC are e going to do, as 
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much as the weight of the matter requires. How 


much floth and negligence, heat and paſhon, the 


prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indifpoſitions, 
do ſeverally contribute, on occaſion, to theſe wrong 
judgments, I ſhall not here farther inquire. 1 
thall only add one other falſe judgment, which | 
think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is 
little taken notice of, though of great influence. 

$68. All men defire happineſs, that is paſt 
doubt: but, as has been already obſerved, when 
they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with 
any pleaſure at hand, or that cuitom has endeared 

to them, to reſt ee in that; and ſo being 
happy, till ſome new defire, by making them un- 
eaſy, diſturbs that happineſs, and thews them 


that they are not fo, they look no farther; nor is 


the will determined to any action in purſuit of 
any other known or apparent good. For ſince we 
find that we cannot enjoy all forts of good, but 


one excludes another; we do not fix our defires _ 


on every apparent greater good, unleſs it be judged 
to be neceſſary to our happineſs: if we think 
we can be happy without it, it moves us not. 
This is another occaſion to men of jud ging wrong, 
When they take not that to be nevetiary to their 
happineſs, which really is ſo. This miſtake miſ- 
leads us both in the choice of the good we aim at, 
and very often in the means to it, when it is a re- 
mote good. But, which way ever it be, either 
by placing it where really it is not, or by neglect- 
ing the means, as not neceſſary to it, when a man 
miſſes his great end, happineſs, he will acknow- 


ledge he judged not right. That which contributes 


to this miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed unpleaſant- 
neſs of the actions, which are the way to this end, 
it ſeeming lo prepoſterous a thing to men, to make 


\ 
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themſelves unhappy in order to happineſs, that 
they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 
$ 69. The laſt inquiry therefore concerning this 
matter is, whether it be in a man's power to 
change the pleaſantneſs and unpleaſantneſs that 
accompanies any ſort of action? and to that, it is 
plain in many caſes he can. Men may and ſhould 
correct their palates, and give a reliſh to what ei- 
ther has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of 
the mind is as various as that of the body, and 
like that too may be altered; and it is a miſtake to 
think, that men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs 
or indifferency that is in actions, into pleaſure and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. 
A due conſideration will do it in ſome cafes; and 
practice, application, and cuſtom, in moſt. Bread 
or tobacco may be neglected, where they are thewn 
to be uſeful to health, becauſe of an indifferency 
or difrelifh to them; reaſon and conſideration at 
firſt recommends, and begins their trial, and uſe 
finds, or cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this 
is ſo in virtue too, is very certain. Actions are 
_ pleaſing or difpleaſing, either in themſelves, or 
conſidered as a means to a greater and more de- 
ſirable end. The eating of a well-ſeaſoned dith, 
ſuited to a man's palate, may move the mind by 
the delight itſelf that accompanies the eating, 
without reference to any other end: to which the 
_ conſideration of the pleaſure there is in health and 
_ ſtrength, (to which that meat is ſubſervient), may 
add a new guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill- 
rehthed potion. In the latter of theſe, any action 
is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by the con- 
templation of the end, and the being more or leſs 


FE perſuaded of its tendency to it, or neceſſary con- 


nection with it: but the pleaſure of the action it. 
Vel WWW 
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ſelf, is beſt acquired or increaſed by uſe and prac- 
tice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which at 
a diſtance we looked on with averſion; and by re- 

petitions, wear us into a liking of what poſſibly, 
in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have power- 
ful charms, and put fo ſtrong attractions of eaſi- 
neſs and pleaſure into what we accuſtom ourſelves 
to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy 
in the omiſhon of actions, which habitual prac- 
| tice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to us. 
Though this be very viſible, and every one's expe- 
rience ſhews him he can do ſo; yet it is a part, in 
the conduct of men towards their happineſs, ne- 


glected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly enter- 


tained as a paradox, if it be ſaid, that men can 


make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to 


themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which 
one may juſtly impute a great deal of their wan- 
dering. Faſhion and the common opinion ha- 
ving ſettled wrong notions, and education and cu- 
ſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things are miſ- 
placed, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains 
| thould be taken to rectify theſe; and contrary ha- 
bits change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to that 
which is neceſſary, or conducive to our happineſs. 
This every one muſt confeſs he can do; and when 


happineſs is loſt, and miſery overtakes him, he 


will confeſs, he did amiſs in neglecting it, and 
_ condemn himſelf for it: and I aſk every one, whe- 
ther he has not often done ſo? N 
9 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on the 
wrong judgments, and neglect of what is in their 
power, whereby men miſlead themſelves. This 
would make a volume, and is not my bufineſs. 
But whatever falſe notions, or ſhameful neglect 
of what is in their power, may put men out of 
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their way to happineſs, and diſtract them, as we 
ſee, into ſo different courſes of life, this yet is cer- 
tain, that morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true foun- 
dations, cannot but determine the choice in any 
one, that will but conſider: and he that will not 
be fo far a rational creature, as to reflect ſeriouſ- 
ly upon infinite happineſs and miſery, mult needs 
condemn himſelf, as not making that uſe of his 
underitanding he ſhould. The rewards and pu- 
niſhments of another liſe, which the Almighty has 
eſtahliſhed as the enforcements of his law, are of 
weight enough to determine the choice, againſt 
whatever pleaſure or pain this life can ſhew, when 
the eternal ſtate is conſidered but in its bare poſ- 
ſibility, which no-body can make any doubt of. 
He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs happineſs 
to be but the poſſible confequence of a good life 
here, and the contrary ſtate the poſſible reward 


of a bad one, mult own himſelf to judge very 


much amiſs, if he does not conclude, that a vir- 
tuous life, with the certain expectation of ever- 
_ laſting bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred 


to a vicious one, with the fear of that dreadful 


ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſſible may over- 
take the guilty; or at beſt, the terrible uncertain_ 
hope of annihilation. This is evidently ſo, though 3 
the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, and 
the vicious continual pleaſure z which yet is, for 
the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and wicked men 
have not much the odds to brag of, even in their 
preſent poſſeſſion 3 nay, all things s rightly conſi- 
dered, have, I think, even the worſt part here. 
But when infinite happineſs i 1s put into one ſcale, 
_ againſt infinite miſery in the other; if the worſt 
that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be 
the belt that the wicked can attain to, if he be 1 in 
| K * 2 


berty, which, as it ſtood before, 
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the right, who can, without madneſs, run the ven- 


ture? Who, in his wits, would chuſe to come 


within a poſſibility of infinite mifery, which, if 
he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that ha- 
zard? Whereas, on the other ſide, the ſober 
man ventures nothing againſt infinite happineſs 
to be got, if his — * comes to paſs. If the 
good man be in the right, he is eternally happy; 
if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, he feels no- 
thing. On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the 
right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, he is infi- 
nitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt 
wrong judgment, that does not preſently ſee to 
which ſide, in this caſe, the preference is to be 
given? I have forborn to mention any thing of 
the certainty or probability of a future ſtate, de- 
ſigning here to ſhew the wrong judgment, that 
any one muſt allow he makes upon his own prin- 
ciples, laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort. 
_ pleaſures of a vicious life upon any conſideration, 
whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that 
a future life is at leaſt poſſible. . 
9 71. To conclude this 2 into human li- 
Imyſelf from the 
beginning fearing, and a very judicious friend of 
mine, ſince the publication, ſuſpecting to have 
ſome miſtake in it, though he could not particu- 
larly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter review _ 
of this chapter: wherein, lighting upon a very | 
_ eaſy, and ſcarce obſervable flip I had made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for an- 


other, that diſcovery opened to me this preſent _ 


view, which here, in this ſecond edition, I ſub- 
mit to the learned world, and which, in ſhort, is 
this: „Liberty is a power to act or not to act, ac- 

cording as the mind directs.“ A power to direct 
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the operative faculties to motion or reſt in particu- 
lar inſtances, is that which we call the 20“. That 
which, in the train of our voluntary actions, de- 
termines the will to any change of operation, is 
ſome preſent unegſineſe, which is, or at leaſt is al- 
ways accompanied with, that of dere. Deſire is 
always moved by evil, to fly it; becauſe a total 
freedom from pain, always makes a neceſſary part 
of our happineſs: but every good, nay, every 
greater good, does not conſtantly move deſire, be- 
_ cauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to 
make any neceflary part of our happineſs. For all 
that we deſire, is only to be happy. But though 

this general deſire of happineſs operates conſtant- 
ly and invariably, yet the ſatisfaction of any par- 
ticular deſire can be ſuſpended from determining 
the will to any ſubſervient action, till we have ma- 


turely examined, whether the particular apparent 


good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our 
real happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconfiſtent 
with it. 'The refult of our judgment upon that 
examination, is what ultimately determines the 
man, who could not be free, if his will were deter- 
mined by any thing, but his own defire guided by 
his own judgment. I know that liberty, by ſome, 
is placed in an indifferency of the man, antecedent. 
to the determination of his will. I with they who 
lay fo much ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indiffe- 
rency, as they call it, had told us plainly, whe- 
ther this ſuppoſed indifferency be antecedent to 
the thought and judgment of the underſtanding 
as well as to the decree of the will. For it is pret- 
ty hard to ſtate it between them; f. . immediate- 
ly after the judgment of the underſtanding, and 
before the determination of the will, becauſe the 
determination of the will immediately follows the 


K K 3 
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” NN the underſtanding; and to place li- 
erty in an indifferency antecedent to the thought 

and judgment of the underſtanding, ſeems to me 
to place liberty in a ſtate of darkneſs, wherein we 
can neither ſee nor fay any thing of it; at leaſt it 
Places it in a ſubject incapable of it, no agent 
being allowed capable of liberty, but in conſe- 
quence of thought and judgment. I am not nice 
about phraſes, and therefore conſent to ſay with 
_ thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that liberty is placed 
in indifferency, but it is an indifferency which 
remains after the judgment of the underſtanding ; 
yea, even after the determination of the will: and 
that is an indifferency, not of the man, (for 
after he has once judged which is beſt, viz. to 
do or forbear, he is no longer indifferent), but an 


indifferency of the operative powers of the man, 
- which remaining equally able to operate, or to for- 


bear operating after, as before the decree of the 

will, are in a ftate, which, if one pleaſes, may be 
called indifferency ; and as far as this indifferency 
reaches, a man is free, and no farther. FV. g. I 
have the ability to move my hand, or to let it reſt, 


that operative power is indifferent to move, 


or not to move my hand: I am then, in that 
reſpect, perfectly free. My will determines that 
operative power to reſt, I am yet free, becauſe 
the indifferency of that my operative power to act, 
or not to act, ſtill remains; the power of moving 
my hand is not at all impaired by the determina- 
tion of my will, which at preſent orders reſt ; the 
 indifferency of that power to act, or not to act, 
is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the will 


puts it to the trial, by ordering the contrary. But 


| ſudden palſy, the indifferency of that operative 
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power is gone, and with it my liberty; I have no 
longer freedom in that reſpect, but am under a 
neceſſity of letting my hand reſt. On the other 
fide, if my band be put into motion by a convul- 
Gon, the indiffereney of that operative faculty is 
taken away by that motion, and my liberty in that 
_ caſe is loſt : for I am under a neceſſity of having 
my hand move. I have added this, to ſhew in 
what ſort of indifferency liberty ſeems to me to 
conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. 
9 72. True notions concerning the nature and 
extent of liberty, are of ſo great importance, that 
I hope I thall be pardoned this digreiſion, which 
my attempt to explain it has led me into. The 
idea of will, volition, liberty, and neceſſity, in this 
chapter of power, came naturally in my way. In 
a former edition of this treatiſe, I gave an account 
of my thoughts concerning them, according to the 
light I then had: and now, as a lover of truth, 
and not a worthipper of my own doctrines, I own | 
ſome change of my opinion, which I think I have 
_ diſcovered ground for. In what I firſt writ, I 
with an unbiaſſed indifferency followed Truth, 
_ whither I thought the led me. But neither being 
ſo vain as to 5a infallibility, nor ſo diſingenu- 
ous as to diſſemble my miltakes for fear of ble- 
miſhing my reputation, I have, with the ſame fin- 
cere delign for truth only, not been aſhamed to 
publiſh what a ſeverer inquiry has ſuggeſted. It is 


not impollible, but that ſome may think my for- 


mer notions right, and ſome (as I have already 

found) theſe latter; and ſome neither. I ſhall not 
at all wonder at this variety in mens opinions: im- 
5 2 deductions of reaſon in controverted points 


eing fo very rare, and exact ones in abſt ract no- 


tions not ſo very wh eſpecially if of = my 
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And therefore, I ſhould think myſelt not a little 
bcholden to any one, who would, upon theſe, or 
any other grounds, fairly clear this ſubject of li- 
berty from any difficulties that may yet remain. 
But before I clole this chapter, it may perhaps 
be to our purpoſe, and help to give us clearer con- 
ceptions about power, if we make our thoughts 
take a little more exact ſurvey of action. I have 
ſaid above, that we have ideas but of two forts of 
action, viz. motion and thinking. "Theſe, in truth, 
though called and counted actions, yet, if nearly 
conſidered, will not be found to be always per- 
fectly fo. For, if I miſtake not, there are inſtan- 
ces of both kinds, which, upon due conſideration, 
will be found rather paſſions than actions, and 
conſequently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive 
powers in thoſe ſubjects, which yet on their ac- 
count are thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, 
the ſubſtance that hath motion or thought, re- 
ceives the impreſſion whereby it is put into that 
action purely from without, and fo acts , 
by the capacity it has to receive ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion from ſome external agent; and ſuch a power 
is not properly an active power, but a mere 
paſſive capacity in the ſubject. Sometimes the 


ſubſtance, or agent, puts itſelf into action by + 


its own power, and this is properly active power. 
Whatſoever modification a ſubſtance has, where- 


buy it produces any effect, that is called action 


v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by motion operates on, or 
alters the ſenſible ideas of another ſubſtance; and 
therefore this modification of motion, we call ac- 
tion. But yet this motion, in that ſolid ſubſtance, 
is, when rightly conſidered, but a paſſion, if it 
received it only from ſome external agent. 80 
that the reine power of mores, is in no ſubſtance 
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which cannot begin motion in itſelf, or in ano- 
ther ſubſtance, when at reſt. So likewiſe in think- 


ing, a power to receive ideas, or thoughts, from 


the operation of any external fabſtance, is called 
a power of thinking: but this is but a paſſive 
power, or capacity. But to be able to bring into 
view ideas out of ſight at one's own choice, and 
to compare which of them one thinks fit, this is 
an active power. This reflection may be of ſore 
uſe to preſerve us from miſtakes about powers 

and actions, which grammar, and the common 

frame of languages, may be apt to lead us into: 
ſince what is ſignified by verbs that gramma- 
rians call active, does not always ſignify action; 


v. g. this propoſition, I fee the moon, or a ſtar, 


or | feel the heat of the ſun, though expreſſed by 
a verb active, does not _— any action in me, 


whereby I operate on thoſe ſubſtances; but the 


reception of the ideas of light, roundneſs, and 


beat, wherein I am not active, but barely paſhre, E 


and cannot, in that poſition of my eyes or body, 
avoid receiving them. But when I turn my eyes 
another way, or remove my body out of the ſun- 
beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own 
choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf 
into that motion. Such an action | is the produtt 
of active power. 
$ 73. And thus I 3 in a ; ann draught, 
given a view of our original ideas, from whence 
all the reſt are derived, and of which they are 
made up; which, if I would confider as a phi- 
loſopher, and examine on what cauſes they de- 
pend, and of what they are made, I believe they 
all might be reduced to ere very as © a 
and original ones; vis. | 
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E vtenſ lon, 
Solidity, 
Mobility, or the power of being moved; 
which, by our ſenſes, we receive from body: 
Perceptivity, or the power” of perception, 


er Ui nking ; . 


Moti vity, or the power of moving ; ys 
which, by reflection, we receive from our minds. 
I crave leave to make uſe of theſe two new words, 
to avoid the dangerof being miſtaken in the uſe of 
thoſe which are equivocal. To oma if we add 
Exiſtence, . 
Duration, 
| Number, | 

which belong both to the one and the other, we 
have, perhaps, all the original ideas on which 

the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, might 


be explained the nature of colours, ſounds, taſtes, DD 


ſmells, and all other ideas we have, if we had but 
faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally 


modified extenſions 2 motions of theſe minute 


bodies, which produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in 
us. But my preſent purpoſe being only to inquire 
into the knowledge the mind has of things, by thoſe 
ideas and appearances which Gop has fitted it to 
receive from them, and how the mind comes by that 
knowledge, rather than into their cauſes or manner 
of production, I thall not, contrary to the deſign 
of this eſſay, ſet myſelf to inquire philoſophi- 
cally into the peculiar conſtitution of bodies, and 
the configuration of parts, whereby they have the 
power to produce i in us the ideas of their ſenſible 
qualities: I. ſhall not enter any farther into that 
diſquiſition; it ſuſficing to my purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve, that gold or f:lfron; has a power to pro- 
duce in us the idea of yellow; and ſnow or milk, 
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the idea of white; which we can only have by our 


ſight, without examining the texture of the parts 
of thoſe bodies, or the particular figures or mo- 


tion of the particles which rebound from them, 
to cauſe in us that particular ſenſation : though 


when we go beyond the bare ideas in our minds, 


and would inquire into their cauſes, we cannot 


conceive any thing elſe to be in any ſenſible ob- 


ect whereby it produces different ideas in us, 
but the different bulk, figure, number, texture, 
and motion of its ſenſible parts. | 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME. 


